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In Lieu of a Preface 


Wherever a person lives and whatever his nationality he 
inevitably feels the impact not only of local but also of 
international events in one way or another, directly or in- 
directly. Everywhere, whether they want to or not, whether 
they are conscious of it or not, people are today drawn into 
international developments, which invade their daily life: 
the events in the Middle East, the crisis on Cyprus, the 
oil machinations of the mammoth monopolies, the new policy 
of the oil-producing nations, the reign of terror instituted 
by the military junta in Chile, and so on. To one extent 
or another the life of every nation depends directly on 
the economic, political, cultural or military development 
of other nations and regions. Foreign trade and external 
economic relations play a growing part in the economic life 
of nations, influencing the employment level of the popula- 
tion, the marketing of output and the import of vital com- 
modities. Fluctuations of the currency exchange rate and 
changes in the prices of manufactured goods and primary 
materials affect the life of the population of different coun- 
tries. The arms race and the military and other conflicts 
that now and again break out in different parts of the world 
bring privation and hardship to millions of people and 
generate inflation and a rising cost of living. 

_This explains why so many people keenly follow interna- 
tional affairs and try to understand them in order to shape 
their attitude to them. 

Since the first decade of the twentieth century the world 
has undergone momentous changes. The Great October 
Socialist Revolution of 1917 in Russia opened a new chapter 
of world history. The birth of the Soviet state, the first-ever 
country to abolish exploitation of man by man and proclaim 
a policy of fighting for the freedom of peoples, for peace 
on earth in the literal sense of the word, was the point of 
departure for reshaping our ancient planet. 


What did that spell out? The victory of socialism in a 
number of countries—in Europe, Asia and Latin America; 
the downfall of colonial empires and the emergence in their 
place of independent nations, many of which adopted the 
socialist orientation; the destiny of peace ceased to depend 
exclusively on the decisions taken in the quiet of the min- 
isterial cabinets of a handful of imperialist powers or on 
the balance of strength between them. 

Hundreds of millions of people, who had only recently 
been in colonial bondage, have joined in the making of 
history. Many countries, of whose existence few people in 
Europe or America were aware only some twenty or thirty 
years ago, have appeared on the political map. Today the 
world is inconceivable without India, Algeria, Afghanistan, 
Iraq, Nigeria, Indonesia, Bangladesh, Zaire or Morocco. 

Far-reaching changes have taken place in the industrial- 
ised countries themselves. The policies of the ruling clas- 
ses, who had formerly ignored the people and acted against 
their interests, now misfire more and more often. There is 
now a vastly larger number of participants in international 
affairs. Take the total of sovereign states. It has almost 
trebled within the last 20-30 years. However, the main 
thing is not in numbers but in the profound transforma- 
tions. Many factors springing from the striking social, scien- 
tific, technological and economic changes are forcefully in- 
vading the sphere of foreign policy problems. 

Major changes have taken place in the overall alignment 
and balance of strength on the international scene. This 
has confounded the calculation of imperialist reaction on 
settling the historic dispute between socialism and capital- 
ism by a nuclear war. It is now obvious that in our nuclear 
age there is no alternative to peaceful coexistence of states 
with different socio-economic systems. No aggressor can 
count on victory in a nuclear conflict. This realistic con- 
clusion is of inestimable significance, as is shown in detail 
in this book. We feel that the reader’s attention must be 
drawn to this pivotal factor from the very outset, for it 
allows understanding the bedrock on which present-day in- 
ternational relations rest. The character of this foundation 
is not only technical and economic, but also social. The 
fact that nuclear war has heen ruled out as a means of 
achieving foreign policy objectives places a limit on the 
expansionist policy of “rolling back socialism”, which only 
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recently underlay the plans of the ruling élite of some 
Western powers, thereby leaving no hope of settling the 
controversy between socialism and capitalism by force of 
arms. For the sober-minded bourgeois, too, it is now clear 
that this controversy can and will be settled by means other 
than war. The struggle will, of course, continue and even 
mount, for instance, in the sphere of ideology, but coopera- 
tion is a compelling need of both socialist and capitalist 
countries. Facts are obstinate and they make themselves 
felt in thousands of ways. This, then, is at the root of the 
“nainful reassessment of values”, the need for which began 
to be indicated in the USA and in the West generally in 
the 1960s and even in the 1950s. 

The forces of peace, democracy and socialism are steadily 
growing numerically and gaining strength. This is enabling 
the peoples to set the cardinal aim of our day, namely, that 
of attaining lasting and unbreakable peace in the world, 
achieving detente and putting an end to the predominating 
influence of aggressive imperialist circles on the foreign 
policy of some countries. The bourgeoisie cannot, of course, 
subscribe to this conclusion ideologically, but they are none- 
theless forced to draw political conclusions from the incon- 
trovertible facts we have mentioned, and the more prescient 
among them do indeed come round to these conclusions. In 
order to achieve the noble aim of building lasting peace the 
process of detente must be made irreversible. One of the 
architects of this foreign policy of peace is the Soviet Union. 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU the General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev noted: 
“In the eyes of the peoples of the whole world, the Land 
of Soviets is by right regarded as the bulwark, the stand- 
ard-bearer of peace. We have done and will continue to do 
all we can to safeguard and consolidate peace, and to rid 
mankind of new destructive wars.” * 

This book, as its title says, is devoted to Soviet foreign 
policy. In one way or another the peaceful foreign policy 
actions of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
powerfully influence all developments in present-day in- 
ternational life. In any newspaper or book in which interna- 
tional politics are seriously considered prominence is in- 
Le 


* Documents and Resolutions, XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
Moscow, 1976, pp. 105-06, 


variably given to the Soviet Union. This is, of course, present- 
ed in different ways: some with understanding and support, 
others with at least an outward show of objectivity or “neu- 
trality”. However, there are many who are openly hostile to 
the policy of the Soviet Union. 

The distinctions in the attitude to the USSR depend on 
the social position of the authors concerned. 

The Soviet Union and world socialism constitute a move- 
ment projected into the future of mankind. Not in the sense 
that the USSR and the other socialist countries are out to 
impose their system on other nations, but in the sense that 
they are indeed moving, in spite of difficulties and the 
desperate resistance of proponents of the old world, along 
the road leading to mankind’s future. Far from conflicting 
this is, on the contrary, consonant with the most profound, 
vital interests of all nations. 

But let us return to the developments and regularities 
of international life. Hardly anyone today will deny that 
the struggle for peace and disarmament, the success of the 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Cooperation, the easing 
of tension, the promotion of equal cooperation, the termina- 
tion of the war in Vietnam and the birth of the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam, and the stabilisation of the situation 
in South Asia, that all these positive international develop- 
ments were accomplished not automatically but through the 
Soviet Union’s policy of peace and enormous influence. 
Also, the reality that the more far-sighted bourgeois circles 
in the West are beginning to appreciate the need for peace- 
ful coexistence and work in that direction is evidence of the 
operation of objective factors. 

All this is unquestionable. It is therefore quite natural 
that the thoughtful reader wants to get his bearings in 
the diversity of the modern international situation and cor- 
rectly understand and evaluate the role and significance of 
Soviet foreign policy. In order to approach this complex 
question scientifically, to prevent truth from being lost in a 
heap of trivialities or the huge number of opposing views, 
an objective assessment of information is not enough. One 
must constantly follow the main thread of history and, in 
considering, in particular, Soviet foreign policy, have a pro- 
found grasp of how the Soviet state emerged, what the 
main stages of its development were and what it has 
achieved. 
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The policy of the Soviet Union, as of any other country, 
can be understood accurately only if it is considered in the 
context of internal policy, the social system, and economic 
and other planes. The foreign policy of countries generally, 
including, naturally, the Soviet Union, is in the long run 
based on internal policy or, to put it differently, internal 
and foreign policy are closely and constantly inter-related. 
Here we come to the heart of the matter. 

Speaking of the Soviet Union, Lenin declared ‘that eco- 
nomic interests and the economic position of the classes 
which rule our state lie at the root of both our home and 
foreign policy”. * In the Soviet Union power is in the hands 
of the working classes, which had long ago delivered them- 
selves from bourgeois and landowner exploitation and use 
society’s entire wealth in the interests of all the people and 
not a propertied élite, as is the case in capitalist states. 
This is what underlies the growing strength of Soviet socie- 
ty. The world knows of the Soviet Union’s grandiose eco- 
nomic development plans for the period up to the close of 
the twentieth century. These plans serve the aims and inter- 
ests of peaceful development: the increase of the crop yield 
in, for example, the non-chernozem belt of the USSR, the 
expansion of housing construction, the development of the 
incalculable wealth of Siberia and the Soviet Far East in 
the interests of the people, and the rising living standard 
of the entire population do not threaten anybody in the world. 
On the contrary, this requires unbreakable peace, which, 
as this book shows, is the aim of Soviet foreign policy. This 
is the class, socialist policy of the working people and it 
is consistent with the basic, vital interests of all nations. 

For their part, too, the Western states pursue a class 
foreign policy. But in these states power is in the hands of 
other classes than in the Soviet Union. In the course of cen- 
turies and even millenia, since those remote times when 
states were first formed, their policy, both internal and for- 
eign, has been determined by the interests of the ruling 
exploiting classes. 

Despite the diversity of the social and political systems, 
the foreign policy of all countries has always and every- 
where been, until the formation of the socialist state, un- 
til the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 365. 


in 1917, an instrument of the exploiting classes, in other 
words, of the minority of the population. The world witnessed 
the rise and fall of monarchies in the Ancient East, the 
republics of antique Greece, the Roman and Byzantine em- 
pires, the feudal and absolute monarchies of the Middle 
Ages, the totalitarian and colonial empires, fascist regimes 
and administrations of the period of capitalism and imperial- 
ism, but everywhere and always their essence remained un- 
changed. They were different forms of domination by ex- 
ploiters, and correspondingly the foreign policy of these states 
pursued the aim of oppressing peoples and setting them 
against each other. This policy was dressed in different 
mantles, for instance, chauvinism or cosmopolitism, but its 
essence never changed so long as the exploiters were in power. 
In characterising the substance of international relations 
and foreign policy in exploiting, antagonistic social systems, 
Marx wrote: “All hitherto existing rulers and their diplo- 
mats have employed their skill and efforts to set one nation 
against another and use one nation to subjugate another.” * 

Let the reader who thinks otherwise make no haste to 
regard this as propaganda. The purpose of this book is not 
propagandistic; it shows the science and practice of inter- 
state relations, in particular, of the policy of the USSR. 

In the West it is maintained that foreign policy is chart- 
ed and directed by a relatively small group, by an élite, 
and not by the people. That, it is said, is how matters stand 
in capitalist and in socialist countries. Let us take note of 
the first part of this assertion, concerning the capitalist 
states. It is a candid admission. As regards the second part, 
the answer to it is given in this book. 

Whose interests does the élite serve? Who benefits by 
its policy? Who welcomes or criticises this policy? Let us 
speak bluntly: in the industrialised capitalist countries today 
the élite serves big capital. 

The new trend of historical development that put an end 
to the predomination of the exploiters in policy and led 
to the emergence of the socialist world system dates from 
the mid-nineteenth century, when the proletariat began its 
conscious political struggle. The possibilities were thereby 
created for the working people to exercise effective influence 
on policy and for the struggle for lasting and unbreakable 


* K. Marx, F. Engels, Callected Warks, Vol. 7, p. 165. 
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peace. The struggle that commenced was long and difficult 
and demanded heavy sacrifice, but it led to victory. Let us 
recall that during the initial years and even decades of the 
Soviet power the very idea of workers’ and peasants’ rep- 
resentatives governing the state, the very idea of socialism, 
i.e., a society without capitalists and landowners, was 
regarded by the bourgeoisie and their ideological leaders 
with undisguised scepticism, as tantamount to chaos and 
anarchy. It seemed much less credible to them that social- 
ism could be built in backward Russia and that the workers 
and working peasants and the intellectuals who sided with 
them would be able to govern that huge country effectively. 
This political philosophy of the bourgeoisie, including the 
so-called social-reformists, was evidently nourished by the 
old theory of the Roman patrician Menenius Agrippa, who 
contended that the exploited could not do without exploiters 
in the same way as the head and other members of the 
body could not do without the belly. 

The October Revolution and socialist construction in the 
USSR struck this theory a lethal blow. The building of a 
developed socialist society in the Soviet Union and social- 
ism’s victory in a number of other countries now left no 
doubt that in alliance with true science the working people 
could build a new life, administer society without capital- 
ists and reach the summits of modern civilisation. Neither 
is there any remnant of disdain for the ability of working 
people to master the science and art of foreign policy, the 
art of diplomacy. 

It is apparent to all people that the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union, a great world power that has achieved the 
stage of mature socialism and is building the material and 
technical basis of communism, has evolved into a major 
factor in international affairs. 

This did not take place at once. At the time the October 
Revolution was victorious in Russia, the Western countries 
were ruled by politicians who ostracised the young Soviet 
republic, denying it recognition. As will be shown in this 
book, they sought to organise an intervention against it, 
enforce a blockade on it and establish a cordon sanitaire 
along the Soviet frontiers in order to prevent the spread of 
what they termed the “Bolshevik contagion”. They went 
to all lengths to isolate the USSR in order to undermine 
the foundations of the new life which the victorious work- 
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ing class was beginning to build under the leadership of 
the party of Lenin. 

However, the imperialists failed to crush the world’s first 
socialist power by armed force during the Civil War and 
the armed intervention of 14 capitalist states or in the war 
of 1941-1945 with the hands of imperialism’s assault force 
of those days—nazi Germany, militarist Japan and fascist 
Italy. When the fascist coalition was smashed, they failed 
to shake world socialism’s positions by a cold war, by trade 
and economic discriminations, by blockades, and even by 
open aggression, for instance, against the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic in 1950-1953, against Vietnam in 1962- 
1973, and against Cuba in 1961 and 1962. Nothing came of 
the old “position of strength” policy of the imperialists. 
Meanwhile, the world entered a new phase of development: 
coexistence, cooperation and struggle between two opposing 
world social systems, the socialist and the capitalist. In par- 
allel the forces that had won liberation from colonial op- 
pression—the developing nations—began to gain strength. 
The new times brought with them international relations 
that were new in content, character and methods. The old 
recedes into the past, but as it leaves the stage of history 
it inflicts incalculable suffering on the peoples. 

In the meantime the might of the Soviet Union and its 
positive contribution to world politics are growing steadily. 
Today the Soviet Union is no longer the only socialist state 
and it is no longer encircled by capitalist powers. There is 
today a great family of nations building socialism in the 
socialist world community. In Warsaw, on the occasion of 
the 30th anniversary of the Polish People’s Republic, Leo- 
nid Brezhnev said: “...nowadays we have a priceless pos- 
session that we share in common. For after the Second 
World War there came into being not only a whole group 
of socialist states, but also what we call the socialist com- 
munity. This is an utterly new, hitherto unheard-of phenom- 
enon. It is not an ordinary alliance of states but a social- 
ist alliance based on common ideology and goals, on inter- 
national solidarity of the working people, an alliance in 
which the working class and its tested vanguard, the com- 
munist and workers’ parties, became the leading force for 
the first time ever.” * This community has now consolidated 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Our Course: Peace and Socialism, Part Six, 
Moscow, 1974, p. 37. 
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itself and become a major force in world development. The 
Soviet Union's basic foreign policy goal is to further unite 
and consolidate the socialist community. This is being 
achieved through the concerted efforts of the socialist states 
that are acting vigorously to strengthen world peace and 
security. 

These efforts for peace and peaceful coexistence encoun- 
ter innumerable obstacles. The socialist foreign policy of 
peace constantly comes into conflict with imperialism’s class 
foreign policy, which is mercenary, riddled with contradic- 
tions and permeated with a spirit of militarism. 

Small wonder that in the West so much argument rages 
over Soviet foreign policy, which is paving the way for 
itself in a sharp ideological struggle. The reactionary bour- 
geois press does not stop at misrepresenting this policy, at 
direct hypocrisy and falsification. Even incontrovertible 
facts are distorted. Particular zeal is displayed in this by 
the ultra-reactionary Sovietologists or Kremlinologists in the 
USA, Britain, the FRG, France and other Western coun- 
tries. This is also the occupation of innumerable observers 
of the Western mass media. This chorus is joined by all 
sorts of apostates from Marxism. This book presents facts 
refuting the lies being spread by bourgeois propaganda 
about Soviet foreign policy. 

In the West and in some developing countries one often 
finds a narrow, purely pragmatic understanding of Soviet 
foreign policy, which is interpreted mechanically, without 
any effort to see its socialist essence and profoundly peace- 
ful, democratic content. 

Against the broad background of present-day internation- 
al affairs, this book gives the key orientations of Soviet 
foreign policy today. In keeping with the requirements of 
social science, they are traced from the theoretical prin- 
ciples elaborated by the founder of the Soviet state Vla- 
dimir Lenin before the October Revolution through their 
implementation and development during the early years of 
the Soviet Union and the subsequent period, up to the pres- 
ent drive to achieve the foreign policy aims set by the 24th 
and 25th congresses of the CPSU. 

This book is addressed not only to workers by hand or 
men of science. It is addressed not only to those who hold 
Marxist-Leninist views, but also to all people desiring to 
understand the course of modern international life and the 
development of Soviet foreign policy. a 


The authors do not feel they have to hide the principles 
underlying their convictions. On the contrary, they strive 
to expound these principles in the clearest and most direct 
way possible. Soviet foreign policy is considered from the 
angle of the theory of Marxism-Leninism and the documents 
of the CPSU and the Soviet government on foreign policy 
matters. 

In order to understand Soviet foreign policy more pro- 
foundly one must have an idea of its ideological founda- 
tion. Lenin, the founder of Soviet foreign policy and diplo- 
macy, was categorically opposed to a utilitarian-pragmatic 
approach to foreign policy problems. In his approach to 
foreign policy problems there was not a hint of dogmatism, 
conservatism or routinism. Neither was there a trace in it of 
national egotism, which is pronounced in the foreign policy 
practices of states with social systems based on the exploita- 
tion and oppression of the working people. 

The keynote of the Leninist approach to questions of 
foreign policy, as one of the cardinal elements of the world- 
wide class struggle, is the establishment and strengthening 
of a just, democratic peace on earth, the establishment of 
genuinely equal, goodneighbourly relations of cooperation 
among all peoples and countries—not in words but in fact. 
“It must be remembered,” Lenin wrote, “that all over the 
world there has been an inordinate amount of pacifist talk, 
an unusual number of pacifist phrases and assurances, and 
even vows against war and against peace, although there is 
usually little preparedness on the part of the majority of 
states, especially on the part of the modern civilised states, 
to take any realistic steps, even the most simple, to ensure 
peace. On this, and on similar questions, we should like to 
see a minimum of general assurances, solemn promises and 
grandiloquent formulas, and the greatest possible number 
of the simplest and most obvious decisions and measures 
that would certainly lead to peace, if not to the complete 
elimination of the war danger.” * 

To achieve these noble aims Soviet diplomacy draws upon 
the vast armoury of means at its disposal, constantly check- 
ing its actions with the actual course of events, with the 
creative potential of Lenin’s ideological heritage. Soviet peo- 
ple, including those working in the foreign policy sphere, 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 386. 
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see their task not in repeating or memorising the letter of 
Marxism, but in translating communist ideals into reality, 
in furthering the development of socialism, in creatively 
and comprehensively mastering the ideas and method of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

A creative approach to problems of foreign policy is elo- 
quently exemplified by the Peace Programme adopted by the 
24th Congress of the CPSU, and by the enlargement on this 
programme by the 25th Congress, which charted a series of 
measures consonant with peace, security and the freedom 
of nations. They are not abstract declarations but a vigor- 
ous plan of action, an integral sum of foreign policy actions 
aimed at strengthening peace that are being put into effect, 
specified and steadily perfected. 

The Soviet Union’s fidelity to peace is clearly mirrored 
in its Constitution, Article 28 of which states: “The USSR 
steadfastly pursues a Leninist policy of peace and stands for 
strengthening of the security of nations and broad interna- 
tional cooperation.” 

In this book the authors make an attempt to present a 
compact analysis of the basic points of the theory and 
practice of Soviet foreign policy. Their point of departure 
is the indisputable fact that international life is in constant 
motion. If the picture of international life is changing con- 
tinuously and profoundly, it follows that the inner link of 
international phenomena also undergoes changes and the 
need arises for new actions based on new analyses and 
studies. 

The Marxist-Leninist method rests on a close study of 
these features of politics generally and of international 
politics in particular. Marxism-Leninism is a versatile and 
ceaselessly developing science. Its hallmark is its close and 
impregnable link with life and its requirements. For that 
reason, by its nature it is always in motion, in creative 
development. 

The Leninist strategic guidelines of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union in foreign policy are not only the result 
of generalisations of past experience, not only a scholarly 
analysis of the present situation, but a theoretical prognosti- 
cation of the content and methods of further struggle. The 
creative theory of Marxism-Leninism is inseparable from the 
Prognosticative view of the future, from the entire work of 


the CPSU. 
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Today there is every reason to say that the peace olfen- 
sive energetically and consistently unfolded by the Soviet 
Union under the leadership of the CPSU Central Committee, 
the Political Bureau of the CPSU and General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev, commands colossal public attention 
throughout the world, the attention of all people of integ- 
rity. Immense changes have been effected in the post-World 
War II world jointly with other socialist countries, on the 
basis of objective regularities of social development and with 
support of the world-wide social movement. A transition 
has been accomplished from cold war and confrontation in 
international life to increasingly more stable coexistence of 
states with different socio-economic systems. 

The possibility of ensuring lasting and inviolable peace 
in our epoch is neither fantasy nor a utopia. But neither 
is it simply the fruit of theoretical study. It is a real pos- 
sibility. True, a possibility is not yet a reality. To turn a 
possibility into a reality there must be the corresponding 
conditions and efforts. The conditions for this obtain quite 
tangibly today. The multiform, vigorous activities of states, 
peoples, parties and individuals aimed at ensuring such a 
peace are what today determine the destiny of peace and 
can eliminate the threat of war that comes from imperial- 
ism’s aggressive, militarist circles. 

However contradictory the picture of the world today, its 
main features and the cardinal trends of development are 
such that inviolable, lasting peace can be ensured through 
an unrelenting struggle to consolidate peaceful coexistence 
and cooperation among countries. The forces of aggression 
and reaction can be bridled, isolated and rendered harmless. 

This picture of inter-state relations was foreseen in theory 
by Lenin. Today we are the contemporaries of the future 
envisioned by him. 

This book has four parts. Chapter One presents a study 
of the mainsprings of the theory of Soviet foreign policy 
and also its formation and the development of its practice 
and ideology up to the mid-twentieth century. The next three 
chapters deal with the relations of the USSR with other 
socialist countries, with developing nations and with indus- 
trialised capitalist states. 

The authors strove for simplicity and clarity in their 
presentation of complex problems. How far they have suc- 
ceeded will be judged by the reader. 
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Chapter One 
LENIN, FOUNDER OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Never since the day of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
has the world seen a greater master of thought and _politi- 
cal action and a greater genius and statesman than Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin. He embodied everything that was truly great 
and heroic in the most advanced class of our times—the 
working class: its courage, energy and perserverance, its 
fearless intellect, inextinguishable hatred of slavery and op- 
pression, revolutionary passion and unbounded faith in the 
creative potential of the masses. Like Marx and Engels in 
the nineteenth century, Lenin was the greatest revolutionary 
and scientist of the twentieth century. He founded history’s 
first socialist state and charted its foreign policy. 

His creative drive and all his creative pen were devot- 
ed to the elaboration of one idea—the idea put forward by 
Marx and Engels on the historic role of the working class 
as the leader and liberator of modern society, as the leader 
of all working mankind. 

It was argued that the striving for only one aim 
and unity of ideological positions generate stereotyped 
thought. Lenin, like his great teachers and predecessors 
Marx and Engels, proved the opposite. Combined with Le- 
nin’s consummate genius, precisely this scientific, class un- 
derstanding of social development, which does not tolerate 
eclectics and recognises only one principle, gave his works 
their inexhaustible revolutionary content. 

Lenin saw in the working class the great social force, 
which, on account of the position objectively held by it in 
modern society, was most consistently revolutionary and 
could organise and wage a victorious struggle against the 
rule of exploiters. This force did in fact overthrow the bour- 
ace and establish and consolidate its own, revolutionary 

ower, 

Lenin regarded the working class as the only force that 
could, after deposing the exploiters, organise and lead all 
the working people to socialism, withstand all the difficulties 
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of the struggle for socialism and profoundly restructure 
social relations first along socialist and then communist 
principles. He wrote: “...we have a right to be and are 
proud that to us has fallen the good fortune to begin the 
building of a Soviet state, and thereby to usher in a new 
era in world history, the era of the rule of a new class, a 
class which is oppressed in every capitalist country, but 
which everywhere is marching forward towards a new life, 
towards victory over the bourgeoisie, towards the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, towards the emancipation of man- 
kind from the yoke of capital and from imperialist wars.” * 

The leading role of the working class in world develop- 
ment and in the building of communism was underscored 
at the 25th Congress of the CPSU. Touching upon the 
CPSU’s domestic policy, Leonid Brezhnev said at the con- 
gress: “...the Party and the Central Committee have always 
started from the premise that a developed socialist society 
has been built in our country and is gradually growing into 
a communist society, from the premise that our state is a 
state of the whole people, expressing the interests and the 
will of the whole people. We have always started from the 
premise that we now have a new historical community, 
the Soviet people, which is based on the solid alliance of 
the working class, the peasantry and the intelligentsia, 
with the working class playing the leading role, and on the 
friendship of all the big and small nations of our country.” ** 
At the congress it was shown that social and economic de- 
velopment in the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
was proceeding on the basis of Marxist-Leninist ideology 
expressing the socialist interests and communist ideals of 
the working class. 


FORMATION OF THE SOVIET STATE 


History’s greatest social revolution was accomplished in 
Russia on October 25 (November 7), 1917. *** A party that 
telied not on a compact privileged aristocracy, not on the 


* V_I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 55. 
** Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 


p. 98. 

*** This date (October 25) is in accordance with the Julian 
calendar that was in use in Russia at the time. Hence the name 
of the revolution. All subsequent dates are given according io the 
Gregorian calendar. 
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bourgeois minority, but on the overwhelming majority of 
working people led by the working class took over the helm 
of state for the first time. 

The victory of the socialist revolution placed the basic 
task of building a new type of state on the order of the 
day. The new state (dictatorship of the proletariat), which 
differed fundamentally from the old, bourgeois-landowner 
state, proclaimed the complete liberation of the working 
people from exploitation and oppression and the building 
of socialism as its primary aims. 

In a report on the tasks of the Soviet power, delivered 
at the Petrograd Soviet on the day of the revolution, No- 
vember 7, 1917, Lenin said: “...we shall have a Soviet 
government, our own organ of power, in which the bour, 
geoisie will have no share whatsoever. The oppressed masses 
will themselves create a power. The old state apparatus 
will be shattered to its foundations and a new administra- 
tive apparatus set up in the form of the Soviet organisations. 

“From now on, a new phase in the history of Russia 
begins, and this, the third Russian revolution, should in 
the end lead to the victory of socialism.” * 

On November 8 the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
formed the first Soviet government—the Council of People’s 
Commissars. Lenin was elected its Chairman. At the same 
time, he directed the work of the Central Committee of the 
party, which in 1918 adopted the name Russian Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks). 

Guided by the party, the workers’ and peasants’ power 
enforced radical reforms. The factories, banks, transport, the 
land and the mass media became the property of the peo- 
ple. A new apparatus of state administration was created. 
The Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 
set up throughout Russia during the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution of February 1917, became the organs of the new 
power. The bourgeoisie adopted a hostile attitude to the 
Soviets. The bourgeois state machine—represented by the 
ministers, the governors-general, the zemstvos (elective dis- 
trict councils), the courts, the old armed forces, the police 
and the gendarmerie—which served the interests of the 
bourgeoisie and the landowners—had to be swept away. 
This was difficult, but urgent work. 
es 


* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 239. 


The socialist remaking of social relations—in politics, 
in the economy, in the relations between the nations in- 
habiting the country, and in culture—was started. The de- 
crees on peace, on land, on workers’ control of production 
and then on the nationalisation of industry, means of trans- 
port, communications and banks met with the vital interests 
of the workers and the working people generally. Relying 
on the Communist Party branches operating in all locali- 
ties, the Soviet power spread triumphantly throughout the 
vast country. 

The decrees promulgated by the Council of People’s 
Commissars were wholeheartedly supported by the 
workers, poorest peasants and soldiers and were put into 
effect with revolutionary vigour by the local organs of So- 
viet power. This fostered the creative initiative of the work- 
ing class and the social forces supporting it. 

Following its defeat, the counter-revolution went over to 
a deeply-echeloned defence and to building up its strength 
for a counter strike in alliance with international imperial- 
ism. But this required time, while the vigilance of the peo- 
ple disrupted many of these designs. 

The settlement of the national question in Russia, where 
the bourgeois-landowner regime had kept more than a hund- 
red nations and nationalities in a status of inequality and 
oppression that was in many cases akin to colonial bondage, 
was of great international importance politically and vital 
for strengthening the new Soviet state’s position in the 
world. The Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia, 
in which the principles of the Soviet power’s policy in the 
national question were formulated, was published as early 
as November 16. The Declaration established as an im- 
mutable law the equality and sovereignty of the peoples of 
Russia, their right to free self-determination up to and in- 
cluding secession and the formation of independent states, 
and the free development of the ethnic minorities and groups 
inhabiting Russia. The keynote of the Leninist national 
policy was the voluntary unity of working people of all 
nationalities in their common struggle against all forms of 
oppression. This required mutual trust and an end to es- 
trangement between working people of different nations. It 
was not enough to annul the juridical inequality of nations: 
actual (economic and cultural) inequality had to be abolished. 
The fulfilment of this task, which at once acquired wide 
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international significance, became one of the principal aims 
of the Soviet power. 

The Soviet government proclaimed its “complete break 
with the barbarous policy of bourgeois civilisation, which 
has built the prosperity of the exploiters belonging to a few 
chosen nations on the enslavement of hundreds of millions 
of working people in Asia, in the colonies in general, and in 
the small countries”. * 

To this day the national, state, economic and cultural 
development of the different republics promoted on the basis 
of Leninist principles serves as a guide for nations that 
have shaken off the yoke of colonialism and embarked upon 
non-capitalist development. 


AT THE SOURCES OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY. 
LENIN’S DECREE ON PEACE 


The Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917 spelled 
out a steep turn in world history from the old, capitalist so- 
ciety to the new, socialist society. It broke through the 
front of world imperialism, overthrew the imperialist bour- 


geoisie in one of the world’s largest capitalist countries and 
placed power in the hands of the working people. It con- 
verted the means of production into public property and 
showed in practice that the working people of Soviet Russia 
could build the new society successfully, despite the encir- 
clement by capitalist states, and that they could develop the 
productive forces rapidly, promote science, technology and 
culture and set an example to the working and oppressed 
peoples of all other countries. It led to the emergence of the 
first-ever society in which the working people, delivered 
from exploitation, became the masters and whose political 
motto became peace and friendship among nations. 

_ Immediately after the revolution the struggle of the work- 
ing class and working people generally for peace, against 
the imperialist war moved to the forefront. Lenin spoke of 
this at the Extraordinary Sixth All-Russia Congress of So- 
viets, saying that “from the very beginning of the October 
Revolution, foreign policy and international relations have 
been the main questions facing us”. ** 


- V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 424, 
* Tbid., Vol. 28, p. 154. 


The First World War raged from 1914 to 1918. It was a 
war between two coalitions: the Entente (Britain, France, 
Russia, the USA, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Romania, Japan 
and China) and the Quadruple Alliance (Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria). Both sides fought the war 
in the interests of the big capitalist monopolies with the 
predatory aim of dividing and repartitioning the world. It 
carried away 10 million lives, and 10 million more people 
died of wounds and in the epidemics. It brought economic 
dislocation, unparalleled inflation and a drastic deteriora- 
tion of the condition of the working people. However, a 
handful of monopolies pocketed colossal profits. 

The workers, peasants and soldiers of Russia demanded 
the termination of the slaughter organised by the imperial- 
ists and the establishment of peace and friendship among 
nations. Powerful anti-war movements spread in Germany, 
France, Austria-Hungary, Britain, Bulgaria, Italy and the 
other belligerents. 

An end to the war and the establishment of a just and 
democratic peace became the aspiration and vital need of 
the masses. 

During the war the Bolshevik Party was the only polit- 
ical organisation that firmly and consistently pursued the 
Marxist, proletarian aim of ending the war and turning it 
from an imperialist into a civil war. “Peace to the huts, war 
to the palaces”, the militant slogan of the French revolu- 
tion of the close of the eighteenth century, was taken up by 
the masses. 

At the close of 1915, when the war was at its height, 
Lenin said in reply to the question of what the Bolshevik 
Party would do if the revolution brought it to power while 
the war still raged: “...we would propose peace to all the 
belligerents on the condition that freedom is given to the 
colonies and all peoples that are dependent, oppressed and 
deprived of rights.” * 

The time for action came when the October Revolution 
triumphed. 

On November 8, 1917, the day after the revolution, the 
2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets unanimously passed the 
Decree on Peace, a programme document drawn up by 
Lenin. Addressed to foreign governments and peoples, par- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, pp. 403-04, 
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ticularly to the class-conscious workers of Britain, France 
and Germany, it contained ideas arrived at by working 
mankind after much suffering. 

In the Decree on Peace, in his report on the decree to 
the 2nd Congress of Soviets and in other foreign policy doc- 
uments of the Soviet power Lenin proclaimed principles of 
the socialist state’s foreign policy, principles that for the 
first time in history were consonant with the vital interests 
of workers and peasants, of all working and oppressed peo- 
ples of the world. 

The struggle for a just and democratic peace, for equal- 
ity and friendship among nations and for socialism formed 
the backbone of the Leninist Decree on Peace and all sub- 
sequent Soviet foreign policy. It continued and tangibly 
embodied the struggle that had been conducted for many 
decades long before the October Revolution by the organised 
working class in Europe and America, a struggle that was 
betrayed in 1914 by the leaders of the Second Internation- 
al, who sided with the chauvinistic bourgeoisie. The history 
of the International Working-Men’s Association (First Inter- 
national), organised in 1864 by Marx and Engels, and the 
finest chapters of the history of the Second International 
are part and parcel of the struggle of the proletariat against 
the almost unbroken succession of wars of aggrandisement 
and oppression fomented in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century by the capitalists and landowners in their 
selfish class interests. 

When the working class seized power in one of the world’s 
largest countries, Russia, it turned the struggle for a just 
and democratic peace into official state policy. 

On November 23, 1917 Lenin said that “‘the fight for peace 
is on. It will be an uphill fight. International imperial- 
ism is mobilising all its forces against us’. * 

The Leninist Decree on Peace stated what peace the So- 
viet government considered democratic and just: “peace 
without annexations (i.e., without the seizure of foreign ter- 
Titory, without the forcible accession of foreign peoples) 
and without indemnities”. ** Giving a detailed definition of 
annexation, Lenin formulated the key principles of Soviet 


ee 


rah V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 316. 
Foreign Policy Documents of the USSR, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1957, 
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foreign policy: struggle against all forms of aggression, for 
the right of nations to self-determination up to and includ- 
ing secession and the creation of independent states, con- 
demnation of imperialism’s colonial system, and equality for 
all nations, big and small. As other foreign policy acts of 
the Soviet government, the Decree on Peace met with the 
vital interests of the working people of the whole world 
and was permeated with the spirit of proletarian interna- 
tionalism. 

The Decree on Peace and Lenin’s speeches at the 2nd 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets in substantiation of that 
decree contained essentially all the fundamental foreign 
policy and diplomatic guidelines of the socialist state. The 
significance of Lenin’s basic ideas and strategic and tactical 
guidelines on questions of war and peace has not faded 
to this day: they are embodied and enlarged upon in the 
foreign policy guidelines laid down by the 24th and 25th 
congresses of the CPSU, and in the Constitution of the 
USSR, adopted on October 7, 1977. 

The Decree on Peace proclaimed the noble idea of a just 
and democratic peace and the idea of respect for the legi- 
timate rights of all nations, big and small, respect for the 
forms of their state existence, inviolability of their fron- 
tiers, and the idea of peaceful cooperation and goodneigh- 
bourly relations between countries regardless of their social 
system. Moreover, Lenin insisted that the peoples had to 
wage a determined and selfless struggle for peace. 

“We cannot ignore the governments,” he said, substan- 
tiating the Decree on Peace, “for that would delay the pos- 
sibility of concluding peace, and the people’s government 
dare not do that; but we have no right not to appeal to the 
peoples at the same time. Everywhere there are differences 
between the governments and the peoples, and we must 
therefore help peoples to intervene in questions of war and 
peace.” * 

One of the first major actions of the Soviet power was 
to publish secret diplomatic documents of the tsarist For- 
eign Ministry. On November 9 a squad of revolutionary 
sailors led by naval petty officer and Secretary of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs N. G. Markin opened 
the ministerial safes, took out a mountain of documents 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 252. 
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and with the aid of students, who knew foreign languages, 
quickly selected and prepared for publication the most im- 
portant treaties signed by the tsarist and Provisional govern- 
ments with other countries. The texts of secret papers from 
the archives of the former Ministry of Foreign Affairs ap- 
peared as early as November 1917 in central newspapers 
(Izvestia, Pravda, Rabochy i soldat and Armiya i flot svo- 
bodnoi Rossii). Seven issues containing nearly 130 unique 
documents were published in the period from December 
1917 to February 1918. The peoples learned for the first 
time who unleashed the imperialist world war, how it was 
started, and who needed and benefited by it. By publishing 
secret agreements the Soviet power tore the veil from the 
anti-people’s policies pursued by the bourgeoisie. 

In particular, the world learned of a secret agreement 
signed by Japan and tsarist Russia in the summer of 1916, 
of a Secret convention signed in 1907 by Russia and Britain 
on a division of spheres of influence in Persia, Afghanistan 
and Tibet, of a secret convention signed by the Entente 
powers in 1916 on payment to Romania for entry into the 
war against Germany, and so on. “We began...,” Lenin 
said, “by publishing the secret treaties, and the whole world 
saw why millions of people had perished, why millions of 
people had been sacrificed.” * 

The involvement of the people in the discussion and de- 
cision of questions of war and peace, of basic issues of 
foreign policy became a primary principle of the Soviet 
government’s work in foreign policy. This laid the founda- 
tion for a permanent alliance between the socialist repub- 
lics and the progressive and peace movements of all coun- 
tries in the struggle for peace, against imperialist aggres- 
sion. This alliance is today an effective and dependable 
guarantee of peace. The socialist countries, which are con- 
tinuing this struggle, have a great international ally in Eu- 
rope, in America, in Asia and in Africa, in all parts of the 
world. This ally is the working class, the working and op- 
pressed peoples, all thinking, decent people who understand 
the vital need for lasting and inviolable peace on earth. 

Lenin held that in the diplomatic struggle with imperial- 
ist. states it was necessary to make every effort to uphold 
the entire peace programme and, at the same time, display 
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flexibility, take the actual situation and difficulties soberly 
into account and keep in mind the importance of working 
out concrete mutually acceptable decisions, partial agree- 
ments, compromises and so forth. 

For example, in substantiating the Decree on Peace and 
in stating that Soviet Russia would firmly abide by the en- 
tire programme of peace without annexations and indem- 
nities, Lenin stressed that the Soviet government “is pre- 
pared to consider any other peace terms, and insists only 
that they be advanced by any of the belligerent countries 
as speedily as possible, and that in the peace proposals there 
should be absolute clarity and the complete absence of all 
ambiguity and secrecy”. * 

He then added: “...we must not give our enemies an op- 
portunity to say that their conditions are different from 
ours and that therefore it is useless to start negotiations 
with us. No, we must deprive them of that advantageous 
position and not present our terms in the form of an ulti- 
matum. Therefore the point is included that we are willing 
to consider any peace terms and all proposals. We shall 
consider them, but that does not necessarily mean that we 
shall accept them.” ** 

The Soviet government backed up its programme guide- 
lines with practical actions. 

In response to a representation from the Finnish govern- 
ment the Council of People’s Commissars passed a decision 
to recognise the independence of Finland. On January 13, 
1918 Lenin personally handed this decision to Pehr Evind 
Svinhufvud, who led the Finnish delegation. 

The Soviet government wasted no time in annulling all 
unequal treaties that had been signed with neighbouring 
countries. By a decree of August 29, 1918 Soviet Russia 
annulled all the treaties and acts signed by the tsarist 
government with Prussia and Austria-Hungary on the di- 
vision of Poland, “in view of the fact that they contravene 
the principle of the self-determination of nations and the 
revolutionary sense of justice of the Russian people, who 
have recognised the Polish people’s inalienable right to in- 


dependence and unity”. *** 


* V_I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 250. 
** [bid., p. 252. 
*** Foreign Policy Documents of the USSR, Vol. I, p. 460. 
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THE LENINIST CONCEPTION 
OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


International relations have undergone fundamental 
changes in the decades since the October Revolution, but 
Lenin’s ideas continue living an ever new and richer life. 

“The relations of the Soviet Union with countries of the 
capitalist world,” Leonid Brezhnev said, “are based on the 
principle of peaceful coexistence of states irrespective of 
their social system, a principle substantiated by Lenin. This 
principle implies that outstanding issues between countries 
must be settled not by force, not by war, but in a peaceful 
way. This principle has won wide international recogni- 
tion.” * 

The paramount feature of the international situation in 
October 1917 was that the working class had come to power 
in only one country and the task of building socialism in 
Russia was set when that country was entirely encircled 
by hostile capitalist states. Had the socialist revolution 
triumphed simultaneously in all or the majority of the 
developed capitalist countries, as Marx and Engels believed 
possible in the pre-imperialist epoch, many foreign policy 
problems of the socialist countries would have been different 
and simpler. There would have been peace among states and 
peoples, for the exploiting classes, which had always been 
the organisers of wars of aggression, would have been 
abolished, while the social causes of war springing from the 
exploitation of man by man and from national oppression 
would have been uprooted. 

Lenin considered that for the foreign policy of the young 
Soviet state the point of departure had to be the fact that 
in the epoch of imperialism socialism could not be victo- 
rious simultaneously in all the developed countries. He ar- 
rived at that conclusion during the First World War on 
the basis of his profound scientific analysis of imperialism. 

In August 1915 he wrote in the article “On the Slogan 
for a United States of Europe”: “...political revolutions 
are inevitable in the course of the socialist revolution, which 
should not be regarded as a single act, but as a period of 
turbulent political and economic upheavals, the most in- 
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tense class struggle, civil war, revolutions, and counter- 
revolutions.” * 

A year later, in the article “The Military Programme of 
the Proletarian Revolution”, he wrote: “The development of 
capitalism proceeds extremely unevenly in different coun- 
tries. It cannot be otherwise under commodity production. 
From this it follows irrefutably that socialism cannot achieve 
victory simultaneously in all countries. It will achieve vic- 
tory first in one or several countries, while the others will 
for some time remain bourgeois or pre-bourgeois. This is 
bound to create not only friction, but a direct attempt on 
the part of the bourgeoisie of other countries to crush the 
socialist state’s victorious proletariat.” ** 

This was a new Strategic and tactical guideline of crea- 
tive Marxism-Leninism which took the new historical con- 
ditions of the epoch of imperialism and the new possibilities 
of the proletariat’s revolutionary struggle into account. By 
virtue of the operation of the law of uneven economic and 
political development in the epoch of imperialism, a law 
revealed by Lenin, the countries and working classes of the 
bourgeois world will come to the socialist revolution at dif- 
ferent times, in the course of an entire epoch of transition 
from capitalism to socialism. 

Indeed, in October 1917 the socialist revolution triumphed 
initially in only one country, true in a huge country to 
which the centre of the international revolutionary move- 
ment had shifted at the end of the nineteenth century and 
where the chain of imperialism proved to be weakest. 

A socialist society was built in the USSR in the mid- 
1930s. Today socialism has triumphed in a number of coun- 
tries in several continents. Coexistence and struggle between 
the two world systems, between socialism and capitalism, 
comprise the basic content of the present epoch. This has 
radically changed the international situation and the overall 
alignment of world forces. However, in our epoch as well, 
socialism has triumphed not in all but only in a number of 
countries. The epoch of coexistence, struggle and coopera- 
tion between the two opposing world systems will un- 
questionably be long and difficult. For that reason the prin- 
ciples laid down by Lenin for the foreign policy of socialist 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, pp. 339-40. 
** Thid., Vol. 23, p. 79. 
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states preserve their fundamental significance in the new 
situation, too. 

In January 1917, Lenin wrote of the international signi- 
ficance of the foreign policy of the working class and its 
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party, emphasising the importance of the fact that “we 
live not only in separate states, but also in a certain system 
of states”, that unlike the anarchists or semianarchists ‘‘we 
are not at all indifferent to the Staatenbau, to the system of 
states, to their mutual relations”. He noted perspicaciously 
that under this pattern of international relations, when 
there was “a system of nations with equal rights” at dif- 
ferent stages of socio-economic development, the question 
of inter-state relations was “much more complez!!}” * 

Naturally, in our epoch, when there are states with dif- 
ferent social systems, the task remains of promoting peace- 
ful coexistence through the maintenance of stable and reg- 
ular relations between them. Needless to say, the policy of 
peaceful coexistence neither is nor can be an instrument for 
reconciling the ideological, political, socio-economic and 
other differences between them. Had such reconciliation 
been possible there would have been no opposite. However, 
military forms of struggle must be ruled out, for it is obvi- 
ous that in the nuclear-missile age a world war would be 
catastrophic to the entire globe. 

On the other hand, the scientific and technological revo- 
lution and the rapid development of industry and agricul- 
ture have today acquired a clearly international, world-wide 
character. All the countries and peoples of the world be- 
nefit by the peaceful coexistence of different states (with 
the above considerations on the antipodal character of the 
two world systems remaining true). Hence, the natural con- 
clusion on the need for mutually beneficial and mutually 
necessary cooperation between countries with different so- 
cial systems. The actual content of the thesis on peaceful 
coexistence is thus today being enriched and becoming in- 
creasingly multiform. Moreover, present-day development 
poses problems of increasing importance to all mankind 
(the prevention of a nuclear war, the problems of the en- 
vironment, energy, scientific and technological development, 
and so on). 


———————— 
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Creatively substantiated by Lenin, peaceful coexistence 
as an underlying principle of the policy of a socialist state 
or a group of socialist states relative to capitalist countries 
was placed on a practical footing after the October Revo- 
lution. 

Lenin noted: “Since Soviet power has been established, 
since the bourgeoisie has been overthrown in one country, 
the second task is to wage the struggle on a world scale, 
on a different plane, the struggle of the proletarian state 
surrounded by capitalist states.” * 

But how was this to be accomplished? Within what limits 
and in what forms? On what ideological and political basis? 
With what aim in the foreseeable future? All these ques- 
tions were for a long time at the heart of a bitter struggle 
not only on the international scene but also in revolutionary 
Russia and in the Bolshevik Party itself. Their complexity 
is evident on the theoretical and also on the practical po- 
litical plane. 

From the time society was divided into classes and states 
emerged, every epoch of world history has had its own 
system and regularities (tendencies) of inter-state relations. 
Prior to the October Revolution there were homogeneous 
(exploiting) states and the corresponding form of relations 
between them. Foreign policy was exclusively in the hands 
of the exploiting classes, which by the power of the proper- 
tied minority suppressed the will and desires of the working 
majority, ignoring the requirements and needs of the work- 
ing people. In those times the working people fought self- 
lessly and heroically against exploitation, national and col- 
onial oppression, for peace and friendship among nations, 
but their struggle could not yet be crowned with successes 
and frequently led to unity among the exploiters, while the 
abyss of oppression and exploitation yawned wide again. 

This vicious circle was broken in October 1917. A funda- 
mentally new situation took shape: on the one hand, the 
system of capitalism, of imperialism, persisted, but on the 
other hand the Soviet state appeared as the mainstay of 
socialism, as the centre of attraction of the struggle of the 
working and exploited people of the whole world against © 
capitalism and imperialism, although at first the latter was 
stronger than the proletarian state. 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 58. 
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Here was manifested a law of history, shown by Lenin, 
who pointed out that “not a single historical change of any 
importance takes place without there being several instances 
of a disproportion of forces. Forces grow in the process 
of the struggle, as the revolution grows’”.* In assessing the 
October Revolution and the development of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries one must, therefore, rise higher 
and see the historically natural change of economic systems. 
Generally speaking, everything new in nature and society 
is always at first weaker than the old and moribund, but 
it is this new, advanced and growing that has a future. Such 
is the general dialectico-materialistic law of life. The reac- 
tionaries have always been inclined to reject this by word 
and action. But life invariably prevails. 

Although the situation was extremely complex, Lenin saw 
that it was of the utmost importance to have normal, regular 
relations between countries with different socio-economic 
systems. His guidelines on this question were the founda- 
tion of the policy of peaceful coexistence, which he proc- 
laimed and championed. This policy called for normal diplo- 
matic relations and mutually beneficial economic and other 
cooperation between socialist and capitalist countries. 

This policy, backed by the statement that the Soviet 
government was prepared to negotiate with capitalist coun- 
tries and reach agreement on the terms of a just, democrat- 
ic peace, was formulated unambiguously in the Decree on 
Peace. Moreover, it clearly implied recognition of the need 
for regulating international relations in accordance with 
definite norms of international law. 

In his speech in substantiation of the Decree on Peace 

at the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets, Lenin spoke of 
the international treaties and agreements signed by pre- 
revolutionary Russia, saying: 
_ “The secret treaties must be published. The clauses deal- 
ing with annexations and indemnities must be annulled. 
There are various clauses, comrades—the predatory govern- 
ments, you know, not only made agreements between them- 
selves on plunder, but among them they also included eco- 
homic agreements and various other clauses on good-neigh- 
bourly relations. 
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“We shall not bind ourselves by treaties. We shall not 
allow ourselves to be entangled by treaties. We reject all 
clauses on plunder and violence, but we shall welcome all 
clauses containing provisions for good neighbourly relations 
and all econumic agreements; we cannot reject these.” * 

This was a confident and broad, statesmanlike view of 
the future, which entirely justified itself in subsequent years. 
Lenin’s Decree on Peace gave further impetus to the anti- 
war struggle of the peoples, to the struggle for peaceful 
coexistence, which has acquired a new content and con- 
tinues to this day. 

The Leninist policy of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems is not temporary; it is an abiding, 
profoundly principled policy of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, mirroring their sincere desire for peace 
and international stability. In socialist countries there are 
no classes or social groups interested in war or the aggra- 
vation of international tension. On the contrary, the people 
of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are 
devoting all their strength and creative energy to the build- 
ing of the new, just and highly civilised society and they 
need lasting peace that would ensure the best conditions for 
communist construction. 

For a long time after the October Revolution the leaders 
of the capitalist countries refused to reconcile themselves 
even to the fact of the existence of a socialist country. 
Winston Churchill later admitted that the imperialists 
sought to strangle the Russian revolution in its cradle. The 
Entente powers responded to the policy of peace and peace- 
ful coexistence, proclaimed by the workers’ and peasants’ 
power, with attempts to crush the Soviet Republic by mil- 
itary force and by an economic and political blockade. His- 
tory has shown the futility of such attempts and their dan- 
ger to the existence of the capitalist system itself. 


SOVIET DIPLOMACY’S BAPTISM OF FIRE 
Lenin laid down the principles of the foreign policy 
of the Soviet state when, having just been born, it was 
fighting a bitter armed struggle for its existence, 
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breaking through the enemy blockade and front of non- 
recognition of the imperialist powers and asserting its 
rights on the international scene. This made its imprint on 
the content and methods of the new Soviet state’s foreign 
policy. 

The imperialist states were viciously hostile to the victory 
of the October Revolution. At a conference in Petrograd as 
early as November 1917, representatives of Russia’s allies 
(the Entente and the USA) decided to have no relations 
whatever with the Soviet power. They wove a web of coun- 
ter-revolutionary conspiracies and provocations, orienting 
themselves on rabid adversaries of the new Russia in the 
old army and supporting all the parties and political forces 
opposed to the Soviet power. 

The ruling circles of the USA, Britain and France flatly 
rejected the proposal, contained in the Decree on Peace, 
on joining in the talks on an armistice and peace. They 
refused to abandon the predatory aims for whose sake the 
world war had been started in 1914. They declared they 
would not recognise the Soviet government and took vigor- 
ous steps to isolate the Soviet Republic on the international 
scene and support the whiteguard counter-revolutionary for- 
ces in various parts of Russia. 

At first they concentrated on preventing the Soviet Repub- 
lic from signing peace and withdrawing from the war. This, 
they felt, would make it easier to deppse the Soviet power 
and ensure the preservation of the Russo-German front. 
Western bourgeois newspapers shouted that the Soviet power 
was shortlived. Meanwhile, the governments and general 
staffs of the two coalitions saw with rancour that this power, 
which was hateful to world capitalism, was growing strong- 
er and they prepared for major operations against the 
Soviet Republic. David Lloyd George, who was Britain’s 
Prime Minister at the time, frankly wrote in his War Mem- 
oirs: “The question whether the Russian Revolution will 
have as great an effect on the lives of the people in all 
countries as had the French Revolution, or an even greater, 
will be determined by one eventuality: it will depend on 
whether its leaders can keep their movement in the paths of 
peaceable development or whether its energies will be 
wasted and its purpose deflected by war. If Russia remains 
at peace then the Revolution will become one of the greatest 
factors in fashioning the destiny of the masses in all 
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lands which mankind has ever witnessed or experienced.” * 

The Western bourgeois governments endeavoured to wrap 
in silence Lenin’s Decree on Peace and the Soviet govern- 
ment’s steps to organise peace talks and end the world war. 
However, the truth about the October Revolution and the 
Soviet peace proposals penetrated all barriers. Huge rallies 
and demonstrations in support of Soviet Russia and her 
peace proposals were held in Britain, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and other countries; there was a sharp growth 
of the number of strikes and revolutionary actions of work- 
ers in solidarity with Soviet Russia. 

At the close of November 1917 Germany and then Aus- 
tria-Hungary officially declared that they were prepared to 
begin peace negotiations on the basis of the Soviet propos- 
als. The Soviet government informed the Entente govern- 
ments of this and repeated its proposal that negotiations on 
an immediate armistice and a general peace should begin 
on December 1. There was no reply to this proposal. On 
December 15 Soviet Russia signed an armistice agreement 
with Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. 
Hostilities ceased along the entire length of the enormous 
Russian front. 

In agreeing to an armistice and the initial talks with So- 
viet Russia, the powers of the Quadruple Alliance, notably 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, were motivated by far-reach- 
ing imperialist and anti-Soviet aims: a) to sign a peace on 
the Eastern front, transfer troops to the Western front and 
thereby form an army superior in strength to the enemy; 
b) improve their internal economic and political situation, 
enhance the shaken prestige of the ruling élite and under- 
mine the mounting anti-war and revolutionary movement; 
c) penetrate deeper into Russia economically and _ political- 
ly, deprive her of politically and economically important 
regions and, at the first opportunity, dismember Russia and 
thereby weaken her; d) use the economic dislocation and 
political “instability” in Soviet Russia to abolish the Soviet 
power as early as possible and piant Germanophile puppet 
regimes in Russia proper and some of her regions. On the 
question of the peace talks a struggle raged among the 
German ruling circles between the ‘‘moderate” financial, in- 
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dustrial and diplomatic elements grouped around Chancel- 
lor Georg Hertling, Foreign Minister Richard Kiihlmann and 
the rabidly aggressive military group headed by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and generals Paul Hindenburg and Erich Luden- 
dorff. 

In this situation the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government had to display consummate political and diplo- 
matic skill; the situation was aggravated by the dislocation 
of the economy and transport, the acute shortage of food and 
the fact that the old army was beginning to disintegrate. 

Soviet Russia steered a course towards peace with Ger- 
many. The peace talks were held in Brest-Litovsk. The 
bitter struggle over the signing of the Brest Peace (March 
3, 1918) and the annulment of that treaty after the victory 
of the democratic revolution in Germany in November 1918 
have been dealt with in detail in historical literature, and 
here it will be enough to recall some of its key elements. 

At the Brest-Litovsk talks the Soviet proposals, based 
on the Decree on Peace, were consistent with the aspira- 
tions of the working people of the whole world, and Ger- 
many and her allies did not venture to reject them 
openly. 

Richard Kiihlmann, who led the German delegation, de- 
clared on December 25, 1917 on behalf of the Quadruple 
Alliance that the “allied delegations feel that the basic terms 
of the Russian declaration could be used as the basis for 
peace negotiations”. * But this was in fact nullified by the 
reservation that ‘the proposals of the Russian delegation 
are acceptable only in the event all the belligerent powers 
without exception and reservations undertake within a cer- 
tain time to abide strictly by the terms common for all 
nations,” ** Two weeks later the German-Austrian bloc re- 
nounced even these declarations. On January 18, 1918 the 
representatives of the Quadruple Alliance put before the 
Soviet delegation a map on which a territory of over 150,000 
Square kilometres, which Kaiser Germany intended to wrest 
from Russia, was marked out. Developments showed that 
this was only the first step of German imperialism’s pred- 
atory, perfidious and annexationist policy. 

———— 


* The Brest-Litovsk Peace Talks, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1920, p. 9 
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The destiny of the October Socialist Revolution was in 
fact decided during these months. Parallel with organising 
the defence of the revolution’s gains, Lenin determined the 
Soviet state’s development for many decades ahead, for- 
mulating, among other things, the principles of its foreign 
policy and diplomacy. 

Lenin lived for 53 years. His entire conscious life was 
devoted to the proletariat, to progressive mankind, to the 
cause of socialism. There was not a month or year of that 
life that did not bring people new immortal works. His 
writings alone filled 55 volumes. Almost two full volumes 
were written during the few, sleepless and anxious months 
of the Brest talks, during the first months of the Soviet re- 
volutionary power. 

The works written in this period superbly convey the 
tense atmosphere in which the socialist revolution fought 
to defend itself. 

“The waves of revolution,’ Lenin wrote in early January 
1918 in his notes for From a Publicist’s Diary, ‘follow one 
upon the other not smoothly, not evenly, not all in the same 
way.... Revolutions—locomotives of history. Put the loco- 
motive into top gear and keep it on the rails. To raise the 
very lowest strata to making history.” He noted down theses 
on questions of diplomacy and of the talks in Brest: “A 
‘separate peace’, its dangers and its possible significance. In 
a separate peace an ‘understanding’ (‘compromise’) with the 
imperialists? A separate peace and our duty to the interna- 
tional proletariat.... The revolutionary war of a proletar- 
iat in power can only be a war for consolidated socialism.... 
First defeat the bourgeoisie in Russia, then fight the foreign, 
alien bourgeoisie.” * 

“The position of the socialist revolution in Russia must 
form the basis of any definition of the international tasks 
of our Soviet power.... It would be a mistake, however, to 
base the tactics of the Russian socialist government on at- 
tempts to determine whether or not the European, and es- 
pecially the German, socialist revolution will take place in 
the next six months (or some such brief period).” ** 

The situation over the conclusion of a peace, which Lenin 
so passionately urged, was complicated not only by the ag- 
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gressive designs of Kaiser Germany, which sought to take 
advantage of the moment and deprive Russia of her western 
territories. Further, the difficulties were aggravated by the 
emergence in the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) of 
the so-called “Left” deviation consisting of the “Left” Com- 
munists (Bukharin, Pyatakov, Radek, Osinsky, Lomov and 
others) and Trotsky and his supporters. What were the 
objectives of this opposition? It openly demanded the con- 
tinuation of the revolutionary war against Germany to a 
victorious end, until the war stirred the European proletar- 
iat, which, they claimed, was prepared to rise. Trotsky 
adopted an “intermediate” stand, saying that there should 
be neither peace nor war with Germany. Despite their dif- 
ferences, the groups opposed to Lenin’s policy were united 
by their capitulatory attitude, by their disbelief that having 
taken over power and obtaining peace the working class of 
Russia would consolidate the foundations of socialism in 
its country and build a new society. Hence the appeals of 
the “Left” Communists to the European proletariat, in whose 
actions they saw the only guarantee of the victory of the 
socialist revolution in Russia. 

Lenin adopted a firm stand against the “Lefts”. Polemis- 
ing with them and proving that peace with Germany had to 
be signed immediately in order to win a respite, he wrote 
at the time “that the moment a socialist government 
triumphed in any one country, questions must be decided, 
not from the point of view of whether this or that imperial- 
ism is preferable, but exclusively from the point of view 
of the conditions which best make for the development and 
consolidation of the socialist revolution which has already 
begun. 

“In other words, the underlying principle of our tactics 
must not be, which of the two imperialisms it is more prof- 
itable to aid at this juncture, but rather, how the socialist 
revolution can be most firmly and reliably ensured the pos- 
sibility of consolidating itself, or, at least, of maintaining 
itself in one country until it is joined by other countries.” * 

_He insisted on the rejection of the petty-bourgeois ca- 
Pitulatory verbiage of Trotsky and the “Left” Communists, 
On a sober account of the actual correlation of forces and 
Material {actors of that period of the socialist revolution, on 
ee 
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the reorganisation and formation of a reliable and ideologi- 
cally strong socialist workers’ and peasants’ army, and on 
unremitting constructive work in the centre and in the loca- 
lities in reorganising life in Russia along socialist prin- 
ciples. 

“In concluding a separate peace,” he wrote, ‘we free 
ourselves as much as is possible at the present moment 
from both hostile imperialist groups, we take advantage of 
their mutual enmity and warfare which hamper concerted 
action on their part against us, and for a certain period 
have our hands free to advance and to consolidate the social- 
ist revolution. The reorganisation of Russia on the basis of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the nationalisation 
of the banks and large-scale industry, coupled with exchange 
of products in kind between the towns and the small-peas- 
ant consumers’ societies, is quite feasible economically, pro- 
vided we are assured a few months in which to work in 
peace. And such a reorganisation will render socialism in- 
vincible both in Russia and all over the world, and at the 
same time will create a solid economic basis for a mighty 
workers’ and peasants’ Red Army.” * 

During this bitter internal and international struggle for 
withdrawal from the war Lenin generalised the experience 
of the working people in building the new life, charted a 
concrete programme of socialist construction, mapped out 
practical steps for drawing the masses into this work, defined 
the main orientation of economic policy in the period of 
transition from capitalism to socialism and formulated the 
principles for Soviet economic management. This programme 
is given in detail in How to Organise Emulation, The 
Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government, “Left-Wing” 
Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois Mentality, Draft Plan 
of Scientific and Technical Work, Speech at the First Con- 
gress of Economic Council and other works written in the 
period January-May 1918. Lenin had utter faith in the 
creative strength of the working people. He drew attention 
to the importance of the work that had already been started 
to reshape the foundations of social life. ‘“‘The world,” he 
wrote, “has never seen anything like that which is now 
taking place here in Russia, in this vast country broken 
up into a number of separate states and containing an enor- 
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mous number of heterogeneous nationalities and peoples. I 
refer to the immense organisational work in every uyezd 
and region, the organisation of the lower strata, the work 
of the masses themselves, the creative, constructive activ- 


ity.” * 

oh minute study of these works, in which Lenin developed 
many new fundamental propositions of the general theory 
of Marxism and of the state policy of the working class is 
of mestimable value to this day to everyone interested in 
scientific socialism. These works, it will be remembered, 
were written when an acute struggle raged in the party. The 
fundamental aspect of this struggle was, essentially speak- 
ing, the choice between two mutually excluding policies. 
The choice lay between Leninism and Trotskyism. On it de- 
pended the content of the Soviet state’s domestic and for- 
eign policies, and the destiny of socialism—its triumph or 
destruction. 

Trotsky’s stand was on the whole diametrically opposite 
to Lenin’s. Trotsky basically rejected Lenin’s theory that 
socialism could be built initially in one or several countries. 
During the struggle over the Brest peace and throughout 
the subsequent years until his exile from the Soviet Union, 
he continued to be guided by his anti-Marxist theory of 
“permanent” revolution, which denied the possibility of 
socialism triumphing in one country without state support 
from the European proletariat. At the 2nd All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets on November 8, 1917 he said: “We pin 
all ... our hopes on our revolution sparking the European 
revolution. If the revolutionary peoples of Europe do not 
crush imperialism, we shall be crushed—this is unquestion- 
able. Either the Russian revolution stirs up a whirlwind 
of struggle in the West, or the capitalists of all countries 
will strangle our revolution.” ** It is extremely indicative 
that this defeatist, petty-bourgeois tactic was combined by 
Trotsky with his idealisation of imperialist policy, particu- 
larly of US foreign policy in a speech at the All-Russia Cen- 
tral Executive Committee on November 21, 1917: ‘America 
May be tolerant of the fact of the Soviet government, for 
she is quite satisfied with the exhaustion of Allied countries 
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and Germany; moreover, she is interested in investing 
capital in Russia.” * 

This example shows Trotskyism’s petty-bourgeois incon- 
sistency and contradictory character, its exhibitionist but 
barren eclecticism. Small wonder that Lenin noted that 
Trotsky “has never had any ‘physiognomy’ at all; the only 
thing he does have is a habit of changing sides, of skipping 
from the liberals to the Marxists and back again”. ** 

Trotsky’s line was seen also in his haughty, scornful 
attitude to the work of the People’s Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs, which he headed for a few months. When the 
Communist S. S. Pestkovsky reported for work to Trotsky 
at the People’s Commissariat, he was told by the latter: 
“Tt’s not worth sending any more old comrades here. I 
myself took this job only to have more time for party af- 
fairs. My function here is small: to publish secret treaties 
and close shop.” *** 

The “Left” Communists formed a bloc with the Trots- 
kyists. Their slogan of “revolutionary war” sprang from their 
underestimation of the enemy’s strength and their overesti- 
mation of the European proletariat’s preparedness for revo- 
lutionary action against imperialism. They felt that it was 
enough to pressure imperialism for it to topple under the 
combined onslaught of the army of the revolution in Russia 
and the revolutionary European proletariat. Despite its out- 
ward ‘show of revolution”, the stance of the ‘Left’ Com- 
munists was permeated with opportunism, a pessimistic and 
capitulatory want of faith in the durability of the victory 
won by the proletariat of Russia, in the possibility of build- 
ing socialism in Soviet Russia without state support from the 
working class of the West European countries. 

The Trotskyists and the “Left’? Communists were opposed 
to the Soviet Republic signing any agreements with capital- 
ist countries, rejected the possibility of a peace treaty with 
them and considered that the establishment of such peace- 
ful relations signified the “perpetuation” of imperialism. 
They held that Lenin’s policy of peace and reasonable com- 
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promises with capitalist countries was non-proletarian and 
conciliatory, and accused the supporters of a peace treaty 
of “renouncing internationalism” and “betraying the inter- 
national proletariat”. They believed that the Russian revo- 
lution could be saved only by a world revolution, which 
they wanted to “speed up” and “push” by a revolutionary 
war of Soviet Russia against the international bourgeoisie. 

At the 7th Extraordinary Congress of the RCP(B) in 
March 1918 Bukharin, Trotsky and their supporters alleged 
that the striving for peace was due to the proletariat’s 
“exhaustion” and “disintegration”, to the petty-bourgeois 
“degeneration” of its party. Trotsky articulated capitulatory 
Menshevik views when he asserted that Russia could not 
build socialism with her own resources, that “for the pro- 
letariat the Soviet power is a much too heavy burden, that 
we appeared much too early and must go underground”. 
N. Osinsky, a leading “Left” Communist, bluntly declared: 
“The material building of life will become the prime task 
only when the proletariat is victorious on an international 
scale.” * The Trotskyists regarded Lenin’s plan for social- 
ist construction as a “plan for the restoration of capital- 
ism”’, ** 

This was the first serious divergence in ruling proletar- 
ian party. The attitude of Lenin’s opponents reflected the 
waverings and inconsistency of the petty-bourgeoisie, which, 
by virtue of its class nature, surrendered in face of the dif- 
ficulties of the struggle against imperialism and the internal 
counter-revolution and dashed helplessly between stirring 
pseudo-revolutionary verbiage and direct capitulation. 

The destiny of history’s first workers’ and peasants’ state 
was in fact decided in those grim days. Pseudo-revolution- 
ary verbiage and petty-bourgeois revolutionism, which 
smacked of anarchism and was unable to display self-control, 
organisation, discipline and staunchness, overwhelmed fair- 
ly large numbers of people in the country and in the party. 
“The instability of such revolutionism”, Lenin wrote, “its 
arrenness, and its tendency to turn rapidly into submis- 
sion, apathy, phantasms, and even a frenzied infatuation 
es 
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with one bourgeois fad or another—all this is common 
knowledge.” * 

But while this struggle went on, international reaction 
and the internal counter-revolution did not doze. They used 
the irresolution and waverings of the Trotskyists and the 
“Lefts” to organise increasing pressure on the Soviet power 
and restore capitalism. 

Trotsky’s adventurist, capitulatory platform was taken 
into account both by the rulers of the German bloc and of 
the Entente powers. A talk with Trotsky in December 1917 
convinced Count Wilhelm von Mirbach that the Soviet power 
was shortlived. This encouraged Berlin to adopt a hard line 
towards Soviet Russia at the Brest-Litovsk peace negotia- 
tions. Documents found after the Second World War in the 
archives of the German Foreign Ministry on the Wilhelm- 
strasse showed that the German government had received 
a series of reports of “confidential” statements by Trotsky 
to the effect that he had no intention of signing a peace 
treaty with the Germans and that, on the whole, he was not 
interested in such a treaty. In mid-January 1918 Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg sent Chancellor Hertling a teleg- 
ram notifying him of information received from a “trust- 
worthy source”: “Trotsky has written to Huysman, Chair- 
man of the International Social-Democratic Bureau, to say 
that there can be no question of a separate peace with Rus- 
sia, that the purpose is only to drag out the talks as long 
as possible and, in the meantime, to induce international 
social-democracy to take action in favour of a general peace”. 
In the same telegram Hindenburg advised: “This report 
confirms the surmise that Trotsky is using Brest as a rost- 
rum for propaganda. As soon as the intentions of the Ukrain- 
ians become clear it will be necessary to put an end to 
this tactic of Trotsky’s by an ultimatum.” ** In flagrant vio- 
lation of instructions from Lenin, as Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, Trotsky told the Germans at 
Brest-Litovsk on February 10, 1918 that Soviet Russia 
would withdraw from the war but would not sign a peace 
treaty, and that an order would be issued to demobilise the 
Russian army. In this way Trotsky attempted to give effect 
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to his slogan of ‘‘Neither war, nor peace” (or “Fight no 
war, sign no peace’). After making this declaration Trotsky 
left for Petrograd, an act which the Germans assessed as 
the suspension of the peace negotiations. All this occurred 
before the Germans presented a formal ultimatum, and it 
made it easier for the German imperialists to carry out 
their plans of intervention. 

On February 11, 1918 Chancellor Hertling wrote to Wil- 
helm II that he felt that Trotsky’s statement and the result- 
ant suspension of the talks undoubtedly indicated a renun- 
ciation of an armistice.* On the same day a Foreign Min- 
istry representative at the headquarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief sent a telegram stating that almost everybody be- 
lieved that nothing could have been more favourable to the 
Germans than Trotsky’s decision. In the long run, at the 
signing of the peace treaty some serious concessions would 
have had to be made to him. Now everything could be set- 
tled at the discretion of the Commander-in-Chief. The ter- 
ritorial question would be decided entirely as he desired. ** 

Trotsky’s action was discussed on February 13, 1918 by 
Wilhelm II with members of the Imperial government and 
representatives of the Commander-in-Chief. It was decided 
that Trotsky’s statement meant an end to the armistice. 
With the expiry of the armistice agreement on February 17, 
1918 hostilities were to be resumed with the objective of 
restoring order and tranquillity in areas adjoining the re- 
gions occupied by the Germans, chiefly in Livonia. *** 

Trotsky’s treachery cost the young Soviet Republic dear. 
On February 18 German troops began an offensive, in which 
they overcame the weak resistance put up by units of the 
old army. Soviet Russia found herself in a difficult position, 
and this was quickly utilised by the Western powers. On 
February 19 the French ambassador Joseph Noulens in- 
formed the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs by te- 
lephone that France could assist the Soviet government in 
the event it was prepared to resist Germany. **** However, 
Se 
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this by no means meant that the Western powers had any 
intention of helping the Soviet Republic. On the contrary, 
the policy of the USA, Britain and France was to drag 
Soviet Russia into the war against Germany with promises. 
For instance, London repeatedly instructed the British un- 
official representative in Soviet Russia Bruce Lockhart to 
check the rumours about serious disagreements between Le- 
nin and Trotsky, on which the British government pinned 
great hopes. 

Without the knowledge of the Soviet government Trotsky 
made unprincipled political promises to Entente represen- 
tatives. In talks with Raymond Robins, head of the US Red 
Cross Mission, and Bruce Lockhart, Trotsky concurred with 
their attempts to prevent Soviet Russia from withdrawing 
from the war against the Austro-German bloc by promising 
a concession that boiled down to Soviet Russia’s surrender 
to imperialism. Trotsky tried to put across the idea that US 
and Anglo-French imperialism was preferable to German 
imperialism and that Soviet Russia should accept assistance 
from the USA, Britain and France for the war against 
Germany. * 

The Party Central Committee remained in session through- 
out the whole of February 18 with short intervals. Lenin 
sharply criticised Trotsky and the “Left” Communists. His 
arguments convinced the majority of the CC members: a 
decision to inform the German government without delay 
of Soviet Russia’s consent to sign a peace treaty was passed 
by seven votes to five with one abstention. ** 

The German troops continued their advance, while the 
German government’s reply, containing more onerous peace 
terms, was received only in the morning of February 23. 
On that day Lenin wrote: ‘‘Let everyone know: he who is 
against an immediate, even though extremely onerous peace, 
is endangering Soviet power.” *** 

Germany demanded that Russia renounce her rights to 
Courland, Livonia and Estonia. Further, she demanded that 
Russia sign a peace treaty with the non-existent govern- 
ment of the Ukrainian Rada and with Finland. Russia had 
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to satisfy Turkey’s claims to the Caucasus, demobilise her 
army, agree to the renewal of the unfavourable 1904 trade 
treaty, grant Germany the right to unhampered, tariff-free 
export of ore, the most favoured nation status in trade up 
to 1925, and so on. 

In the Party Central Committee on February 23 Lenin 
categorically demanded the immediate acceptance of these 
predatory German peace terms. He declared that if the policy 
of revolutionary verbiage would continue, he would resign 
from the government and the CC. “These terms must be 
signed,” he said. “If you do not sign them, you will sign 
the Soviet power’s death sentence in three weeks.” * His 
adamant stand decided the issue. His proposal was passed by 
seven votes to four with four abstentions. ** 

Lenin showed that the “Left’’ Communists had been re- 
sponsible for helping German imperialists: “And if the new 
terms are worse, more onerous and humiliating than the 
bad, onerous and humiliating Brest terms, it is our pseudo- 
Lefis, Bukharin, Lomov, Uritsky and Co., who are to blame 
for this happening to the Great-Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic.... You were offered the Brest terms, and you replied 
by blustering and swaggering, which led to worse terms. 
That is a fact. And you cannot absolve yourselves of the 
responsibility for it.”’ *** 

In fighting the continued disorganising policy of the 
“Left”? Communists, who despite the decision passed by the 
CC declared that “in the interests of the World revolution 
it is expedient to accept the possibility of losing Soviet 
power”, Lenin stressed that this was a strange and monstr- 
ous attitude, **** that the preservation of the Soviet Repub- 
lic and the strengthening of the land of the victorious dicta- 
torship of the proletariat was the best support for the libera- 
tion movement of the peoples throughout the world. 

He gave a political assessment of the opponents of the 
peace treaty: “Not to conclude peace at the present mo- 
ment means declaring an armed uprising or a revolutionary 
war against German imperialism. This is either phrase-mak- 
ing or a provocation by the Russian bourgeoisie, which is 


* Minutes of the Central Committee of the RSDLP(B). August 
1917-February 1918, p. 213. 
** Tbid., p. 245. 
“** V_ J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 82. 
“* Thid., p. 69. 
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thirsting for the arrival of the Germans. In reality we can- 
not fight at the present time, for the army is against the 
war and is unable to fight.” * 

“It is incredibly, unprecedentedly hard to sign an unfor- 
tunate, immeasurably severe, infinitely humiliating peace 
when the strong has the weak by the throat,’ ** he wrote 
at the time. He was fully aware of the immense responsibi- 
lity that he was assuming by agreeing to this onerous peace, 
but he did not hesitate or have any doubts whatever. 

The peace treaty with Germany was signed at Brest- 
Litovsk by a new Soviet delegation on March 3, 19148. 

In summing up the polemic over the treaty, Lenin wrote: 
“We have signed a Tilsit Peace. We shall attain our victory 
and our liberation, just as the Germans after the Peace 
of Tilsit of 1807 attained their liberation from Napoleon in 
1813 and 18414. The interval between our Tilsit Peace and 
our liberation will probably be shorter, for history is mov- 
ing faster. 

“Down with blustering! On with the improvement of dis- 
cipline and organisation in all earnest!” *** 

The 7th Extraordinary Congress of the Party was held on 
March 6-8, 1918 in Petrograd to pass a final decision on the 
question of peace. The CC political report was delivered by 
Lenin. He made a profound analysis of the revolution’s de- 
velopment in Russia and of the alignment of class forces 
in Russia and on the international scene, and showed that 
it had been correct to sign the Brest peace. 

The greatest difficulty of the Russian revolution, he said, 
was that it had to carry out its creative tasks while being 
surrounded by capitalist states, with international imperial- 
ism openly showing its hostility. This situation required 
the Communist Party and the Soviet government to pursue 
a flexible foreign policy, and manoeuvre in international 
relations in order to prevent the imperialist powers from 
uniting against Soviet Russia and to preserve peace for as 
long as possible. In the obtaining situation it had been ne- 
cessary to retreat temporarily and sign an onerous peace 
with German imperialism. That peace gave the Soviet state 
a respite and the opportunity to strengthen its position in 
order to move farther towards socialism. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 57. 
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Of course, it had to be borne in mind that the Brest 
peace was a forced measure on the part of the young and 
still weak Soviet state, which did not have an army and 
whose economy had been devastated by the war. 

In “Left-Wing’ Communism—an Infantile Disorder, Le- 
nin showed the total untenability of the assertions that the 
proletarian party should make no compromises. He noted 
that the Marxists could not reject compromises that strength- 
ened the revolution’s position. 

He warned that military attacks by imperialist states 
on the Soviet Republic would be inevitable. For that reason 
it was the cardinal duty of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet government and the highest duty of all the working 
people to strengthen their socialist country’s defence capa- 
bility. He insisted on resolute measures to bring revolution- 
ary order to the country, prepare the people for the defence 
of their socialist country and build up powerful armed for- 
ces relying on a modern economy, the latest technologies 
and advanced military theory. 

Lenin's policy in the question of the Brest peace, which 
he called a “great backward movement” and, at the same 
time, considered a “concession that strengthened us and dis- 
membered the forces of international imperialism”,* was 
approved at the congress by a majority vote. 

As Lenin foresaw, the Brest treaty did not last long. 
In November 1918 the German empire was swept away by 
a revolution. The shackling peace treaty was annulled, and 
this allowed establishing and promoting genuinely equal 
and peaceful relations between the two countries and their 
peoples. From this it is clear that a diplomatic victory is 
sometimes worth victories won on the battlefield. 

While February 23, 1918, when the German offensive was 
brought to a halt near Pskov, became the birthday of the 
gallant Soviet Army, the developments over the Brest treaty 
were a flaming crucible, the Soviet, Leninist diplomacy’s 
baptism of fire. 


CREATION OF THE SOVIET DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


After the October Revolution the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs was set up as one of the arms of the 
Soviet government. This was not simply an act of renaming 
ee 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. 25, 146. 
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a foreign affairs department. An entirely new diplomati 
service had to be set up to implement the fundamental] 
new foreign policy. It had to be a dependable exponen 
and instrument of the foreign policy of the world’s firs 
Soviet state and faithfully serve the workers’ and peasants 
revolution, the cause of socialism. 

The old diplomatic apparatus of tsarist Russia and of th 
bourgeois-landowner Provisional government was _ totall 
unsuited for this purpose. The old Ministry of Foreign Af 
fairs had drawn its cadres from the most privileged aristo- 
cratic and bourgeois circles devoted to tsarism. Not onl 
the workers or peasants, but even the commoner intelligen 
tsia (ie., intellectuals who did not belong to the nobilit 
or the big bourgeoisie) were not represented in the person 
nel of the diplomatic service. Only a rich man could be a 
official of the tsarist Foreign Ministry. Among the staff 0 
570 in the central apparatus of the Foreign Ministry in Rus 
sia and abroad in 1913 there were 39 barons, 33 princes 
including a prince of the royal family, and a dozen counts 
Naturally, they were hostile to the October Revolution an 
in many cases held the threads leading to counter-revolu 
tionary conspiracies and risings, to acts of terrorism agains 
the leaders of Soviet Russia. Attempts were made to tur 
the old foreign diplomatic apparatus into an organised cen 
tre of resistance to Soviet Russia and of the whiteguard 
(one of these was the Council of Russian Diplomatic Mis 
sions Abroad set up in Paris). 

The apparatus of the People’s Commissariat for Foreig 
Affairs was formed under the guidance of the Communis 
Party’s CC and with the direct participation of Lenin, who 
attached immense importance to this work. The aims and 
structure of the Foreign Affairs Commissariat and also the 
status of Soviet missions abroad were determined unde 
Lenin's personal direction. He took a hand in the selection 
and training of Soviet diplomats, considering party com- 
mitment the key element. Having in mind the apparatus of 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, he wrote 
that “this apparatus is an exceptional component of our 
state apparatus. We have not allowed a single influential 
person from the old tsarist apparatus into it. All sections 
with any authority are composed of Communists”. * 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 609. 


The victorious proletariat had no trained career diplo- 
mats at the time. Experienced party officials, who had taken 
part in the international working-class movement and were 
familiar with life in foreign countries, were appointed to 
diplomatic posts. They included G. V. Chicherin, V. V. Vo- 
rovsky, L. M. Karakhan, L. B. Krasin, M. M. Litvinov, 
D. Z. Manuilsky, L. K. Martens and V. R. Menzhinsky. 

A large contribution to the practical work of the Soviet 
diplomatic service was made in those years by Y. M. Sverd- 
lov, J. V. Stalin, M. I. Kalinin, M. V. Frunze, S. M. Kirov, 
G. K. Orjonikidze and other leading officials of the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet government. 

In mid-December 1917 the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs was still very small, consisting of a Sec- 
retariat, Department for Relations with the West, Depart- 
ment for Relations with the East, Press, Prisoners-of-War, 
Legal, Personnel, Visa, Economic, Cipher and other depart- 
ments. Altogether it had a staff of about 130 persons. A 
group of Bolshevik workers, soldiers and Baltic Fleet sail- 
ors was sent to work in the Commissariat. N. G. Markin, 
who organised the publication of tsarist Russia’s treaties 
with other imperialist powers, was appointed Secretary of 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. Soon after- 
wards he volunteered for the front and was killed in the 
Civil War. In May 1918 the People’s Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs expanded to 16 subdivisions. * 

In 1918 and subsequent years, guided by Lenin’s injunc- 
tion on turning the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Af- 
fairs into a militant foreign policy organ, the party CC 
enlarged and renewed its personnel with highly-trained 
Saad cadres and helped to strengthen it organisation- 
ally. 

The charting of a new foreign policy and drive to imple- 
ment the new, socialist diplomacy required considerable 
work and attention on the part of the leadership of the party 
and the state. Here, too, a colossal role was played by Le- 
nin. “From the moment the People’s Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs was formed,” the veteran Communist Y. S. Ga- 
netsky recalls, “Lenin personally directed Soviet diplomacy 


— 


4 Y. Vygodsky, At the Sources of Soviet Diplomacy, Moscow, 
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to the last days of his life.... There was no area of work 
or question that Lenin did not have to look into.” * 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs rendered 
the party CC and the Council of People’s Commissars con- 
siderable help in carrying out foreign policy tasks and 
sometimes in organising cooperation between the Soviet 
republics and in establishing Soviet power in the localities. 

Naturally, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
(Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR today) was only 
the executive organ of the Soviet state in foreign policy, 
which was formulated and implemented in all major issues 
by the higher leading organs—the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and the Council of People’s Commissars. 
Diplomacy is the instrument of a country’s foreign policy, 
neither more nor less; needless to say, whether this instru- 
ment is good or bad is as important in politics as in an 
orchestra. 

Lenin not only personally directed the formulation of 
Soviet foreign policy but also engaged directly in diplomatic 
affairs. He wrote the main foreign policy documents of the 
early years of the Soviet power. He drew up or edited many 
of the notes, appeals and statements of the Soviet govern- 
ment and the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, or 
gave detailed instructions on the content of such documents. 
He drew up directives to Soviet diplomats taking part in 
international conferences and advised Soviet diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in foreign countries. He conducted talks and 
had many meetings with foreign ambassadors and envoys, 
heads of missions and officials of international organisa- 
tions. 

The Decree on Peace of 1917, the Brest Treaty of March 
1918, the plans for economic and trade relations with cap- 
italist countries, the breakthrough of the economic blockade, 
the talks with the US emissary William Bullitt, the Genoa 
Conference and the diplomatic victory at Rapallo in April 
1922, the Lausanne Conference in 1923, the recognition of 
the independence of Finland and Poland, the promotion of 
friendly relations with Eastern countries, the signing of the 
Soviet-Mongolian agreement of 1921—these and many other 


* Y.S. Ganetsky, On Lenin. Excerpts from Reminiscences, Moscow, 
1933, p. 73 (in Russian). 
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foreign policy acts during the early years of the Soviet state 
were associated with Lenin. 

Lenin’s books, articles and speeches at party congresses 
and at congresses of Soviets contain profound analyses of 
the international situation during the turbulent, eventful 
early post-October years and a scientific substantiation of 
Soviet diplomatic actions aimed at. ending the imperialist 
world war, ensuring victory in the Civil War and in the 
struggle against the intervention, establishing peaceful, 
treaty-based relations with Western countries, rendering 
every possible assistance to the international struggle of the 
working class and supporting the national liberation move- 
ment in the East. 

Many hitherto unknown foreign policy documents written 
by Lenin were published in the Collected Works. The 
foreign policy archives of the Soviet state and of many other 
countries are being opened. This is making it possible to 
study the foreign policy of the Soviet state of Lenin’s day 
and of subsequent years. 

The foreign policy and diplomacy of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries are justifiably called Leninist. 

It is sometimes asked: How could Lenin determine the 
foreign policy principles of a huge country like the Soviet 
Union more than 50 years in advance? How could he have 
laid down immutable principles for socialist diplomacy? 

The strength of his ideas in foreign policy, as in other 
spheres, is that they rest on a profound scientific, Marxist 
understanding of the regularities of social development and 
of the relations between states. His creative development of 
Marxism in the epoch of transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism enabled him to go into the very essence of inter- 
national relations of that epoch. 

Like Marx, he saw in foreign policy an important form 
of the class struggle directly affecting the vital interests of 
the working class and of working people generally. The 
founders of Marxism devoted much of their attention to 
mternational relations and foreign policy. Long before the 
victory of the socialist revolution they closely analysed the 
main tasks, including foreign policy tasks, that would con- 
front the proletariat after it seized power. 

In tracing the contours of the future social system that 
would be free of exploitation and oppression, Marx wrote 
‘hat that society’s international principle “will be Peace, 
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because its national ruler will be everywhere the same— 
Labour’’.* 

Inaugural Address of the Working-Men’s International 
Association (1864), which is one of scientific socialism’s 
main programme documents, ends with Marx’s famous for- 
mula that the working class is obliged “to master themselves 
the mysteries of international politics.” ** 

Marx and Engels brilliantly analysed foreign policies 
pursued in their day and in past epochs. 

In enlarging upon Marx’s views, Lenin stressed repeatedly 
long before the October Revolution that the party of the 
working class had to analyse exhaustively not only the 
domestic but also the foreign policy of states, and show its 
class essence and objective historical content. He made it 
plain that to counter-balance the bourgeois-landowner for- 
eign policy programme the Communist Party had to have 
its own proletarian platform in foreign policy and diplomacy 
that would meet with the vital interests of the working class 
and all other working people and be consistent with the 
principles of proletarian internationalism and the ideals of 
socialism. 

The works of Lenin and the Bolshevik Party’s decisions 
of the pre-October period contain a detailed Marxist analysis 
of the international position and foreign policy of bourgeois 
and bourgeois-landowner parties and states and a sweeping 
critique of their mercenary aims, that in most cases con- 
flicted with national interests. Moreover, the classical Marx- 
ist propositions on relations between socialist states and 
nations and on questions of war and peace are developed 
in these documents. 

The principles that after the victory of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution underlay the foreign policy and diplo- 
macy of the Soviet state were thus formulated long before 
the revolution. 

The Soviet state’s major foreign policy acts instituted 
soon after the revolution were, in effect, part of the general 
programme that had been charted by the Bolshevik Party 
in this area long before it assumed power. In turn, this 
programme was based on the scientific theory of Marxism 
and on Lenin’s theoretical studies in the pre-October period. 

* K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, 
Vol. Two, p. 194. 
** Tbid., p. 18. 
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This was noted even by bourgeois observers. In his book 
on the sources of Soviet diplomacy S. Y. Vygodsky quotes 
a correct conclusion drawn during the early years of Soviet 
power by the British journalist Michael Farbman, who wrote 
that the basic guidelines of Soviet foreign policy had been 
worked out by the Bolshevik Party long before the October 
Revolution. * 

After the revolution Lenin noted on many occasions that 
in any analysis of the international situation and in charting 
the foreign policy of the Soviet state it was vital to study 
and take into account the deep-lying economic and other 
foundations determining the essential interests and main 
features of the domestic and foreign policy of states, of 
their ruling classes, parties and governments and, in this 
context, the struggle between various political orientations 
and persons in one period or another. 

Further, in underscoring the specific features of relations 
between countries, he said that note had to be taken op- 
portunely of every concrete situation and all the sudden 
twists and turns in international development and the policy 
of different countries in order to miss no opportunity to 
strengthen socialism, peace and democracy. In Lenin’s ap- 
proach to the foreign policy tasks of the Soviet state there 
was not a hint of doctrinairism, dogmatism or superficial 
improvisation. He acted on the contention that the foreign 
policy of a socialist state was both a science and an art. 
In speaking of politics as a whole, he noted that it “is more 
like algebra than arithmetic, and still more like higher than 
elementary mathematics.” ** 

He wrote that “politics is a science and an art that does 
not fall from the skies or come gratis, and that, if it wants 
to overcome the bourgeoisie, the proletariat must train its 
own proletarian ‘class politicians’, of a kind in no way in- 
ferior to bourgeois politicians”. *** In this lies one of Lenin’s 
Main demands of diplomats. 

In his polemic with the opponents of the Brest Peace 
Treaty Lenin made it plain that in politics, including foreign 
Policy, there was no room for phrase-making and volun- 
tarism. “Revolutionary phrase-making,” he wrote, “more 


ee 
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often than not, is a disease from which revolutionary parties 
suffer at times when they constitute, directly or indirectly, a 
combination, alliance or intermingling of proletarian and 
petty-bourgeois elements, and when the course of revolu- 
tionary events is marked by big, rapid zigzags. By revolu- 
tionary phrase-making we mean the repetition of revolu- 
tionary slogans irrespective of objective circumstances at a 
given turn in events, in the given state of affairs obtaining 
at the time. The slogans are superb, alluring, intoxicating, 
but there are no grounds for them; such is the nature of 
the revolutionary phrase.” * 

He saw a vital condition of politics generally and of for- 
eign policy, in particular, in “the need for a strictly objective 
appraisal of the class forces and their alignment, before 
taking any political action”. ** 

As we have already pointed out, in foreign policy Lenin 
relied on his profound analysis of imperialism with its in- 
herent fundamental contradictions. 

Immediately after the revolution, during the Brest talks 
and on many occasions later Lenin said that it was im- 
perative to take into account the new conditions of the 
struggle of the proletarian party that had seized state power 
in the world’s largest state and had, as a result, raised the 
tasks of the Russian and international working class to a 
new, higher historical level. 

He made the point time and again that since the Soviet 
state existed in a system of states, of capitalist states at 
that, it had to reckon with this fact soberly. As he saw it, 
the principal tasks of the proletariat in international politics, 
tasks closely linked with its foreign policy aims, were to 
achieve the utmost strengthening of the Soviet state’s eco- 
nomic and military potential and international influence and 
pursue a flexible and purposeful foreign policy. 

He observed that history usually followed a zigzag course 
and that a Marxist had to be able to appraise its most com- 
plicated and fantastic turns. “Every zigzag in history,” he 
wrote, ‘is a compromise, a compromise between the old, 
which is no longer strong enough to completely negate the 
new, and the new, which is not yet strong enough to com- 
pletely overthrow the old.” *** 


* V. 1. Lenin, a Works, Vol. 27, p. 19. 
** Thid., Vol. 34, . 33. 
*#* Thid., Vol. 43, s 23. 
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He held that in view of the fact that she was surrounded 
by capitalist states Soviet Russia had to base her foreign 
policy and diplomacy largely on the utilisation of the contra- 
dictions inevitable in the capitalist world. In summing up 
the results of the Brest talks, he said: ‘‘Brest-Litovsk was 
significant in being the first time that we were able, on an 
immense scale and amidst vast difficulties, to take advantage 
of the contradictions among the imperialists in such a way 
as to make socialism the ultimate gainer ... our having 
taken due advantage of the conflict between German and 
American imperialism; we made a tremendous concession 
to German imperialism; by doing so we at once safeguarded 
ourselves against persecution by both imperialisms.” * 

He postulated that “victory is impossible unless one has 
learned how to attack and retreat properly”. ** It would be 
wrong to believe that the advanced, progressive forces learned 
solely from the experience of victorious revolutions or 
actions. They learned as much, if they were capable and 
really wanted to acquire the art and science of politics, also 
from defeats and setbacks. He wrote: “...it was this great 
defeat that taught the revolutionary parties and the revolu- 
tionary class a real and very useful lesson, a Jesson in his- 
torical dialectics, a lesson in an understanding of the polit- 
ical struggle, and in the art and science of waging that 
struggle. It is at moments of need that one learns who one’s 
friends are. Defeated armies learn their lesson.” *** 

He did not rule out the need for certain agreements with 
imperialist countries, for agreements that would serve the 
interests of socialism. In answer to the adventurist, phrase- 
mongering attacks of the Trotskyists and the “Left”? Com- 
munists on agreements with capitalist countries, he asked 
sarcastically: ‘‘Perhaps the authors believe that the interests 
of the world revolution forbid making any peace at all with 
imperialists?... The incorrectness of this view ... is as 
clear as day. A socialist republic surrounded by imperialist 
powers could not, from this point of view, conclude any 
economic treaties, and could not exist at all, without flying 
to the moon.” **** 


mm. 


* Tbid., Vol. 34, p. 439. 
** Thid., p. 28. 

** Thid., pp. 27-28. 

**** Thid., Vol. 27, p. 74. 
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Backed by the revolutionary creative genuis of the masses 
and by the liberation struggle of the international working 
class and of the nations and peoples oppressed by imperial- 
ism, the Soviet state skilfully utilised the contradictions 
rending imperialism in the interests of socialism and peace. 
The Soviet Union’s history of more than half a century in- 
controvertibly refutes the assertions of the anti-Leninist 
trends that no diplomatic agreements with imperialist coun- 
tries can benefit socialism. The Brest Peace Treaty and its 
quick collapse, the treaty signed with the Weimar Republic 
at Rapallo (1922), the treaties signed by the USSR with 
Western capitalist states on the establishment of diplomatic 
relations, the Soviet-German non-aggression treaty of 1939, 
the formation of the anti-Hitlerite coalition during the 
Second World War and the 1945 Potsdam Agreements are 
only some of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy acts that more 
eloquently than words bear out the foresight displayed by 
Lenin and his party. 

Of course, these events were by no means solely the result 
of diplomacy, however skilful; they were not even the result 
solely of foreign policy. In them were condensed the strength 
of the people’s government, the invincible energy of the 
revolutionary people, socialism’s great socio-economic 
achievements, the tremendous capability of the armed forces 
built up by socialism, and the organisation of the Leninist 
Communist Party and its unbounded devotion to the cause 
of the working class. 

Lenin set an example of a creative Marxist approach to 
questions of foreign policy. 

G. V. Chicherin, who was People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, vividly described Lenin as the leader and inspirer 
of Soviet foreign policy. He wrote in early 1924: “It has 
long been recognised by everybody that the Soviet Republic 
has a coherent foreign policy.... 

“In the period when Lenin took an extremely active part 
in all areas of state affairs, I worked in my department in 
almost continuous contact with him. During the first years 
of our republic I spoke to him by telephone, sometimes at 
great length, several times every day, in addition to private 
conversations, frequently discussing all the details of current 
diplomatic affairs of any importance. At once seeing the 
essence of each issue and at once making a broad political 
appraisal of it, he invariably gave a brilliant analysis of the 
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diplomatic situation, and his advice (frequently he at once 
suggested even the text of a reply to another government) 
could serve as an example of diplomatic finesse and flexi- 
bility.” * 

Lenin drove home the point that a scientific approach to 
foreign policy issues was the basis of the work of a Com- 
munist engaged in diplomacy. 

He wrote that it was impossible for diplomats to act cor- 
rectly if they “do not grasp the new socio-economic and 
political situation, do not take into consideration the change 
in the conditions that demands a speedy and abrupt change 
of tactics.” ** He constantly made the reminder that “Marx- 
ism demands the consideration of objective conditions and 
their changes, that the question must be presented concrete- 
ly as applicable to those conditions’’. *** 

He believed that a diplomat had to be able to assess the 
actual situation soberly and evaluate the strength of his 
country and of the adversary carefully, writing: “Marxism 
requires of us a strictly exact and objectively verifiable 
analysis of the relations of classes and of the concrete 
features peculiar to each historical situation. We Bolsheviks 
have always tried to meet this requirement, which is ab- 
solutely essential for giving a scientific foundation to pol- 
icy.” *“** He taught that realistic thinking implied a prin- 
cipled stand and firmness on the central, essential issue of 
pursuing the policy of the party. 

Such is the key requirement made of Soviet diplomats. 


THE CONFIDENT TREAD 
OF THE LENINIST DIPLOMACY 


The first months after the victory of the October Revolu- 
tion were a period of the Soviet power’s triumphant spread 
throughout the whole of Russia. Then came the period of 
Brest and after that the bitter Civil War and the interven- 
tion of imperialist states. The plans for peaceful socialist 
economic, cultural and state development that Lenin had 
TT 

* G, V. Chicherin, Articles and Speeches on Foreign Policy, 
Moscow, 1961, pp. 276-77 (in Russian). 
** 'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 454. 


*** Thid., pp. 454-52. 
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developed in early 1918 had to be postponed for a few 
years. 

Despite the tension generated by the Civil War, when the 
situation became critical, Lenin and the Communist Party 
continued pursuing an active foreign policy aimed at 
strengthening the Soviet Republic’s international position, 
exposing the policy of the interventionists, fostering the 
Hands Off Russia movement of the workers and people 
generally in Western Europe and the USA, splitting the 
united front of the imperialists, and winning a peaceful 
respite. 

Lenin minutely studied the situation in the Entente and 
the attitude of different bourgeois circles and public per- 
sonalities. 

He initiated a series of diplomatic steps relative to Brit- 
ain, France, the USA, Japan and Italy. While showing the 
constancy of Soviet Russia’s principled foreign policy of 
peace, these steps intensified the divergence in the views of 
the participants in the intervention. 

“Throughout the period of the intervention,” G. V. Chi- 
cherin recalls, “Lenin insisted on our continuing making 
peace proposals to our adversaries. He had no apprehension 
that this would be taken as a sign of weakness. On the 
contrary, he felt that this was one of the most effective ways 
of bringing pressure to bear on bellicose interventionist feel- 
ing in the Entente countries.” * 

In October 1918 Lenin instructed the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs to draft a note to US President 
Woodrow Wilson exposing US imperialism’s hypocrisy and 
showing the flagrant discrepancy between its words and 
actions in detail, politely, but caustically. Moreover, he 
wrote that the note should request a clear statement of the 
Entente’s claims on Soviet Russia, so that the hostilities 
could be ended and outstanding issues settled by diplomatic 
means. The note was written by Chicherin. Lenin’s letter of 
only 10-12 lines was thus extended inte a militant document 
that to this day remains a brilliant example of Soviet diplo- 
matic practice. ** 

In his works on foreign policy and in the official diplo- 


i G. V. Chicherin, Articles and Speeches on Foreign Policy, 
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matic documents written by him Lenin was laconic and 
displayed the ability to state the substance of a problem 
jin meaningful, succinct language and to pick out from a 
mass of facts and events what was most essential and sig- 
nificant and required far-reaching action. 

In a letter to Y. A. Berzin, the Soviet envoy in Switzer- 
land, on October 29, 1918 Chicherin wrote: “Relative to the 
Entente our note to Wilson combines several antithetic aims, 
and alongside agitation reckons with the possibility, by no 
means to be discounted, of coming to terms, as we did at 
Brest. Moreover, we take the conflicting interests in the 
Entente into account. In precisely this context we are now 
endeavouring to take concrete steps. We have already initiat- 
ed some steps relative to France and to America through 
unofficial channels—and we are thinking of undertaking 
the same in other directions as well.” * 

On November 3, 1918 the People’s Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs officially, on behalf of the Soviet government, 
proposed a cease-fire to the governments of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and the USA. ** 

Three days later, the 6th Extraordinary All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets made another offer of peace negotiations 
to the above-mentioned countries. It instructed the Council 
of People’s Commissars and the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs ‘forthwith to take the steps needed to trans- 
late this decision into life”. *** 

In February 1919 the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs sent one more message to the Entente states. Regard- 
ing this message Chicherin wrote: ‘In our note of Februa- 
ry 4, 1919, which was the result of a detailed examination 
of the question by Lenin personally, we agreed, for the first 
time, to recognise our debts, leaving open the mode of im- 
plementing that recognition, and there and then proposed a 
Series of concessions to the Entente.” **** 

In March Lenin and Chicherin had meetings with Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, a member of the US delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference, who had come to Moscow. On March 14, 
1919 the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party 
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(Bolsheviks) considered the Entente peace proposals brought 
by Bullitt. Lenin moved that they should be accepted as a 
basis. “Every word of our proposals,” Chicherin wrote, “was 
carefully weighed by Lenin. A term was at once named 
after which these proposals would be null and void. Lenin 
said at the time: ‘If they do not accept our proposals now, 


the next time they will not get such favourable terms.’ ” * 


Lenin proposed choosing a neutral country, the Moonsund 
Islands as a last resort, as the venue of a conference and 
made the proviso that the Soviet state should have direct 
communication. 

The draft of a peace treaty was agreed in the course 
of further negotiations with Bullitt. However, still counting 
on extending their intervention, the Western powers rejected 
this draft. 

The diplomatic and economic blockade, imposed on Soviet 
Russia by the imperialists during the Civil War and the 
foreign intervention, began to crumble under the impact of 
vigorous Soviet actions on the international scene. In 1920 
peace treaties were signed with Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia 
and Finland and diplomatic relations were established with 
them simultaneously. In the autumn of 1920 Soviet Russia 
and Poland began peace negotiations, which likewise cul- 
minated in the signing of a peace treaty and the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. In 1921-1922 the Soviet govern- 
ment signed trade treaties with some West European coun- 
tries (Britain, Czechoslovakia and Italy) and resumed re- 
lations with Germany. The People’s Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs opened diplomatic missions in Britain, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Austria, Sweden and Norway. 
Like the soldiers during the Civil War, the Soviet diplomats 
fought selflessly for their country’s international recognition. 
Some of them died at their posts, as happened with 
V. V. Vorovsky, I. O. Kolomiitsev and P. L. Voikov. The 
Leninist foreign policy contributed greatly towards ending 
the imperialist blockade of Soviet Russia, breaking through 
the encirclement and then bringing about the total collapse 
of the intervention. 

From the moment it was formed, the Soviet government 
pursued a firm and principled policy of promoting friendly 
relations with Eastern countries. 


* G. V. Chicherin, Op. cit., p. 282. 
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Lenin attached immense significance to the work of Soviet 
diplomats in these countries. In his parting words to 
S. I. Aralov, who was going to Turkey as the Soviet envoy, 
Lenin said: “Considerable, patient, cautious and attentive 
work ... is needed. You ... must be wide awake and pa- 


tient.” * 


“Lenin was without question tremendously interested in 
every step of our Eastern policy,” Chicherin wrote. “I re- 
member his long talk with the first Afghan extraordinary 
mission. During the Moscow conference with Turkey he 
telephoned me every evening and questioned me closely 
about what had been accdmplished in the course of the day. 
He took a keen interest in these negotiations. Also, he was 
persevering in his policy of entering into friendly relations 
with the Persian government.” ** 

These are only a few lines from the reminiscences of 
Lenin’s associates, but they testify to his unflagging atten- 
tion to strengthening friendship with Eastern countries and 
peoples. 

The profound sincerity of Soviet policy towards Eastern, 
including neighbouring, countries, is shown by the instruc- 
tions of June 1921 of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to the Soviet envoy in Afghanistan. It states: 

“Our policy is a policy of peace and cooperation among 
all peoples. Today, when the Eastern peoples, as economical- 
ly backward nations, are painfully aware of foreign economic 
oppression, socialist Soviet Russia is their natural friend. 

“Our policy in the East is not aggressive. It is a policy 
of peace and friendship. In your work you must systematic- 
ally accentuate this basic fact and, in particular, in Kabul 
make the development of our friendship with Afghanistan 
your principal aim. Friendship implies mutual assistance 
and, in keeping with our desire to make every possible con- 
tribution to friendly Afghanistan’s development and flores- 
cence, we are prepared to give it all the assistance in our 
power in this peaceful area. You must study Afghanistan’s 
needs and requirements and ascertain the wishes of its 
8overnment so that in the development and fulfilment of the 
Russo-Afghan treaty we can render it all the assistance in 
Our power in order to help promote its development and 
—— 
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prosperity. You are instructed to pay particularly close at- 
tention to the Emir’s programme of reforms. At Afghanis- 
tan’s present stage of development, the enlightened ab- 
solutist monarchy of the type we had in our country in the 
eighteenth century is for it a major progressive advance. We 
cannot and must not approach Afghanistan with the yard- 
stick of economically developed countries. Needless to say, 
we must not forget for a moment and leave in the shade the 
enormous distinction between the communist programme and 
the programme that is being put into effect and may be im- 
plemented by the present Afghan government. We should 
not for a moment hide our face. But this does not prevent 
us from stating our sympathy and giving every assistance 
to the reformist undertakings of the friendly Afghan govern- 
ment and the progressive initiative of the enlightened abso- 
lutist monarchy. We do not for a moment become monarch- 
ists or adherents of absolutism. This must be obvious to 
everybody. But we are giving all the assistance we can to 
the progressive-minded Emir. 

“You must at all costs avoid the fatal mistake of artificial 
attempts at planting communism in the country. We tell 
the Afghan government: You have one system, we have 
another; we have our ideals, you have yours; however, we 
are linked by the common aspiration for the complete 
sovereignty, independence and independent actions of our 
peoples. We do not interfere in your internal affairs or the 
independent actions of your people; we assist every devel- 
opment that plays a progressive role in the advancement 
of your people. We do not for a moment think of imposing 
on your people a programme alien to it at the present stage 
of their development.” * The experience of more than half 
a century of promoting friendly relations between the Soviet 
Union and Afghanistan has confirmed that in inter-state 
relations the Soviet Union’s words do not conflict with its 
deeds. The relations that are now being promoted with the 
republican system in neighbouring Afghanistan are per- 
meated with the same spirit of mutual respect for sovereign- 
ty, non-interference in internal affairs, equality and mutual- 
ly beneficial cooperation as in the days when they were 
directed by Lenin. 


* Foreign Policy Documents of the USSR, Vol. IV, Moscow, 1960, 
pp. 166-67 (in Russian). 
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People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs Chicherin wrote 
on January 9, 1922 to the Soviet envoy in Iran (Persia) 
F. A. Rotshtein: “... our Eastern policy remains diametrical- 
ly opposite to the Eastern policy of the imperialist states. 
Our Eastern policy pursues the aim of fostering the in- 
dependent economic and political development of the Eastern 
peoples and will give these peoples every possible support. 
We see our role and mission in being the natural and disin- 
terested friends and allies of peoples fighting for complete 
independent economic and political development. Let the 
Persians have no fear that we will be traitors. We cannot 
be such because this would hack away the very foundation 
on which our political position rests. We must remain our- 
selves, and this means that in the East we shall continue 
our policy and that the Persians, as the other Eastern peo- 
ples, should under no circumstances believe we will modify 
our established policy.” * 

In face of savage resistance from British imperialism and 
its agents, the Soviet government entered into negotiations 
with Iran with the purpose of normalising relations between 
the two countries on a new basis, that of equality. These 
talks ended successfully on February 26, 1924 with the 
signing of a Soviet-Iranian treaty in Moscow. ** 

The terms of the treaty strengthened Iran’s independence 
and sovereignty. The Soviet government declared its total 
renunciation of tsarist Russia’s imperialist policy and reaf- 
firmed its annulment of all the treaties, conventions and 
agreements belittling the rights of the Iranian people con- 
cluded by the tsarist government with Iran. Moreover, Soviet 
Russia denounced the criminal policy of all the imperialist 
States towards the peoples of the East and declared it would 
not participate in any act violating Iran’s sovereignty. This 
treaty annulled all agreements prejudicial to Iran concluded 
by the tsarist government and established normal diplomatic 
relations between Soviet Russia and Iran. Further, the two 
countries agreed to recognise the frontier defined in the 
Russo-Persian agreement of 1881 and stipulated the right 
of the two countries to the joint utilisation of frontier rivers. 

The Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 1921 contains articles pro- 
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tecting Iran’s independence and ensuring the security of 
Soviet Russia. Article V committed the two countries “not 
to permit on their territory the formation or residence of 
organisations or groups, however they may call themselves, 
or of individuals pursuing the purpose of fighting Persia 
and Russia, and also the latter’s allies, and similarly to 
prohibit on their territory the recruitment or mobilisation of 
personnel into the armies or armed forces of such organisa- 
tions”. 

An understanding was reached to the effect that Iranian 
territory would not be turned into a springboard for military 
action against Russia. The 1921 treaty envisaged the mutual 
obligation of the signatories to refrain from interfering in 
the internal affairs of each other. In addition, Soviet Russia 
pledged to prevent a policy of aggrandisement by third 
powers on the territory of Persia. This ensured Iran’s in- 
tegrity and security. ** 

The 1921 Soviet-Iranian treaty was an important landmark 
in the development of relations between Soviet Russia and 
Iran. It struck a heavy blow at the colonial policy of the 
imperialist states in Asia, showing the whole world the 
genuinely democratic character of the socialist state’s foreign 
policy principles. 

The treaty signed by Soviet Russia and Afghanistan on 
February 28, 1921 was similarly significant. *** 

Under the terms of that treaty the signatories recognised 
each other’s independence and pledged to respect that in- 
dependence. They pledged to refrain from entering into a 
military or political agreement with a third power to the 
detriment of the interests of any of them. Afghanistan was 
given the right to unhampered, tariff-free transit across Rus- 
sia of goods purchased in or outside Russia. Further, Soviet 
Russia agreed to render Afghanistan monetary and other 
material assistance. 

The importance of the 1924 Soviet-Afghan treaty to its 
signatories and to all Asian countries was highly assessed 
by Lenin. In reply to a letter from the Emir of Afghanistan, 
Lenin wrote in the spring of 1921: ‘The Russian Soviet 
government and the High Afghan state have common in- 
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terests in the East; both value their independence and want 
to see each other and all the peoples of the East independent 
and free. Both nations are drawn together not only by the 
above-mentioned circumstance, but especially by the fact 
that between Afghanistan and Russia there are no issues 
that can evoke disagreement and cast even a shadow on 
Russo-Afghan friendship.” * Lenin stressed: “The High 
Afghan state was one of the first countries whose rep- 
resentatives we joyously welcomed in Moscow, and we are 
happy to note that the first treaty of friendship concluded 
by the Afghan people was the treaty with Russia.” ** 

Despite the difficulties of those years caused by the Civil 
War and the economic dislocation, the Soviet government 
fulfilled all its commitments on aid to Afghanistan under 
the terms of the 1921 treaty. A group of Soviet specialists 
was sent to Kabul. A radio station was built in the Afghan 
capital by Soviet engineers and workers. Soviet assistance 
to Kabul amounted to 620,000 rubles in gold. *** 

On several occasions the Soviet government declared its 
desire to establish relations of friendship and cooperation 
with Turkey. In those years Turkey was threatened with 
bondage to the Entente powers. Soviet Russia sided with 
Turkey at that difficult moment. On December 18, 1920 
the founder of the modern Turkish state Mustapha Kemal 
Atatiirk telegraphed Lenin: “I am endlessly grateful to you 
for the far-sighted policy which on your initiative the Soviet 
Republic began pursuing in the East and the rest of the 
world.” ##** 

A major milestone in the development of Soviet Russia’s 
relations with Eastern countries was the treaty of friendship 
and brotherhood signed in Moscow by Soviet Russia and 
Turkey on March 16, 1924, ***** 

In the preamble of the treaty it was stated that the 
governments of the two countries “sharing the principles of 
brotherhood of nations and the rights of peoples to self- 
determination, noting the solidarity between them in the 
Struggle against imperialism and the fact that any difficulties 
ee 
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caused for any of them worsen the position of the other, 
and wholly motivated by the desire to establish cordial 
relations and unbreakable sincere friendship founded on the 
mutual interests of the two sides, have decided to conclude 
a treaty of friendship and brotherhood”.* Soviet Russia 
pledged not to recognise international acts affecting Turkey 
and denied recognition by that country. The treaty defined 
Turkey’s northeastern frontier. Article V, devoted to the 
question of the Straits, stated: ‘‘In order to ensure the open- 
ing of the Straits and the free passage of merchant ves- 
sels for all nations, the two Contracting Parties agree to 
refer the final wording of an international statute on the 
Black Sea and the Straits to a future Conference of dele- 
gates of coastal countries, provided its decisions are not 
prejudicial to Turkey’s complete sovereignty and to the 
security of Turkey and her capital Constantinople.” ** 

At the time the Moscow treaty was signed Soviet Rus- 
sia and Turkey reached agreement on financial assistance 
to Turkey amounting to 10 million rubles in gold. In 
spite of the economic dislocation in Soviet Russia, this 
assistance was extended in the course of 1924-1922. *** 

The Soviet-Turkish treaty of 1921 did much to strength- 
en the international position of Kemalist Turkey, which 
at the time faced the threat of Anglo-Greek intervention. 
The treaty allowed Turkey, in negotiations with other 
powers, to secure similarly just conditions for a settle- 
ment on a basis of equality. 

A treaty between the Soviet Transcaucasian republics 
and Turkey was signed at Kars on October 13, 1921 with 
the participation of the RSFSR. The Kars treaty put an 
end to friction between Turkey and the Soviet Trans- 
caucasian republics. 

A treaty of friendship and brotherhood was signed by 
the Ukrainian SSR and Turkey on January 2, 1922 during 
a visit to Ankara by an extraordinary mission led by 
M. V. Frunze, a prominent Soviet public figure. That treaty 
completed the formalisation of friendly relations between 
Turkey and all the Soviet republics bordering on her on land 
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and sea. The talks between Frunze and Kemal were friendly 
and candid, and ranged beyond the framework of conven- 
tional diplomatic protocol. Kemal showed keen interest in 
the latter’s views about the prospects of the liberation strug- 
gle of the oppressed peoples. Stressing that the revolutionary 
struggle in the East was a national liberation and democratic 
struggle, Frunze said that countries winning political in- 
dependence would most probably follow a policy of genuine 
democratisation and that they would develop a public sector 
in their economy, which would in future, with the assistance 
of developed socialist countries, enable the Eastern countries, 
too, to accomplish the transition to socialism painlessly. * 

The Great October Revolution was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the revolutionary forces of China, which success- 
fully utilised the experience of the proletariat of Russia and 
its Communist Party for China’s liberation. As soon as it 
was set up the Soviet government strove to establish friend- 
ly relations with China. 

The principles of the Leninist foreign policy towards 
China were set forth in the Message of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of July 25, 1919 to the Chinese people 
and the governments of South and North China. “After two 
years of war and after incredible effort,” the message stated, 
“Soviet Russia and the Soviet Red Army are moving to the 
East across the Urals not for violence, not for enslavement, 
not for conquest.... We are bringing the peoples liberation 
from the tyranny of foreign bayonets and from the tyranny 
of foreign gold, which are strangling the enslaved peoples 
of the East, among them notably the Chinese people. We are 
bringing assistance not only to our working masses but also 
to the Chinese people.” ** 

The message defined the Soviet government’s attitude to 
Russia’s treaties with China, and specifically mentioned the 
Russo-Chinese treaties which the Soviet government con- 
sidered as unequal. Immediately after the October revolu- 
tion, the message said, the workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment of Russia had declared as null and void all the secret 
treaties with China and also the secret treaties with Japan 
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and the former allies among the Entente countries concern- 
ing China. The Soviet government offered to “enter into 
negotiations on the annulment of the Treaty of 1896, the 
1901 Peking Protocol and all the agreements signed with 
Japan in the period from 1907 to 19416.* It declared that it 
was prepared to renounce Russia’s rights under treaties on 
spheres of influence in China, on extraterritorial rights and 
consular jurisdiction, on trading stations and the privileges 
of Russian merchants in China, on the Russian share of the 
indemnity imposed on China by the imperialists following 
the suppression of the Boxer (I Ho Tuan) uprising. The 
1919 message contained no word about the frontier between 
China and Russia or the relevant Russo-Chinese treaties 
defining this frontier. Needless to say, this document did not 
qualify the frontier agreements between Russia and China 
as unequal and subject to revision. 

The victory of the working people of Soviet Russia in: 
the Civil War and the growing revolutionary movement in 
China itself made it increasingly difficult for the reactionary 
mnilitarist groups to ignore the Soviet proposals for the nor- 
malisation of relations between the two countries. 

However, the Peking government delayed establishing 
normal relations with Soviet Russia. It took another five 
years of joint struggle by the Soviet and Chinese people 
before normal diplomatic relations could be established be- 
tween the USSR and China. 

L. M. Karakhan, a leading Soviet diplomat and a Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, was appointed Soviet 
ambassador plenipotentiary in China in the summer of 1923. 
In China Karakhan enjoyed widespread popularity. 

An agreement on general principles for the settlement of 
issues between the Soviet Union and China was concluded 
on May 34, 1924. It juridically formalised the annulment of 
the unequal treaties forced upon China by the tsarist govern- 
ment. ** The significance of this act was pointed out in a note 
to the Chinese chargé d’affaires in the USSR by the Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR Kara- 
khan on July 13, 1929: ‘As early as 1949, on its own initia- 
tive the government of the USSR published a declaration to 
the Chinese people in which it stated its readiness to destroy 
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all the unequal treaties concluded between China and tsarist 
Russia. This statement of the government of the USSR has 
been realised in the treaty of 1924.” * 

The 1924 agreement annulled all treaties on Russian 
spheres of influence in China and terminated the operation 
of all the treaties signed by tsarist Russia that were incom- 
patible with China’s sovereignty. The agreement formally 
annulled all the treaties withdrawing the right of way of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway from China’s sovereignty. ™ 
Under the terms of this agreement the government of the 
USSR renounced its rights under the treaties giving tsarist 
Russia special rights, privileges and concessions in China. 

On all these issues the terms of the treaties signed by 
tsarist Russia and China were unequal, and the agreement 
of 1924 formally abrogated them. The question of unequal 
Russo-Chinese agreements was thus resolved once and for 
all, and this paved the way to friendly relations between 
the two big nations. 

A point that must be specially noted is that in the 1924 
agreement the Russo-Chinese treaties defining the state 
frontier are not even mentioned because they are neither 
unequal nor secret. The territorial provisions in these trea- 
ties, and also in protocols, maps and descriptions remain in 
force to this day. As it exists today the Soviet-Chinese 
frontier in the Far East took shape many generations ago 
ane follows the natural boundaries separating the USSR and 

ina. 

Chinese public opinion highly appraised the agreement of 
May 31, 1924. The Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang, then headed by Sun Yat-sen, published a 
statement declaring that Russia’s renunciation of her rights 
and privileges in China and her annulment of the treaties 
signed in violation of China’s sovereignty were in keeping 
with the principles of the Russian revolution and that the 
Chinese people were grateful to Russia for this token of 
justice and friendship. 

While annulling the unequal treaties imposed by tsarist 
Russia on Eastern countries and freeing itself from the 
onerous commitments forced on Russia by the Western im- 
Perialists, the Soviet government stressed the validity of the 
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earlier treaties and agreements regulating normal relations 
and trade and economic exchanges with foreign countries 
and also asserting the historically shaped frontiers of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet people, who are building a new 
life, regard the frontiers of their country as sacred and 
inviolable. 

On November 19, 1921, following the end of the Civil 
War, Chicherin wrote to J. V. Stalin, one of the leaders of 
the Soviet state: “The struggle for national liberation cannot 
alone adequately counter the world economic laws.... In 
order to prevent Turkey from eventually coming under the 
economic power of world capital, we had to help her build 
the basis for resistance to this.... Moreover, it was neces- 
sary to reach agreement with the Turkish government allow- 
ing it to send to Russia starving people to acquire agronom- 
ical and technical education.... We are thinking along the 
same lines with regard to Persia. The policy we have been 
following relative to Persia and which you have hitherto 
fully approved pursues the aim of modernisation in the 
economic field, as well.” * Enlarging upon this Leninist prin- 
ciple, Chicherin noted in his letter to Stalin on November 22, 
1921: “In the course of the present historical period, whose 
duration we do not know, we can be the mainstay of the 
struggle of the Eastern states against their economic absorp- 
tion by Entente world capitalism. This will give extraordi- 
narily wide scope for the development of our own economy 
and the political might of the Soviet Republic, and will 
create an extraordinary situation for the development of the 
working-class and peasant movements in the Eastern coun- 
tries, which will thus be linked to Russia and her proletarian 
power.” ** 

Many of the above-mentioned provisions of the treaties 
and principles of relations of Soviet Russia with Afghanis- 
tan, Iran, Turkey and China may today seem to be “con- 
ventional”, so to speak, in inter-state relations. But even 
from that point of view one should bear in mind that in 
those days these were unprecedented principles and stan- 
dards of international politics that blazed new, fundamental- 
ly different historical paths. Soviet foreign policy, founded 
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on respect for and defence of the sovereign rights of the 
countries and peoples of the East, was one of the major 
reasons of the success of the national liberation struggle of 
oppressed peoples throughout the world. “The forces of 
world socialism contributed decisively to the struggle of the 
colonial and dependent peoples for liberation from imperial- 
ist oppression. The socialist system has become a reliable 
shield for the independent national development of the peo- 
ples who have won freedom,” * reads the Statement of 
the 1960 Moscow Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties. 

Following the collapse of the intervention Lenin set the 
key foreign policy task of ensuring a lasting settlement of 
relations with bourgeois states on a basis of equality, peace- 
ful coexistence and broad economic cooperation. 

He attached considerable significance to economic levers 
in Soviet foreign policy. ‘There is,” he said, ‘‘a force more 
powerful than the wishes, the will and the decisions of any 
of the governments or classes that are hostile to us. That 
force is world general economic relations, which compel them 
to make contact with us.” ** The series of letters sent by the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to Soviet political 
representatives in keeping with Lenin’s instructions is of 
great interest in this context. For instance, in the letter of 
July 28, 1920 to V. L. Kopp, plenipotentiary representative 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade in Germany, it is 
stated: “Our general principle is to try to secure agreement 
with all and, in particular, organise trade with any country 
with which that is possible, but politically to avoid 
taking any side in the conflicts tearing the imperialist 
world.”” 

In the relations with imperialist countries Lenin required 
Soviet representatives to display diplomatic skill and flexi- 
bility in safeguarding the interests of socialism. On Septem- 
ber 25, 1923 Chicherin wrote to K. K. Yurenev, the Soviet 
envoy in Czechoslovakia: ‘The essence of diplomacy is not 
to reply courteously to courteous overtures, send people 
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packing when courteous overtures are absent and sit im- 
mobile in the chair if the other side is immobile. Diplomacy 
must have recourse to a million means, but it must move 
forward; it must not mark time, but act vigorously, and it 
must not only react to what the other side does. Diplomacy 
must not proceed from the belief that everybody will throw 
themselves into our embrace. Diplomacy must energetically 
create the conditions for others to strive for rapprochement 
with us. For this it must use every possibility, miss no 
opportunity.” * 

Suffering defeat in a head-on clash with Soviet Russia, 
the imperialist powers turned to new methods and means 
of fighting the Soviet social system, which they hated. They 
imposed a financial and economic boycott and pursued a 
policy of isolating Soviet Russia. They believed that Soviet 
Russia lacked the resources to restore her economy and 
that she would unavoidably fall into bondage to the im- 
perialists. As early as 1920 this belief impelled the Western 
powers to advance plans for a broad international conference 
in the hope of compelling Soviet Russia to pay the debts of 
the tsarist and Provisional governments and return nation- 
alised property to the foreign monopolies. 

In this situation, the Central Committee of the RCP(B) 
set the then young Soviet diplomatic service the cardinal 
aim of turning the peaceful respite into a durable peace that 
was vital for the successful building of socialism. On the 
basis of a profound Marxist analysis of the main trends of 
international development Lenin showed how to extricate 
Soviet Russia from foreign political and economic isolation 
and establish “more stable permanent peaceful relations 
with all countries”.** In this period Lenin attached parti- 
cularly great importance to the establishment of trade and 
economic relations with capitalist countries, including a 
form of participation by foreign capital in the development 
of Soviet Russia’s natural wealth as concessions. In his 
report at a sitting of the Communist faction of the 8th All- 
Russia Congress of Soviets in December 1920 he noted that 
the essence of the policy of concessions lay “in its political 
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interest”, * for it would help to strengthen peace, improve 
Soviet Russia’s international position and “make it difficult 
for capitalist powers that enter into deals with us to take 
part in military action against us”. ** 

On October 28, 1921 the Soviet government sent the 
governments of Britain, France, Italy, Japan and the USA 
identical notes stating that in order to eliminate the threat 
of war and promote economic cooperation it was prepared 
to discuss the question of recognising Russia's prewar debts 
if the capitalist countries granted favourable terms ensuring 
the practical possibility of paying these debts and undertook 
to cease all acts threatening the security of the Soviet re- 
publics, guarantee the inviolability of their frontiers and 
conclude a final general peace treaty with Soviet Russia. It 
suggested convening an international economic conference 
to consider this question and establish constructive coopera- 
tion on the broadest possible basis. 

The leading capitalist powers, too, came to the conclusion 
that an international economic conference had to be held. 
In January 1922 the Allied Supreme Council at Cannes 
passed a resolution to convene a.conference in Genoa. Soviet 
Russia, as the other European powers, received an invitation 
to send her representatives. Among other things, the Cannes 
resolution stated that no nation could appropriate the right 
to dictate the internal economic system and mode of ad- 
ministration to other nations. Every country had the right 
to choose the system it preferred. The participants in the 
Cannes conference were thus compelled to acknowledge the 
inevitability of agreement between the two systems of owner- 
ship: the capitalist and the socialist, which was then rep- 
resented by Soviet Russia.*** But the Cannes resolution 
contained a number of reservations, including the demand 
for the return of foreign property. 

The Soviet government accepted the invitation to attend 
the Genoa conference. Since this was virtually the first 
international conference to be attended by Soviet Russia, 
the preparations for it were, on Lenin’s instructions, super- 
vised by the Central Committee of the RCP(B). “The Central 
Committee,” Lenin said, “has drawn up sufficiently detailed 
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instructions for our diplomats ... we spent a long time 
discussing these instructions and considered and reconsidered 
them several times.” * All the preparatory work was directed 
by Lenin personally. “Although Lenin spent a long time in a 
suburb in the winter of 1921/22,” Chicherin wrote, “he kept 
a close watch on everything linked with the convocation of 
the Genoa conference. He wrote a number of memos, and 
the general content of our speeches at Genoa was drawn up 
in accordance with his notes.” ** 

In a letter to Chicherin, Lenin wrote: “We shall make no 
bargain that is disadvantageous to us.” *** He stressed that 
Soviet Russia was going to Genoa ‘‘to bargain for the most 
proper and most advantageous and politically suitable terms 
for ... trade.” **** 

In his draft resolution of February 24, 1922 on the tasks 
of the Soviet delegation at Genoa, he wrote that the purpose 
of the Soviet delegation was to ensure durable peace and 
economic cooperation among nations, to establish trade re- 
lations between Soviet Russia and the capitalist countries. 

He emphasised the need for a principled policy, insisted 
that the Soviet delegation secure equal and mutually bene- 
ficial agreements with the capitalist countries. 

“In our programme,” he wrote, “we should, without con- 
cealing our communist views, confine ourselves to a brief 
and passing mention of them (for instance, in a subordinate 
clause), and to a forthright statement to the effect that we 
do not consider this the right place to preach our views, 
since we have come for trade agreements and for an attempt 
to reach an agreement with the pacifist section of the other 
(bourgeois) camp.” ***** 

The Central Committee appointed Lenin to lead the Soviet 
delegation, but illness and security considerations prevented 
him from going to Genoa. He directed the work of the dele- 
gation in Genoa from Moscow. In view of the Entente 
powers’ vociferous and coordinated preparations for Genoa 
with the view of openly pressuring Soviet Russia, the Soviet 
government's note of March 15, 1922 denounced the attempt 
of the Western imperialist powers to place Soviet Russia 
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before a decision passed beforehand. At the same time, it 
expressed its readiness to conduct talks on a broad basis. 
“Without closing its eyes to the fundamental distinctions 
between the political and economic regime in the Soviet 
republics and the regime in the bourgeois states, the Russian 
government nonetheless felt it was quite possible to reach 
agreement with the aim of fruitful cooperation between the 
former and the latter in the economic sphere. ... The Soviet 
government will go to the conference in Genoa with the firm 
intention of entering into economic cooperation with all 
countries mutually guaranteeing the inviolability of each 
other’s internal political and economic organisation.” * 

On Lenin's initiative and under his direction the Soviet 
government drafted proposals for a general reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and a total ban on the most 
barbarous means of warfare: gases, air war and other means 
of destruction against the civilian population. He suggested 
that at the forthcoming conference these proposals and also 
the proposal on economic cooperation should be ‘stated 
clearly and loudly”, ** that an effort be made to develop 
them in detail and secure their publication in the press. 

In its amendments and remarks on the draft of the Soviet 
statement at the Genoa conference the Soviet government 
drew up its bill to the Entente powers that had taken part 
in the intervention in Soviet Russia. 

It calculated that the losses inflicted on the country by the 
interventionists exceeded 39,000 million rubles in gold. *** 

En route to Genoa, in order to prevent the formation of a 
united anti-Soviet front, the Soviet delegation had a con- 
ference with representatives of Poland, Latvia and Estonia 
on March 30. **** Agreement was reached on the adoption of 
a recommendation calling upon all the participants to coor- 
dinate their actions at Genoa. 

In the programme declaration, read at Genoa by Chicherin, 
it was stated: “While abiding by the principles of com- 
munism, the Russian delegation recognises that in the pres- 
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ent historical epoch, which makes the parallel existence of 
the old and the emergent new, social system possible, eco- 
nomic cooperation between countries representing these two 
systems of ownership is imperatively necessary for universal 
economic restoration. For that reason the Russian govern- 
ment attaches paramount importance to the first clause of the 
Cannes resolution on the reciprocal recognition of the dif- 
ferent systems of ownership and the different political and 
economic forms existing today in various countries. The 
Russian delegation came here not to preach its own theo- 
retical views, but to enter into business relations with 
governments and trade and industrial circles of all countries 
on the basis of reciprocity, equality and complete and un- 
conditional recognition.” * 

This declaration, approved by the Political Bureau of the 
CC RCP(B) and expressing the guideline worked out by 
Lenin, was an official public statement of the Leninist prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence and cooperation between coun- 
tries with different social systems. 

The diplomatic struggle that flared up at Genoa laid bare 
the discord of economic interests among the Western coun- 
tries (including the discord between Britain and France) 
over debts, the denationalisation of enterprises, and credits. 

In keeping with Lenin’s directives, the Soviet delegation 
scored a major success when on April 16, 1922 it signed 
the Soviet-German treaty at Rapallo on the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. This treaty, 
which made a deep imprint on the history of international 
relations, benefited both countries. It signified that the united 
anti-Soviet front of imperialist vultures had been broken. 
Germany recognised the Soviet state de jure and, thereby, 
the Soviet system of ownership. The treaty strengthened 
Germany’s international position, for she signed it as an 
equal partner. Moreover, the treaty held out considerable 
economic benefits. 

Written by Lenin in mid-May 1922, the draft decision of 
the All-Russia Central Executive Committee on the report 
of the Soviet delegation to the Genoa conference stated that 
the ARCEC “welcomes the Treaty of Rapallo as the only 
correct way out of the difficulties, chaos and danger of wars 
(as long as there remain two property systems, one of them 
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as obsolete as capitalist property); recognises only this type 
of treaty as normal for relations between the RSFSR and 
capitalist countries; instructs the Council of People’s Com- 
missars and the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
to pursue a policy along these lines.” * 

After the Civil War, in order to ensure the fulfilment of 
the extremely complex foreign policy tasks facing Soviet 
Russia, Lenin suggested the organisation of diplomatic train- 
ing courses teaching the fundamentals of Marxism, history 
and foreign languages. On his instructions such courses were 
set up by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and 
they yielded good results. As early as at the 14th Congress 
of the RCP(B) Lenin noted with satisfaction that ‘““we now 
have a fair number of Soviet diplomats, which was not the 
case in the early period of the Soviet Republic.” ** 

Lenin accentuated the importance of correctly selecting 
cadres, for he felt that the success of a policy depended 
mainly on the composition of the personnel, on their devotion 
to the cause of communism, their political maturity, their 
sense of responsibility for the work assigned to them and 
their competence. In considering where to appoint one or 
another person in the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, the Party Central Committee and Lenin paid atten- 
tion to his personal qualities above all. 

Lenin drew a clear distinction between the work of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs (i-e., diplomatic 
work serving inter-state relations) and the work of the 
Comintern (i.e., party and ideological work). 

This distinction was based not only on the historically 
proved peculiarities of inter-state relations and, consequent- 
ly, the content, circumstances and mode of operation of 
diplomats, but also on principled considerations of the policy 
of the working class at the helm of power. 

The diplomacy of a socialist country thus presupposes the 
maintenance of regular relations with bourgeois, bourgeois- 
landowner, feudal and other states. In its class international- 
ist foreign policy, its policy of peace and peaceful coexistence 
with countries with different socio-economic systems, a work- 
ing people’s state is bound to reckon with the features of 
the inter-state relations of the epoch, with the requirements 
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of the moment in the international situation, and so forth. 
This is one of the specific features of the policy of a govern- 
ing party of the working class. 

Lenin characterised K. Radek negatively as a diplomat. 
In an interview published in a French bourgeois newspaper 
in February 1922, Radek had commented on the talks with 
the French government and attacked Britain, thereby in- 
flicting a diplomatic loss on Soviet Russia. In this connec- 
tion Lenin sent a letter to members of the Political Bureau, 
in which he wrote: “I think ... that Radek has given fresh 
proof in this case that, for all his numerous merits, he is 
absolutely unfit to be a diplomatist.” * 

In a socialist state diplomacy is an instrument of foreign 
policy and its value is determined by how adequately and 
flexibly it implements the foreign policy of the party and 
the government, and the extent it is qualified to use its 
possibilities and methods. The sphere of foreign policy and 
diplomacy has its own specific features. 

A. A. Gromyko, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, 
said the following on this point which remains relevant to 
this day: 

“The Communist Party clearly distinguishes the sphere 
of the ideological struggle, which unfolds forcefully and 
in which there can be neither peace nor armistice, from 
the sphere of our inter-state relations with capitalist coun- 
tries that rest on the Leninist principles of peaceful coexis- 
tence. The Soviet Union and its allies offer to settle all 
international outstanding issues peacefully, by negotiation. 
For our part, we are doing everything in our power to find 
such a settlement. This is the only realistic method of 
conducting affairs and it is always employed by our Party, 
the Central Committee of the CPSU, the Political Bureau 
and the Soviet government.” ** 

Lenin combined high demands of officials, including dip- 
lomats, with constant concern for them. This is eloquent- 
ly shown by his letter to Y. D. Stasova, Secretary of the 
CC RSP(B): 

“Chicherin is ill. He is not looked after. He refuses 
treatment and is killing himself. 
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“A friendly letter (so as not to hurt his feelings) should 
be sent to him in the name of the Central Committee with 
the latter’s decision that the CC demands that state prop- 
erty should not be squandered, that the best doctor should 

be called in (through Karakhan say) and should be obeyed, 
and that, if the doctor advises, he must go on leave and 
spend the necessary time in a health home.” * 

After Y. A. Berzin was appointed to London, Lenin 
wrote to L. B. Krasin in October 1921: 

“Berzin must be given medical care and put on his feet. 
He is valuable. 

“His nerves are shot to pieces. 

“A regimen must be prescribed for him. He must be sent 
to a suburb.... 

“On the advice of a good doctor. 

“Write me a note on this.” ** 

Lenin highly appreciated the work of Soviet diplomats. 
At the same time he took into account the fact that due to 
the professional features of the diplomatic service individual 
diplomats were inclined to adopt a one-sided and therefore 
mistaken approach to foreign policy, and he was strict with 
regard to mistakes of this kind even by people close to him. 
He thought very highly of Chicherin, regarding him as 
“a splendid worker, most conscientious, shrewd, knowledge- 
able”. *** But in October 1921, when in order to break 
through the front of imperialist non-recognition of Soviet 
Russia Chicherin misguidedly suggested making some es- 
sential concessions to the West, including the withdrawal 
of the leaders of the Soviet state from the Comintern Exe- 

cutive and a statement by the Soviet government recognis- 
ing tsarist Russia’s debts, Lenin sharply criticised these 
recommendations and demanded that Chicherin strictly 
abide by the party line. **** 

Lenin regarded the leading and guiding role of the party 
as the principal factor in the practical implementation of 
Soviet foreign policy. Under Lenin’s direction the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs became a smoothly func- 
tioning organ of the government. 
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On January 13, 1923 Lenin dictated an article, which 
stated in part: “How do we account for the Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs having the best staff of employees? In 
the first place, because diplomats of the old stamp could not 
remain there to any noticeable degree; secondly, because 
we selected people there anew, selected them by entirely 
new standards, by their fitness for the next tasks; thirdly, 
because there, in the Foreign Commissariat, we do not have, 
as in other commissariats, that plethora of haphazardly 
selected employees who, practically speaking, have inherited 
all the old qualities of officialdom; and fourthly, because 
the Foreign Commissariat is working under the direct guid- 
ance of our Central Committee. This, as a matter of fact, 
is the only one of our commissariats that has been fully 
renovated and that is really working for the workers’ and 
peasants’ government and in the spirit of that government, 
and not merely giving the impression of working for it, 
while actually, in the main, working against it or in the 
wrong spirit.” * 

Lenin laid special stress on combining the party spirit 
with the state principle in Soviet foreign policy and in the 
Soviet diplomatic apparatus. 


A PEOPLE’S COMMISSAR 
OF THE LENINIST STAMP 


From among the ranks of the heroic fighters for the 
happiness of the people the revolution moved to the fore- 
front many outstanding military leaders, captains of in- 
dustry and scientists. The galaxy of the first Soviet diplo- 
mats likewise emerged from the crucible of revolution. 
Georgi Vasilievich Chicherin, the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, was not among the top-echelon leaders of 
the Leninist party. He joined the Bolshevik Party in early 
1918, and he performed excellently in precisely the field 
called diplomacy and foreign policy. 

As many other outstanding state functionaries of the 
Leninist school, for instance, A. V. Lunacharsky, L. B. Kra- 
sin and G. M. Krzhizhanovsky, much of his work is to this 
day an example of a creative mastery of past and contem- 
porary culture, an example of broad and profound profes- 
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sional knowledge in his own particular field, in this casé 
the field of diplomacy. 

The question legitimately arises of why none other than 
Chicherin was selected by Lenin and the party CC for the 
post of People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs in 1918 and 
why this choice proved to be so happy. The answer to this 
is given by Chicherin’s biography, by his work as People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs from 1918 to 1930. 

A veritable laboratory of creative diplomatic work unfolds 
itself in Chicherin’s documents—those that have been pub- 
lished and those that are in archives. He was a man of 
academic knowledge, a man thoroughly informed of current 
events, a man of keen intelligence able to assess a situation 
realistically and look to the future with courage, with rare 
insight. He had a phenomenal memory: he memorised 
practically everything that he had ever read. 

He left a varied heritage. Soviet archives contain his 
correspondence with Lenin and with Soviet diplomatic rep- 
resentatives abroad, innumerable memos and documents 
sent by him to the Political Bureau of the CC, and other 
materials. In addition, a volume of his public statements 
(until 1928) and a book written by him on the great com- 
poser Mozart have been published. He wrote a study of 
A. M. Gorchakov, an outstanding diplomat and statesman 
who was Russia’s Chancellor in 1863-1883. 

These materials show his extensive knowledgeegand the 
breadth of his interests, and his passionate nature as a 
proletarian revolutionary and diplomat. 

Chicherin’s abilities as a diplomat unfolded after the 
proletarian revolution and under Lenin’s guidance, when 
he directed the then small staff of the People’s Commissa- 
tiat for Foreign Affairs in putting the party line into effect. 

He devoted his knowledge, prodigious energy and inde- 
fatigable creative quests to the party and the workers’ and 
peasants’ power. He worked day and night—during tense 
moments he worked 18-20 hours a day. It is now hard to 
believe that Soviet Russia’s entire diplomatic service only 
had a dozen rooms in Moscow’s Metropole Hotel, while the 
Staff itself did not exceed a hundred persons. 

Chicherin came to the working-class movement “from 
the other shore”. Born in an aristocratic family that had 
Sliven tsarist Russia many diplomats, he was a young man 
when he broke with his class and milieu and chose the life 
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of a professional revolutionary. But he retained his special 
round of interests that later enabled him to prepare him- 
self for the extremely difficult diplomatic tasks when he 
became the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
first socialist power. 

In 1923 Chicherin wrote in his autobiography: “My fath- 
er is a retired diplomat.... My mother was the grand- 
daughter, niece and cousin of known diplomats. I thus 
grew up amidst all sorts of reminiscences of the diplomatic 
world and breathed that air.” He wrote how as a boy he 
played a game invented by him with his governess: they 
would throw a ball at a target, and the largest score meant 
that a town had been captured or a war won. “Then I sat 
down to compose notes and peace treaties, imitating docu- 
ments from the archives of my relatives.” 

He acknowledged that his favourite books were on his- 
tory, that he liked the kaleidoscope of endlessly changing 
situations. “I naturally grew accustomed to the fact that 
everything changes.” “Driven by my passion for history,” 
he writes, “I enrolled in the Department of History and 
Philology, and in my third year I specialised in history 
and hungrily absorbed the most diverse impressions, stud- 
ied languages, up to the Irish, the classical, up to hie- 
roglyphs and cuneiform, and Oriental culture, heard ex- 
perts on law and some natural scientists, and studied poli- 
tical economy.” 

In 1898, when he graduated from the University, he 
went to work in a “quiet sanctuary”, the State and St. Pe- 
tersburg Central Archives of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in order ‘“‘to be as far away as possible from tsar- 
ism’s active politics”. Six years in the archives gave him 
an intimate knowledge—from documents—of Russian for- 
eign policy in the nineteenth century. This stood him in 
good stead later. 

The revolution was, of course, the main channel in 
which Chicherin’s interests and character were formed. In 
his student years he came into contact with circles close 
to the Narodniks (Populists). Soon after joining the staff 
of the tsarist Ministry for Foreign Affairs he took an inter- 
est in Marxist organisations. For him 1904 proved to be a 
memorable year in that he simultaneously inherited the 
fortune of a very rich landowner, Professor B. N. Chiche- 
rin, and was placed under special surveillance by the tsarist 
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secret police. In the shadow of arrest he went abroad and 
until 1918 lived in Germany, France and Britain, putting 
his material resources at the disposal of the party. Grad- 
ually he went over to Bolshevism—through the Lefts 
among the Western Social-Democrats, through his friend- 
ship with Karl Liebknecht and the latter’s circle, and, par- 
ticularly, through his meetings with Lenin. After becoming 
a Bolshevik, he adhered firmly to Lenin’s positions to the 
end of his life. His concentration on political activity was 
a particularly valuable quality. The Soviet Union used his 
professional knowledge and conspicuous talent in diplo- 
macy for foreign policy aims that were entirely new in 
world history. 

We have mentioned that in early 1922 Soviet Russia 
prepared for the international conference at Genoa under 
Lenin’s guidance. He proposed, in particular, using the 
Genoa rostrum to enunciate a broad pacifist programme of 
peaceful cooperation between Soviet Russia and the capi- 
talist countries with the purpose of restoring and building 
up the war-ravaged world economy. This idea was both 
unprecedented and courageous. Chicherin had the task of 
translating it into practice. In conjunction with other govern- 
ment agencies, Chicherin drew up a pacifist programme, 
which was approved by Lenin. 

To quote Chicherin, this programme made “a most pow- 
erful impression” in Genoa. 

A specific feature of the Leninist foreign policy is that 
it assesses international development in all its complexity 
and supports the moderate wing of the bourgeoisie against 
the military party for the sake of strengthening peace and 
the positions of socialism. 

Remaining to the last a tireless champion of peace and 
peaceful coexistence, a fighter against imperialist aggres- 
sion, for socialism, Chicherin distinguished the keynote of 
the Leninist foreign policy, which is particularly topical to 
this day in the period of the implementation of the Pro- 
gramme of Further Struggle for Peace and International 
Cooperation, and for the Freedom and Independence of the 
Peoples adopted by the 25th Congress of the CPSU, namely 
the idea of peace, of the profitability to the Western coun- 
tries of economic relations with the Soviet Union, the idea 
of the parallel development of friendly relations with all 
countries, 
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Chicherin conducted a regular and amazingly profound 
correspondence with the then few Soviet diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. The influence of his personal association 
with Lenin is clearly to be seen in this correspondence. 
Fully appreciating the intricate dialectical link between cur- 
rent events and the overall tendency of historical develop- 
ment, he had the skill to utilise even the few opportuni- 
ties in the sequence of day-to-day diplomatic affairs to 
strengthen the position of the Soviet state and, at the same 
time, to avoid orienting himself on transient factors. More- 
over, in current events he saw the deep-rooted social foun- 
dations of the struggle on the international scene. This and 
Chicherin’s vivid individuality as a person, diplomat and 
publicist are shown, for instance, in his letter to the Soviet 
chargé d’affaires in Turkey. Chicherin wrote: 

“From your last letters to me and other comrades I see 
that you are in a very bad mood and that the Turkish 
situation is quite uncongenial to you. Have a little more 
patience. Comrade Suritz must be properly briefed * and 
then we can think of a more congenial environment. I re- 
member finding a copy of Taine’s book on the French revo- 
lution belonging to a relative of mine, in which my rela- 
tive wrote the following words from a tale of Krylov’s: 
‘Did I not, without sparing my snout, search the entire 
backyard?’ These words, you must note, relate to the great 
Taine, but they stuck in my memory because a search of 
backyards is a most common thing. A collection of anecdotes 
about fights in a Mejlis and some phrases dropped by Ali 
Fuad—are they also not a backyard. I am positive that in 
Angora you are surrounded by bevies of types who make it 
their business to search backyards and relay all sorts of 
anecdotes and discrediting catch-phrases. In the same way 
as in his portrayal of a great battle Leo Tolstoy shows that 
in it every individual is occupied with the silliest trivialities, 
if one loses sight of the perspective, even a situation in 
which a people has awakened and experienced a revolution 
may seem to be composed of unsightly trivialities. [ judge 
by results and see how much has been done and 
what great historical events are being experienced by the 
Turks around you.... 
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“Tf can assure you that in mythical ‘Moscow’ no think- 
ing politician will close his eyes to the extremely complex 
situation in the East and did not close them during the 
Moscow negotiations, which were far from easy.... Still, 
mythical ‘Moscow’ has one tiny merit: it does not lose sight 
of the historical perspective; and the substance of the his- 
torical perspective is that for all of the City’s eagerness to 
draw to itself all the propertied classes of all the Eastern 
peoples by virtue of interest, there is still something on 
which this policy slips. The gentlemen of the City have 
the incurable inclination to obtain in the colonial countries 
one small thing called super-profits that is skinned off their 
backs, for they cannot be obtained in any other way. This 
does not mean that in the inmost recesses of the Angora 
court today some ultra-sinister agent of the ultra-sinister 
Foreign Office is not whispering in the most macabre man- 
ner into the ear of Mustafa or Reuf. They may whisper 
even a little longer. But all this does not frighten us in the 
context of the historical perspective. 

“All the same, I think that you will be less prone to be 
in low spirits in a more congenial atmosphere.” * 

Throughout the years Chicherin was People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs the Soviet Union was the only proletar- 
ian state in the world. Lenin’s teaching that socialism 
could triumph in one country underlay the policy of the 
party, including its foreign policy. The Trotskyists, ‘Left 
Communists” and Right opportunists constantly attacked 
the party precisely on this decisive point. As People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs Chicherin adhered to Lenin’s 
guidelines on building socialism in the Soviet Union and 
creating favourable external conditions for this. For him 
and his associates in the diplomatic service this central 
point raised no doubts; for that reason they never agreed 
with “oppositions”, and always fought them. 

Chicherin remained at his post as long as his health 
allowed him, until July 1930. At the 14th and 15th party 
congresses he was elected a member of the Central Com- 
mittee. This attitude of the party to him was evidence of 
his unswerving, principled stand, chiefly on the key, funda- 
mental question, namely, the building of socialism in the 
Soviet Union. 
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That question has now been resolved. But the strength- 
ening of the socialist world system and the creation of 
the most favourable conditions for communist construction 
in the USSR and the growth of the community of socialist 
states remain the central task of the foreign policy of the 
CPSU and the Soviet government. In this lies the general 
course of policy of Chicherin’s day and of our time. 

Manifold as Chicherin’s work was, he did everything 
thoroughly, with scrupulous care, understanding that any 
inaccuracy in diplomacy affected the prestige of the coun- 
try concerned. In his capacity as People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs he took an active part in shaping relations 
of a new type between the RSFSR and the other Soviet re- 
publics during the Civil War. An outstanding expert on 
matters of statehood, he helped to draw up the Constitu- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which was 
formed on December 31, 1922. He followed the ideological 
evolution of the Second International with close attention. 
He had personal contacts with many people, including 
Western cultural leaders. This assisted him in his work, 
for instance, in enlisting the Norwegian Arctic explorer 
Fridtjof Nansen to help the people when famine struck the 
Volga area in 1924-1922. Chicherin took a keen interest in 
the history and culture of the countries he visited. 

When one speaks of Chicherin one must mention, for 
example, his interest in music. In a letter to his brother 
he wrote: “I had the revolution and Mozart. The revolu- 
tion was the present, and Mozart was the foretaste of the 
future. But they cannot be separated.” He wrote a superb 
book about Mozart, a major and unique contribution to the 
study of that composer giving an integral portrayal of him 
as a great revolutionary in music. Chicherin had every rea- 
son to regard Mozart more as a composer of the twentieth 
than of the eighteenth century. The book about Mozart 
comes close to being a psychological auto-portrait of Chi- 
cherin himself. Developing and coherently binding his basic 
ideas and giving them a steadily deepening sense under- 
tone, Chicherin reconstructed the image of Mozart with 
consummate skill. The eminent Soviet composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich spoke highly of the book’s musicological mer- 
its, saying that what amazed him was that it was written 
not by a professional musicologist but by a diplomat and 
statesman. 
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Of course, Chicherin’s main quality was his inherent 
commitment to the Communist Party. This is borne out by 
every word of his speeches and articles, of his correspon- 
dence with Lenin, the Central Committee and Soviet diplo- 
matic representatives abroad. He felt that the indispen- 
sable condition of the Foreign Affairs Commissariat’s smooth 
functioning was that all questions of foreign policy, major 
and minor, were considered and decided by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party and by its Political 
Bureau. 

Soviet people cherish the memory of Georgi Chicherin, 
a People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Leninist 
stamp, whose life and work were an example of devoted 
service to the Communist Party, the working class and the 
great socialist homeland. 


ON THE ROAD CHARTED BY LENIN 


Lenin’s death on January 21, 1924 was deeply mourned 
by all progressive mankind. In reaetionary circles in the 
West there was jubilation. The imperialists malignly fore- 
cast the immediate collapse of the Soviet system or its de- 
generation into a bourgeois system. 

Noting the malicious animation generated in the impe- 
rialist camp by Lenin’s death, the RCP(B) Central Com- 
mittee stated in its address “‘To the Party. To All Working 
People”: ‘Let our enemies bear malice over our loss. We 
pity them. They do not know what our Party is like. They 
hope it will disintegrate. But the Party will move forward 
with firm tread because it is the Party of Lenin.” * 

Lenin died, but the Communist Party and the Commu- 
nist International created by him, and his great revolutionary 
teaching drew new hundreds of thousands of people into 
the struggle for socialism. During the few months of the 
Lenin Enrolment in 1924 the Communist Party was joined 
by 240,000 workers and working peasants. 

To Soviet foreign policy at the time fell the difficult and 
important task of giving the country the peaceful respite 
it needed to build socialism. 


* The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Resolutions and 
Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and CC Plenary Meetings, 
Vol. 2, 1917-1924, Moscow, 1970, p. 536 (in Russian). 
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The international situation was complex and contradic- 
tory. On the one hand, by the mid-1920s the Soviet Union 
had achieved stability in industry, agriculture, trade and 
finances despite the trials of the Civil War and interven- 
tion and the economic dislocation. After restoring its econ- 
omy, the Soviet Union embarked upon socialist industria- 
lisation. In this it had the inestimable support of the in- 
ternational proletariat and of working people generally 
throughout the world. 

At the same time, this period witnessed capitalism’s 
relative stability in the Western countries. There was a 
temporary decline of the postwar massive revolutionary 
movement in the Western states. Moreover, in the West 
capitalism managed to extricate itself from the postwar 
crisis in production, trade and finance. This was, of course, 
a partial and precarious stabilisation of capitalism, for it 
was being eroded by the deep-lying contradictions impli- 
cit in the capitalist system. Nonetheless, stabilisation was a 
fact and on its basis a struggle developed between those 
groups of the bourgeoisie who were inclined to establish 
peaceful economic and political cooperation with the USSR 
and the groups that endeavoured to continue the aggres- 
sive, bellicose line in the relations with the Soviet Union. 
It must be remembered that capitalism’s stabilisation also 
envigorated the opportunist trends in the world communist 
and working-class movement. The defeat of these trends 
and the consolidation of the forces adhering to Leninism, 
known as the Bolshevisation of the parties of the Commu- 
nist International, formed the content of an important period 
of the movement’s history. 

The new international situation required new decisions. 
The Communist Party’s documents of those years contain a 
comprehensive Marxist-Leninist analysis of the situation 
and of the tasks stemming from it. 

The guideline of the heroic struggle waged by the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet people was the fulfilment of 
Lenin’s programme of building socialism in the Soviet 
Union, which was encircled by hostile capitalist states. 
Implementation of that programme ensured the transition 
to a higher phase of world social development. 

At its congresses the Communist Party mapped out the 
basic orientations of Soviet foreign policy, which was con- 
sistently pursued by the Central Committee. 
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The 14th Congress of the Communist Party, held in De- 
cember 1925, unanimously approved “the political and or- 
ganisational line of the CC, which has secured for the 
Party, the working class and the entire country a general 
upsurge of the national economy and strengthened social- 
ism’s standing outside and within the country.” * The con- 
gress instructed the CC “to conduct a policy of peace, 
which must be the pivot of the government’s entire foreign 
policy and determine all its principal actions”. ** The next, 
45th, Congress (December 1927) recommended that the CC 
conduct its work ‘‘on the basis of the further implementa- 
tion of the undeviating policy of peace, which is nothing 
less than a policy of struggle against the threat of impe- 
rialist wars and which is, at the same time, the basic con- 
dition for the further growth of socialism in the USSR.” *** 

Despite the headway that had been made in establishing 
diplomatic relations with foreign countries, one of Soviet 
diplomacy’s cardinal tasks after Lenin’s death was to se- 
cure the USSR’s de jure recognition by the leading capi- 
talist powers, which were attempting to continue their pol- 
icy of isolating and blockading the USSR. The Commu- 
nist Party consistently worked on this task, displaying the 
necessary firmness and flexibility. The principle of main- 
taining and promoting good relations with neighbouring 
countries, a principle defined with Lenin’s personal parti- 
cipation, became one of the cardinal foreign policy guide- 
lines of the Soviet Union. 

The strengthening of the Soviet Union’s internal and 
international position, the demand of the masses in the 
Western states for the recognition of Soviet Russia and 
the economic pressures induced the more far-sighted cir- 
cles of the Western bourgeoisie to modify their policy with 
the purpose of establishing diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions with the USSR. This by no means implied that they 
had entirely renounced their anti-Soviet stand and policy 
of overthrowing socialism by any means, including war. 

The failure of the military intervention, the economic 
upswing in the USSR following the adoption of the New 


* The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Resolutions and 
Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and CC Plenary Meetings, 
Vol. 3, 1924- oe Moscow, 1970, p. 243 (in Russian). 

at Ibid., p. 245. 
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Economic Policy, the growth of the USSR’s influence on 
the world scene, the increasing desire of Western business- 
men to promote economic relations with the Soviet Union 
and the socialist state’s rising popularity among the working 
class of the capitalist countries, and among the oppressed 
nations impelled the Western powers towards the establish- 
ment of diplomatic and economic relations. 

The turning-point came in 1924. In early February 1924, 
largely on account of pressure from the workers, Britain’s 
Labour government recognised the Soviet Union de jure. 
Then, on August 8, the two countries signed a general and 
a trade treaty which settled some difficult unresolved is- 
sues and provided the legal basis for economic relations 
between them. Accepting a compromise, the Soviet govern- 
ment agreed to a partial satisfaction of the claims of Brit- 
ish holders of prewar tsarist loan bonds. For her part, 
Britain recognised the state monopoly over foreign trade 
in the USSR. But the Labour government soon resigned 
and the new Conservative government refused to ratify the 
two treaties, but after a sharp struggle diplomatic and 
trade relations were maintained. 

In the period 1924-1927 full diplomatic relations were 
established with the USSR by Italy, France, Norway, 
Austria, Sweden, Greece, Denmark, China, Japan, and 
other countries. Whereas prior to 1924 the USSR had dip- 
lomatic relations with 10 countries, in 1925 it maintained 
such relations with 22 states in different continents. Until 
1933 the USA was the only major power that hesitated to 
recognise the Soviet Union officially. However, in that 
country, too, the ruling circles were unable to stand up 
against the changes that were inexorably taking place in 
the world. Moreover, there had been semi-official Soviet- 
US contacts as early as the 1920s: a mission of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs functioned in New York, 
trade and cultural relations were developing between the 
two countries and concession, scientific and technical agree- 
ments had been signed. 

The USSR’s de jure recognition provided the founda- 
tion for the promotion of political, economic and cultural 
relations with Western capitalist states. This made it pos- 
sible to develop mutually beneficial commercial cooperation 
that helped to strengthen peace. 

But the actual situation was not at all simple. On the 
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one hand, faced with the fact of the Soviet Union’s increas- 
ing consolidation and the expansion of its international 
relations, including trade, some circles of the Western bour- 
geoisie strove to develop these relations. On the other hand, 
the tendency towards military adventurism, towards set- 
tling foreign policy differences by force of arms, remained 
in the West. The actual contradictions of the post-October 
period were vividly characterised by Chicherin at a plenary 
meeting of the Moscow Soviet on August 20, 1924. 

“When our revolutionary workers’ and peasants’ repub- 
lic was born in fire and storm, at a time of a great world 
catastrophe, at a moment when the capitalist world was in 
mortal convulsion,” he said, ‘it was met with unparalleled 
fury and animosity by the world around it. No infamy, no 
perfidy and no brutality was considered impermissible, 
more it was even lauded, by the capitalist world against 
us, against this government of ‘convicts’, against this state 
of rebels who dared to rise against the foundations of civi- 
lisation as they are understood by the propertied classes. 
But the very first steps showed the line of the British and 
French bourgeoisie, although in essence and principle they 
were absolutely in solidarity with each other in their atti- 
tude towards our republic and revolution. The French line 
was aimed at crushing, while the British line, which was 
more complex, called for penetrating and corrupting the So- 
viet system from within. Very soon these two lines merged 
into one: into intervention and blockade, into an inva- 
sion by 14 states. But the second line, which may be called 
the line of Lloyd George, came to the surface again as soon 
as the undisguised intervention and blockade proved to be 
futile. As Lloyd George described it, the purport of this 
line was: the Bolsheviks must be circumvented and tamed 
by trade.” * 

While the USSR came forward as the mainstay of peace 
in Europe, the imperialists steered towards the formation 
of anti-Soviet groups with the ultimate aim of preparing 
another war against the Soviet Union. One of the steps 
in that direction was the British-sponsored signing of the 
Locarno Agreements of 1925. Besides Britain they were 
Signed by France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The agreements guaranteed the frontiers of 


* Foreign Policy Documents of the USSR, Vol. VII, pp. 430-31. 
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Germany’s western neighbours but contained no guarantees 
of the boundaries of her eastern neighbours. The Western 
powers thereby endeavoured to push German imperialism 
eastward, against the USSR. They strove to implement this 
line subsequently, until the outbreak of the Second World 
War. The Locarno Agreements and the policy mapped out 
in them harboured a threat not only to the USSR but also 
to all the European nations. 

The Soviet Union opposed this dangerous policy. Soviet 
diplomacy successfully utilised, on the one hand, the posi- 
tive experience of the development of Soviet-German rela- 
tions from the moment the Rapallo Treaty was signed and, 
on the other, the serious differences between the Weimar 
Republic and the Western powers. On October 12, 1925 the 
USSR and Weimar Germany signed-a treaty regulating 
economic and legal relations between them on mutually 
beneficial terms. But the significance of this treaty was 
not confined to purely economic results; it fostered political 
rapprochement between the two countries. 

On April 24, 1926 the USSR and Germany signed a trea- 
ty of non-aggression and neutrality. This was a heavy blow 
to the plans of world reaction to set the German Republic 
on the Soviet Union. Article 1 of the treaty stated that the 
Rapallo Treaty remained the basis of the relations between 
the two countries, which had decided to “maintain friendly 
contact with the purpose of reaching agreement on all 
questions of a political and economic character”. In Arti- 
cle 2 the sides pledged to remain neutral if the other side 
“despite peaceable actions is attacked by a third power or 
a group of third powers”. Under Article 3 the sides com- 
mitted themselves to refrain from participating in coalitions 
of third powers created ‘with the purpose of subjecting one 
of the Contracting Parties to an economic or financial boy- 
cott”’. * 

This treaty reinforced the international standing of both 
the USSR and the German Republic. The correctness of 
this course was borne out by subsequent developments. 
Until the fascist coup in 1933 relations between the Soviet 
Union and the German Republic developed in the spirit of 
Rapallo. The adoption of an anti-Soviet policy by the 


* Foreign Policy Documents of the USSR, Vol. IX, Moscow, 
1964, p. 251 (in Russian). 
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German Reich, which came under the rule of the nazis, 
cancelled the positive experience of mutually beneficial 
cooperation between the two countries and ultimately led 
to catastrophic consequences for the German people and 
created the threat of the brown plague spreading through- 
out the world. The responsibility for all that happened 
devolves on aggressive German imperialism and the anti- 
Soviet circles in the West who encouraged it. Already then 
the Soviet Union was pressing for lasting peace and col- 
lective security in Europe. 

In foreign policy the USSR took energetic steps to pro- 
mote relations with other European countries as well— 
France, Britain, Italy, the Scandinavian states, Yugoslavia, 
Austria and neighbouring countries. 

The period 1925-1927 was marked by a further expan- 
sion of friendly relations between the USSR and Eastern 
countries. 

The Soviet Union and Turkey signed a treaty of friend- 
ship and neutrality on December 17, 1925. Writing highly 
of the significance of this document, Chicherin stressed in 
a letter to the Political Bureau of the CPSU(B) Central 
Committee: “The treaty of neutrality, non-aggression and 
non-participation in hostile combinations we have signed 
with Turkey in Paris is a model of a peace policy calcu- 
lated to foster friendly relations.’* Soviet-Turkish trade 
developed successfully, particularly after the two countries 
signed a trade treaty in 1927, which was the first of its 
kind to be concluded between the Soviet Union and an 
Rastern nation. 

On August 31, 1926 the Soviet Union signed a treaty of 
neutrality and mutual non-aggression with Afghanistan. ** 
Article 2 of this treaty stated that each country would coun- 
ter hostile actions by third powers against the other signa- 
tory. This provision was included in the Soviet-Afghan 
treaty of 1931, which was prolonged in 1936. It was includ- 
ed also in the treaty of December 1975 signed for a term 
of ten years. 

A treaty of guarantee and neutralily, reaffirming the 


treaty of February 26, 1921,*** was signed in Moscow on 
October 1, 1927 by the USSR and Iran. 
* [bid., p. 7 


Ms ef 
** Thid., pp. 406-08. 
** Thid., Vol. X, Moscow, 1965, pp. 396-99. 
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In the mid-1920s some progress was made by the USSR 
in establishing diplomatic and other relations with Latin 
American states. In the summer of 1924 diplomatic rela- 
tions were established with Mexico. In August 1926 the So- 
viet Union established diplomatic relations with Uruguay. 
Considerable interest in normalising relations with the So- 
viet Union was shown at that time by Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Venezuela, Salvador, Colombia and Bolivia. However, 
under pressure from international, chiefly North American, 
imperialism they did not establish diplomatic relations 
at the time. Nonetheless, in the prewar years the USSR 
carried on a brisk trade with some Latin American states. 

In their struggle for peace and normal relations with 
other countries, the Communist Party and the entire Soviet 
people had to surmount the enormous difficulties generated 
by the capitalist encirclement and also considerable internal 
political difficulties that adversely affected the Soviet Union’s 
international position. The latter difficulties were due to the 
struggle that was started by the Trotskyists and the Zino- 
viev group against the Communist Party. Always hostile 
to Leninism, Trotskyism developed into the main threat to 
the building of socialism in the USSR, for it continued its 
attempts to revise the party line of carrying out Lenin’s 
plan of socialist construction in the Soviet Union. This 
was a frontal attack on the foundations of Soviet domestic 
and foreign policy laid by Lenin. * 

The ideological and organisational defeat of Trotskyism 
and right opportunism ensured the triumph of the Leninist 
general line. This strengthened the unity of the Communist 
Party and still further enhanced its prestige at home and 
abroad. In the 1930s the Communist Party organised a mas- 
sive offensive of socialism all along the line and achieved 
major successes in economic and cultural development and 
in increasing the country’s defence capability. 

A new Constitution, which legislatively formalised the 
fact of the completion of socialist construction in the USSR, 
was adopted in 1936. The first-ever society with socialist 
ownership of the means of production and the socialist eco- 


* Struggle of the Bolshevik Party Against Trotskyism after the 
October Revolution, Moscow, 1969 (in Russian); I. Gorokhov, L. Za- 
myatin, I. Zemskov, Chicherin, a Diplomat of the Leninist School, 
Moscow, 1973 (in Russian). 
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nomic system forming its economic foundation, was built 
in the USSR as a result of profound social and economic 
reforms, the fulfilment of Lenin’s plan of industrialisation, 
the collectivisation of agriculture and a cultural revolu- 
tion. The class structure underwent a change: Soviet society 
now consisted of two friendly classes—the working class 
and the peasantry—and also of the people’s intelligentsia. 
The moral and political unity of the people, led by the Com- 
munist Party, became a living fact. 

The building of socialism in the USSR was the greatest 
triumph of Leninism, spelling out, in particular, the total 
ideological and political downfall of Trotskyism and right 
revisionism. 

The Communist Party’s experience of fighting hostile, 
opportunist trends has lost none of its significance. Today 
the CPSU and the international communist movement em- 
phatically condemn opportunism and so-called “‘left” revi- 
sionism. At the 1969 International Meeting of Commu- 
nist and Workers’ Parties Leonid Brezhnev noted that ‘‘for 
all their distinctions, deviations from Marxism-Leninism to 
the right or to the left ultimately result in similarly harm- 
ful consequences: they weaken the fighting ability of the 
Communist Parties and undermine the revolutionary posi- 
tions of the working class and the unity of the anti-impe- 
rialist forces’’. * 

By crushing the trends hostile to Leninism, the Com- 
munist Party enabled Soviet diplomacy to act vigorously 
in defence of peace, to strengthen the security of nations 
and expose the anti-Soviet gambles of the imperialist 
forces. 

In the 1930s there was a drastic rise of international ten- 
sion and the danger of war loomed large. Capitalism’s fur- 
ther decline as a system was seen in the tragic economic 
crisis that broke out in 1929 and then acquired the charac- 
ter of a protracted depression. The intensification of impe- 
rialism’s uneven economic development brought nazi Ger- 
many, militarist Japan and fascist Italy to the forefront of 
world politics. Under the specious pretext of fighting com- 
Munism (these countries concluded the notorious Anti- 
Comintern Pact), they openly proclaimed their intention 


—_. 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 156. 
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of forcibly repartitioning the world. Whipping up an arms 
race, the nazi ringleaders drew up a programme for the 
creation of three great spheres: a) Euro-African, including 
the Middle East, under German domination; b) East Asian, 
consisting of China, India, Southeast Asia and Oceania 
under Japanese supremacy; and c) American, embracing 
the entire American continent, in which the nazis accorded 
the leading role to the USA if it made concessions in other 
parts of the world. For some time this piratical programme 
was given a smoke-screen of verbiage about a “march to 
the East’? (Drang nach Osten) with the objective of de- 
stroying communism. Following the publication of Hitler’s 
opus Mein Kampf (1925) and Alfred Rosenberg’s Der Zu- 
kunftsweg einer deutschen Aussenpolitik (1926) the nazis 
drew up their plan for a New Order in Europe. This New 
Order envisaged the division and enslavement of many 
European states, the extermination of entire peoples and 
the reduction of others to slaves of the “chosen” German 
‘Aryan race of masters’, and also the establishment of an 
intricate hierarchy of vassal and semi-vassal European 
states of the “thousand years’ German Reich”. This was 
an undisguised, brazenly cannibal programme of global rule 
by German and Japanese militarism with the preservation 
and intensification of colonial oppression in three conti- 
nents and the spread of colonialism to the European con- 
tinent. 

The German fascist and the Japanese militarists took 
every opportunity to publicise their claims (in 1938 Ja- 
pan, for instance, published the notorious Tanaka Memo- 
rial on the establishment of Japanese supremacy in Asia 
and Oceania), while the Western imperialists affected the 
pretence of not attaching serious significance to these 
claims. 

The old colonial powers—Britain, France, the USA, Hol- 
land, Belgium and others—were against this redivision of 
the world, for it would drastically hit their imperialist co- 
lonial interests. However, instead of organising resistance 
to the aggressive powers they sought to push the Reich and 
its satellites into a war against the Soviet Union. The threat 
of another world war steadily mounted and this seriously 
menaced not only the USSR but also the Western nations. 
Far from opposing the forces of aggression, the US, British 
and French monopolies endeavoured to help German fas- 
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cism forge the sword of aggression. International imperial- 
ism engaged in diverse forms of cooperation, but it pursued 
the single purpose of using the fascist powers, at the price 
of unceasing concessions, connivance and conspiracies, to 
destroy the Soviet Union. 

US capital’s decisive role in restoring German militar- 
ism's fighting strength and the close contacts between the 
German, US, British and French monopolies were the eco- 
nomic foundation of the policy of non-interference and ap- 
peasement that had tragic consequences for mankind. The 
ruling classes of Britain, France and the USA hoped that 
by directing the aggression of the nazi Reich in Europe and 
of Japan in Asia against the USSR they would ensure their 
own security and preserve their colonial possessions. 

Headed by the Soviet Union the peace forces mobilised 
all means in order to disrupt the plans of the aggressors 
and their backers. The Soviet government urged the forma- 
tion of a system of collective security and made every 
effort to achieve this aim. In pursuance of this policy the 
USSR joined the League of Nations (1934) and used its 
rostrum to call for a collective rebuff to aggression; the 
conclusion of bilateral and regional pacts on mutual assis- 
tance; the exposure of the shameful policy on non-inter- 
ference pursued by the Western powers relative to the fas- 
cist intervention in Spain in 1936-1939; and assistance for 
victims of aggression (Ethiopia and other countries). 

The treaties of mutual assistance that the Soviet Union 
concluded with France and Czechoslovakia in May 1935 
could already have become the foundation for a European 
system of collective security. But, regrettably, this was 
prevented by the Western imperialist states. The criminal 
deal made by the ruling circles of Britain and France with 
the aggressive fascist states—Germany and _  Italy—in 
Munich and the refusal of the bourgeois leaders in Paris 
and Prague to honour their commitments under their trea- 
ties with the Soviet Union made it possible for the nazis 
to turn local wars into a world military conflagration. 

The tragic events of those years have not been erased 
from the memory of man. 

At the beginning of 1939 huge territories in Europe, Asia 
and Africa were drawn into the orbit of war. On the very 
eve of the Second World War the Soviet government made 
another serious attempt to change the course of interna- 
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tional developments. It began negotiations with the govern- 
ments of Britain and France on mutual assistance against 
aggressors. However, these talks yielded no practical re- 
sults. They only produced further evidence of the true 
designs of the Western powers. In line with their instruc- 
tions from London and Paris, the deliberately low-ranking 
British and French delegations that came to Moscow wrecked 
the talks by demanding unilateral pledges from the 
USSR. At the same time, Britain entered into active con- 
tact with the nazis, discussing with them the question of an 
Anglo-German compact on a demarcation of spheres of 
influence in the world. Eastern and Southeastern Europe 
were offered to Germany as her sphere of influence. In the 
event Hitler came to terms with Britain, he was promised 
Poland and the cessation of the talks with the USSR. * 

It was evident that the Western powers were not inter- 
ested in reaching agreement, that they were wrecking the 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

In May 1939 the Japanese aggressors provoked armed 
clashes along the Khalkhin-Gol River. The threat arose of 
a united anti-Soviet front of imperialist powers emerging 
in Western Europe and in the Far East. The nazi Reich, 
which was out to achieve world supremacy, was the orga- 
niser and the main strike force of aggression. 

With the threat of war steadily growing and with Brit- 
ain and France in fact. wrecking the talks that they had 
begun with the USSR, the Soviet government had no alter- 
native to considering counter-measures. While the USSR 
was negotiating with Britain and France, nazi Germany 
was sounding the possibility of improving relations with 
the Soviet Union. The German imperialists, who were nur- 
turing far-reaching plans for world supremacy, feared a 
repetition of the disastrous war fought by Germany in 
1914-1918 on two fronts. They counted on first conquering 
Southeastern and Western Europe and reaching the Me- 
diterranean coast of Africa and the Middle East in order 
to harness the economic potential of the subjugated na- 
tions. The nazi élite secretly planned to use this potential 
for a blitzkrieg against the Soviet Union. 


* The USSR in the Struggle for Peace on the Eve of the 
Second World War, September 1938-August 1939, Documents and 
Materials, Moscow, 1974, Documents Nos. 379, 396 (in Russian). 
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In early 1939 representatives of the German Reich offered 
to sign a trade agreement with the USSR. On June 28 
the German Ambassador in Moscow Count Werner Schu- 
lenburg officially informed the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR Vyacheslav Molotov that 
Germany desired to normalise her relations with the Soviet 
Union. At the beginning of August Schulenburg reported 
to Berlin: “My impression is that the Soviet government 
has decided to conclude a treaty with Britain and France 
provided they meet certain Soviet wishes.” * 

However, as we have noted, the tripartite talks entered 
a hopeless deadlock through the fault of the Western 
powers. The Soviet government was faced with a difficult 
decision: either to reach agreement with nazi Germany and 
move out of the zone of war, or give the Western powers 
the possibility of involving the USSR in the war against 
the Reich, enfeeble it and then dictate their terms to it. 

On August 23, 1939 the Soviet Union concluded a treaty 
of non-aggression with Germany, thus averting the threat 
of a united anti-Soviet bloc of imperialist powers and pro- 
longing the peaceful respite that was vitally needed by it 
to speed the build up of its defence capability. 

History has borne out the wisdom of that foreign policy 
step of the USSR, which skilfully used the contradictions 
in the imperialist camp in the interests of socialism and 
peace. The Soviet government acted in the interests not 
only of the USSR but also of the working people of all 
countries, of the entire international working class. 

The range of foreign policy actions taken by the USSR 
in those years laid the foundation for the subsequent unity 
of the peace forces in the struggle against fascism and for 
the creation of the anti-Hitlerite coalition. 

Meanwhile, developments unfolded swiftly. In September 
1939 the nazi Reich attacked Poland. Britain and France 
declared war on Germany. Japan expanded her predatory 
aggression in Asia. The war became global. The Western 
powers had, at the time, a considerable numerical prepon- 
derance over the fascist powers. Nonetheless, instead of 
giving the aggressors a determined rebuff, they rested con- 
tent with a phoney war: no active offensives were launched, 
Soldiers’ washing was hung on the powerful reinforced- 


* A History of Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1966, p. 348. 
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concrete fortifications of the Maginot Line, and in order 
to help the troops while away their time the generals orga- 
nised sports contests for them. On the other hand, diplomats 
were extremely active: the prewar Munich policy was con- 
tinued—with US support Britain and France did not aban- 
don their attempts to turn nazi aggression eastwards, 
against the Soviet Union. 

The Second World War was generated by the acute inner 
contradictions of the imperialist system. It was kindled by 
the imperialists of all countries, with the fascist powers 
bearing the main responsibility. It began as an imperialist 
war on either side. The peace forces were not sufficiently 
organised and united to block the way to war and fascism. 
The Soviet Union was solidly encircled by capitalist states, 
while the international working class was split on account 
of the treacherous policy pursued by the right-wing leaders 
of the social-democratic parties. 

But already then the character of the world war was 
strongly influenced by the Polish people’s just and selfless 
struggle against nazi aggression and by the struggle of the 
other peoples of fascist-occupied countries. 

The logic of events strikingly showed the ruling circles 
of the Western countries how dangerous Hitlerism was to 
themselves. To a large extent their understanding of the 
magnitude of this danger helped to give shape to the anti- 
fascist orientation of the policy pursued by Washington 
and London during the war years. 

But the principal role in saving mankind from the fascist 
invasion was played by the Soviet Union. There was no 
other force in the world capable of crushing Germany and 
her vassals. The wise policy of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party and the labour heroism displayed by 
the working class, the collective farmers and the socialist 
intelligentsia of the Soviet Union raised the country from 
the backwardness and helplessness inherited from bour- 
geois-landowner tsarist Russia to the status of one of Eu- 
rope’s most industrialised and powerful states. In the Second 
World War the principal armaments consisted noi of rifles, 
machine-guns and horse-drawn machine-gun carts, but 
of tanks, aircraft, artillery and other mechanised weapons. 
Events convincingly showed the perspicacity of the Com- 
munist Party and the advantages of socialism in the orga- 
nisation of defence as well. The Soviet people had by that 
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time mastered the production of modern machinery, while 
the newly-built heavy and mechanical engineering indus- 
tries in, among other places, the eastern regions of the 
USSR supplied the Soviet Army with the necessary arma- 
ments, which proved to be more modern than the weapons 
at the disposal of the nazi Reich and its allies. In the un- 
precedented battles the Soviet military doctrine—strategy, 
tactics and operational art—the close bond between the 
Armed Forces and the people, the advanced ideology and 
the higher forms of socialist state organisation demonstrat- 
ed the might of the exploitation-free Soviet socialist so- 
ciety, the strength of its moral and political unity and the 
close Leninist friendship among the peoples of the USSR. 

When Hitler perfidiously attacked the Soviet Union, the 
war against the fascist bloc finally became a just war of 
liberation. In keeping with Lenin’s behests, the Soviet gov- 
ernment blazed the road to the formation of an anti-Hitler 
front of states and peoples with the participation of the 
USSR, the USA, Great Britain and France. In the period 
this coalition was in operation, attempts were made by the 
Western governments to violate the coordinated decisions 
(suffice it to recall the story of the delay in opening the 
second front in Europe), but all these attempts ultimately 
failed on account of the Soviet Union’s astute policy. The 
anti-Hitlerite coalition has gone down in history as a strik- 
ing example of cooperation between states with different 
socio-economic systems for a common purpose—the defeat 
of barbarous fascist tyranny. * 

The Great Patriotic War was won as a result of the long 
and unprecedentedly heroic and selfless struggle of the So- 
viet people. The anti-fascist coalition won an epoch-making 
victory. The Soviet Union and its diplomatic service had to 
fight yet another great battle—this time for a just arrange- 
ment of the postwar world that would mirror the results of 
the abolition of fascism. 


* G. A. Deborin, The Second World War. A Military and Po- 
litical Outline, Moscow, 1958; V. L. Israelyan, The Anti-Hitlerite 
Coalition (Diplomatic Cooperation Between the USSR, the USA and 
Britain During the Second World War), 1941-1945, Moscow, 1964; 
V. M. Kulish, An Unravelled Mystery, Prehistory of the Second 
Front in Europe, Moscow 1965; V. M. Kulish, The Story of the 
Second Front, Moscow, 1971 (all in Russian). 
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The three-power summit at Potsdam (July 17-August 2, 
1945) laid the foundations for the postwar arrangement in 
Europe and the rest of the world. It has now been proved 
documentarily that already then the USA and Britain 
were preparing for an offensive against the interests of the 
USSR and all other progressive and democratic forces. The 
sharp diplomatic struggle waged by the USSR over the 
postwar arrangement of the world is dealt with in detail 
in literature.* Nonetheless, its results merit the closest 
scrutiny. 

At Potsdam the heads of government of the great powers 
signed a series of agreements on Germany, and these rep- 
resented a wide-ranging programme for Germany’s de- 
nazification, democratisation and demilitarisation. The agree- 
ments envisaged the abolition of the nazi party and insti- 
tutions, the Wehrmacht, the war industry and the German 
monopoly associations. At the same time, the German 
people received the right to independent national existence, 
to build a new democratic and peaceful state. Germany pre- 
served broad rights and possibilities for the promotion of 
peaceful industries and agriculture. On the initiative of the 
USSR the Potsdam Conference adopted an historic decision 
on Poland’s western frontier along the Oder and the Neisse. 
It was agreed that democratic principles would underlie the 
world’s postwar arrangement. 

The will of the peace-loving nations of Europe, America 
and other continents and their determination to prevent a 
repetition of the war were embodied in the Potsdam deci- 
sions, which were extremely important political acts designed 
to unite the countries in order to win peace after having 
won the war. The Potsdam decisions convincingly demon- 
strated that countries with different social systems could 
achieve mutually acceptable agreement on the most burn- 
ing international issues for the sake of world peace and 
security. 

The USSR unswervingly abided by the Potsdam princi- 
ples in its efforts to consolidate European security and pro- 
mote broad international cooperation. 


* A History of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Unton, 
1941-1945, Vols. 5 and 6, Moscow, 1963-1965; A History of Soviet 
Foreign Policy, Part 1, Moscow, 1966; A History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Vol. 5, Book 1, Moscow, 1970, Chapter XVJ. 
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Thus, firmly and steadfastly adhering to the Leninist 
road and guided by the party Central Committee, Soviet 
foreign policy and diplomacy won noteworthy successes in 
safeguarding the Soviet Union’s international interests. 

In this context tribute must be paid to the people who 
steadfastly implemented Soviet foreign policy day after 
day, month after month. The personnel of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and later of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR used all their possibilities 
to help work out a new style and new methods of resolving 
the most intricate foreign policy problems. 

Soviet diplomacy was distinguished by its serious, scien- 
tifically substantiated actions, by its honest and noble in- 
tentions, by its thoughtful approach to finding the ways 
and means of giving effect to these intentions, by its refu- 
sal to engage in sinister backstage bargaining, and by its 
fidelity to signed treaties and agreements. A large contri- 
bution to the Soviet Union’s struggle on the international 
scene during the war was made by, among others, 
A. A. Gromyko, A. Y. Bogomolov, S. A. Vinogradov, 
F. T. Gusev, A. M. Kollontai, S. A. Lozovsky, D. Z. Manuil- 
sky, V. M. Molotov and G. M. Pushkin under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party. 


SOVIET DIPLOMACY AND SOME GENERAL TRENDS 
OF MODERN INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


A new phase of history commenced with the termination 
of the Second World War. The defeat of German fascism 
and Japanese militarism by the anti-fascist coalition, 
with the Soviet Union playing the decisive part, gave a 
powerful impetus to revolutionary and national liberation 
movements, and this led to fundamental changes on the in- 
ternational scene. The formation of the socialist world com- 
munity and its achievements, the unparalleled strengthen- 
ing of the Soviet Union’s might, the aggravation of capital- 
ism’s general crisis, the disintegration and collapse of im- 
Perialism’s colonial system and the shattering of imperial- 
ism’s key positions changed the alignment of forces in the 
world in favour of socialism, peace and democracy. 

_ When Lenin analysed international problems he made 
ita rule to distinguish two periods of coexistence between 
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the socialist and capitalist systems: the period of a nation- 
al dictatorship of the proletariat “existing in a single coun- 
try and incapable of determining world politics’, and the 
period of the international dictatorship of the proletariat 
representing ‘“‘a dictatorship of the proletariat involving at 
least several advanced countries, and capable of exercis- 
ing a decisive influence upon world politics as a whole’. * 

We are now living in a new epoch of the triumph of so- 
cialism in a number of countries and the development of 
the USSR under conditions of mature socialism. These 
factors have radically changed the scale, character and 
content of Soviet foreign policy. We are witnessing the ful- 
filment of Lenin’s prevision that the time would come when 
socialism would exercise ‘‘a decisive influence upon world 
politics as a whole”. After the long and fruitless cold war 
‘the imperialist powers have had to acknowledge that it is 
impossible to liquidate the socialist world community by 
war and to admit the need for peaceful coexistence be- 
tween states with different socio-economic systems. 

The time has passed when the USSR had to pave the 
way to the socialist future single-handedly, with hostile 
imperialist states surrounding it. The international pres- 
tige and influence enjoyed by the world’s first socialist 
country, which has become a great world power, have grown 
gigantically. With its huge economic, scientific and technical 
potential, the USSR is today the bulwark of the socialist 
world community, and together with the other socialist 
countries it dependably safeguards the position of world 
socialism and the cause of communism. 

In generalising the changes that have taken place in 
the world, the 1969 International Meeting of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties noted in its Main Document: ‘‘Impe- 
rialism can neither regain its lost historical initiative nor 
reverse world development. The main direction of man- 
kind’s development is determined by the world socialist 
system, the international working class, all revolutionary 
forces”. ** 

Mutual assistance, based on the principles of socialist 
internationalism, and coordinated actions by sovereign so- 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 34, p. 148: 
** International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 13, 
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cialist states on the international scene are beneficially in- 
fluencing the course of world history. “The whole of man- 
kind’s greatest blessing is the fact that the united might of 
the socialist countries and their active policy in defence of 
peace fetter the aggressive ambitions of the imperialists and 
create a decisive obstacle to the unleashing of a world nu- 
clear-missile war by the aggressors. This result of the 
policy pursued by the socialist countries benefits all 
mankind.” * 

Political life is particularly complicated in the world today 
and its deep-lying processes must be studied most closely 
in all their inter-relationships and contradictions. A prob- 
ing analysis must be made of the correlation of class forces 
in each country and on a world scale, not on the basis of 
individual, fragmentary facts but on the basis of an assess- 
ment of the entire range of data on the economic, political 
and social development of nations. A correct combination of 
theory and practice, of philosophy and politics is the firm 
basis of any conscious Marxist political activity, including, 
of course, socialist foreign policy. 

The implementation of correct policy requires not a dog- 
matic mastering of theory but its creative application to 
the given concrete situation. Lenin wrote that “the living 
soul of Marxism” is ‘a concrete analysis of a concrete 
situation”. ** 

The most important international issues of our day can- 
not be correctly formulated and understood outside their 
link with history. 

A sound knowledge of Marxism-Leninism, including the 
teaching on foreign policy before and after the October 
Revolution, in the period of the formation and development 
of the socialist world system, is one of the key conditions 
for understanding the substance of Soviet foreign policy. 

The CPSU has always stressed that the continuous clash 
between two foreign policy guidelines—of the socialist and 
the imperialist states—must never be ignored. If this cri- 
terion is disregarded when the foreign policy of socialist 
and other countries is analysed, the progressive forces will 
lose their bearings in their advance along the difficult roads 
of peace. This dialectical course of international develop- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1972, p. 289. 
** V. 1, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol, 34, p. 166. 
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ments, the struggle between the two world systems and the 
confrontation between the two guidelines in international 
relations must always be kept in sight. This is a major prin- 
ciple of socialist diplomacy. 

The number of foreign policy issues that the CPSU and 
the Soviet government have to resolve daily has grown signi- 
ficantly. Whereas on the eve of the Second World War 
the Soviet Union had diplomatic relations with approximate- 
ly 30 states (with the relations with some countries mak- 
ing little headway), at the beginning of 1977 it maintained 
diplomatic relations with 128 nations (in most cases these 
were extremely active and differentiated relations). In ad- 
dition, at the beginning of 1977 the Soviet Union was a 
member of more than 560 international organisations. The 
general picture of international relations has become ex- 
tremely complex. Compared with 1939-1945 there is today 
a much larger number of independent states: about 70 in 
1939 and more than 150 at the close of 1975. This alone is 
evidence of the new dimensions of foreign policy tasks today. 

However complex and differentiated the problems in a 
given sphere may be, they can be correctly resolved only 
by taking into account all the international and internal 
circumstances of their development and the dialectical unity 
and struggle of opposites. 

The foreign policy decisions of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet government are founded on the implemen- 
tation of the party’s general line, on all the information 
at the country’s disposal and an accurate estimate of the 
economic, military and political resources of countries or 
groups of countries. 

In fulfilment of Lenin’s teaching, the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union consistently and undeviatingly pursues 
a foreign policy of peace. At a meeting held to mark the 
60th anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
Leonid Brezhnev said: “Comrades, Soviet power was born 
under the sign of Lenin’s Decree of Peace, and ever since 
then our country’s entire foreign policy has been one of 
peace. Objective historical conditions have dictated its con- 
crete expression as the peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems.” * 


* New Times, No. 45, 1977, p. 10. 
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Foreign policy questions reccive unflagging attention from 
the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet government. 
They are constantly kept in view by the Political Bureau of 
the CPSU Central Committee and personally by the General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev, 
who tirelessly champions the consolidation of peace and 
security of nations and whose name is associated with the 
Soviet foreign policy programme. 

The foreign policy line of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet government has been approved in its entirety by the 
CPSU Central Committee and the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

Leonid Brezhnev is making a large personal contribution 
to ensuring world peace and dependable security for the 
Soviet people, who are building communism. 

With the policy of peaceful coexistence being implement- 
ed consistently, there is among the leaders of the imperial- 
ist countries a growing understanding of the actual balance 
of forces in the world and of the fact that wars are un- 
acceptable as a means of settling international issues. 

The overwhelming majority of our planet’s population 


consists of working people: workers, peasants and intellec- 
tuals. Their profound faith in the great life-asserting force 
of peace is a major source and mainstay of the certainty 
that the great cause of peace is unconquerable. 


Chapter Two 


THE SOVIET UNION’S RELATIONS 
WITH OTHER SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


One of the principal aims of Soviet foreign policy is to 
promote the further unity and development of the social- 
ist world system and continue perfecting relations with the 
fraternal socialist countries and their communist and work- 
ers’ parties. This was touched upon by Leonid Brezhnev, 
who noted that ‘‘the closest to us Communists, to our minds 
and hearts, is that part of the world where communist 
ideals—freedom from exploitation and oppression, full power 
of the working people, development of socialist democracy, 
flowering of culture and promotion of the well-being of the 
broad masses, equality and fraternity of all peoples and na- 
tionalities—are embodied in practice.” * 

The consolidation of socialism’s positions and the steady 
growth of its influence on world affairs are daily becoming 
more profound, tangible and strong. The socialist world’s 
achievements and the continued growth of its might and © 
influence are today a major factor of international life. 

As an equal member of the great family of socialist na- 
tions the Soviet Union unfailingly takes as its point of de- 
parture the fact that the socialist community is a voluntary 
alliance of sovereign socialist states that draw their strength 
and prosperity solely from the free labour of their peoples, 
have eradicated exploitation at home and do not exploit 
the labour or wealth of other nations. 

World socialism’s invincibility lies in the internationalist 
unity of the socialist countries and peoples, in unity that 
indispensably takes into account and meets the legitimate 
needs and requirements of cach state, of each socialist 
nation. 

Lenin had repeatedly noted that the state would remain 
long after socialism triumphed on a global scale, that the 


* New Times, No. 9, 1976, p. 30. 
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diversity of political forms and experience of state construc- 
tion would be the basis of the rich political and cultural life 
of socialist countries, a life that would develop in the direc- 
tion of their voluntary drawing together and ever closer 
comradely cooperation. The course of history is bearing out 
this prevision. 

Prior to the emergence of the socialist world system at- 
tention was centred on strengthening socialism’s main bul- 
wark, the Soviet Union, but today this task is broader, 
embracing all the countries of the socialist community. The 
Soviet working people are, as they have always done, ex- 
tending fraternal and disinterested assistance to other social- 
ist countries. This assistance frequently involved sacrifice, 
but this sacrifice was consciously made by the Soviet peo- 
ple in order to strengthen brotherhood and solidarity with 
the working people of the other socialist countries, for the 
sake of the humankind’s bright ideals. Looking back into 
the past, it may be said that the Soviet Union accomplished 
a great historical feat in discharging its internationalist duty 
to the working class and all other working people in the 
world. 

The relations between the socialist countries are charac- 
terised as relations of fraternal cooperation and close com- 
radely mutual assistance. 

Fraternal cooperation between them is objectively founded 
on the socialist mode of production, the absence of ex- 
ploitation of man by man, the abolition of national inequal- 
ity and oppression, the leading role of the working class 
in society, their common Marxist-Leninist ideology of broth- 
erhood and friendship among peoples, and the identity of 
their vital interests in the struggle for socialism, commu- 
nism and peace, against imperialism’s aggressive ambitions. 
The exploiting societies of all ages and systems—slave-own- 
ing, feudal, capitalist—-were founded on the exploitation and 
oppression of the vast majority of working people by a 
handful of exploiters, on the enslavement and oppression 
of weak and backward countries and peoples by the ruling 
classes of stronger, more advanced countries. The funda- 
mental reorganisation of social relations in the socialist 
countries has resulted in a radical turn in international life 
as well, drawing together peoples freed from capitalist 
exploitation and giving new dimensions to relations and 
Cooperation between them. 
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The relations between socialist states embrace all aspects 
of their life. The political, economic, cultural, military, 
ideological, scientific, technical and other relations receive 
wider scope in the socialist community than in any other 
socio-economic system. Experience gives striking and con- 
vincing evidence of the fact that as headway is made along 
the road of socialism the relations between socialist coun- 
tries grow deeper, more versatile and richer, that the broad 
mass of working people are drawn into the promotion of 
these relations and that all this is due to the unremitting, 
purposeful work of the communist and workers’ parties of 
the socialist states. The CPSU and the Soviet government 
attach paramount significance to this development. 

“The fraternal solidarity among the socialist countries,” 
Leonid Brezhnev said at the Berlin Conference of European 
Communist and Workers’ Parties, ‘increases the might of 
each one of them, and equal economic cooperation adds 
enormous potentialities to each country’s own resources. The 
profound organic and steadily growing friendly ties between 
party and state organs, between collectives at enterprises, 
research institutions, public organisations, among millions 
upon millions of citizens allow us to speak of an entirely 
new phenomenon—a genuine fraternal alliance of peoples, 
united by common convictions and common aims. The mil- 
itant alliance of Marxist-Leninist parties is its firm basis, 
its cementing force.” * 

The world can see for itself that socialism has evolved 
into the most influential social force that increasingly and 
more actively determines the course of international devel- 
opments. This is an unalterable process with the socialist 
world exercising a steadily growing influence on world 
development by the force of its example and the nobility 
of its aims and deeds. 

It would be hard to overestimate the enormous significance 
of the socialist world system’s historical experience. 
This experience shows that: 

having been established in countries that today form the 
socialist world community, the socialist social system has 
proved its great vitality in the historic struggle against 
capitalism; 


* Moscow News, No. 27, 1976, p. 7. 
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with its formation and consolidation the socialist world 
community has become a gigantic accelerator of the prog- 
ress started by the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
New prospects have opened up for socialism’s triumph 
throughout the world. Life constantly produces confirmation 
of the conclusion, drawn by the 1969 International Meeting 
of Communist and Workers’ Parties, that the socialist world 
community has become the decisive force in the struggle 
against imperialism; 

the socialist world community is making a huge contribu- 
tion to the settlement of the problem, vital to all nations, 
of averting another world war. Imperialism has been un- 
able to carry out many of its plans because of the existence 
and vigorous actions of the socialist world community. 

In its relations with socialist countries, the CC report to 
the 25th Congress of the CPSU stated, the Party of Lenin 
“firmly follows the tested rule of working in the spirit of 
true equality and interest in each other’s successes, of map- 
ping out decisions that meet international, as well as na- 
tional, interests. No matter what problems arise, we believe 
that they must be resolved in the spirit of strengthening 
friendship, unity and cooperation. That is how we shape 
our relations with the fraternal socialist states— Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Vietnam, the German Democratic Republic, the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic, Cuba, Mongolia, Po- 
land, Romania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia’’. * 

The moulding of international relations of a new type 
and the promotion of the fraternal alliance of socialist states 
are a complex historical process. In the socialist commun- 
ity relations are based on socialist internationalism, and this 
leads to broad, all-round cooperation between the members 
of the community. These relations of fraternal mutual as- 
sistance are fundamentally new in the practice of inter- 
state relations. They do not fit into the framework of mu- 
tual benefit for they envisage mutual assistance and sup- 
port ranging far beyond that framework. 

With the further development of the socialist world com- 
munity urgency is retained by the question of combining 
general laws with the national features of states, of combin- 
ing international and national interests, and also of the ob- 
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jective and subjective factors of the development of social- 
ist countries and of their cooperation with each other; 

by questions concerning bilateral and multilateral links 
between the communist and workers’ parties of socialist 
states; 

by the problems linked with the coordination of the ac- 
tions of socialist states on an inter-state basis in the po- 
litical, ideological, military, diplomatic and other spheres 
of bilateral and multilateral relations; 

by the tasks and problems springing from the develop- 
ment of the economic integration of socialist states. 

A closer analysis of these questions makes it possible 
to understand the deep-seated processes of the formation and 
development of the socialist world, without which no true 
assessment can be made of the events taking place in the 
world today. To make that assessment we must turn to 
history, albeit briefly. 


FORMATION OF THE SOCIALIST 
WORLD COMMUNITY—A TURNING POINT 
IN THE HISTORY OF MANKIND 


The formation of the socialist world system was by no 
means a peaceful and painless process. It proceeded under 
conditions of a most acute class struggle of the international 
working class, the working people and oppressed nations 
against imperialism and capitalism. “The formation of the 
socialist world,” it was noted at the 1969 International Meet- 
ing of the Communist and Workers’ Parties, “constitutes — 
an integral part of the class struggle being waged in the 
international arena.” * 

In the wake of the USSR, socialism triumphed in a num- 
ber of European and Asian countries following the defeat 
in 1941-1945 of the coalition of the most aggressive im- 
perialist states headed by nazi Germany in the West and 
by militarist Japan in the East. Although after the 1922 
Genoa Conference the imperialists had to recognise the 
coexistence of two economic systems—the socialist and the 
capitalist—they continued to plot the destruction of the 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, — 
Moscow 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 22. 
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socialist state by military means. Nazi aggression was direct- 
ed precisely towards the fulfilment of these plans. The 
colossal sacrifices made by the Soviet people for the sake 
of socialism, freedom and independence, their incalculable 
privations and suffering during the war, their heroism at 
the front and their dedicated labour in the rear were crowned 
with complete victory over mankind's deadliest enemy. 
The great banner of liberation from fascist tyranny, the 
banner of peace among nations, was unfurled over Europe. 

The Soviet Union’s victory in the Great Patriotic War 
of 1941-1945 ranks among the most outstanding events of 
world history. That victory saved not only socialism in the 
USSR but also the whole of modern civilisation. It opened 
the road for people’s democratic, socialist revolutions in a 
number of European and Asian countries and created the 
prerequisites and conditions for the appearance of the social- 
ist world system and the unfolding of the national libera- 
tion revolutions and movements that brought about the 
downfall of imperialism’s colonial system. 

The military strength of nazi Germany and her allies was 
crushed and the fascist state and apparatus of occupation 
were smashed and destroyed at the concluding phase of the 
Second World War in the battles on the territory of East 
and Central European countries. Collaborationists, all of 
whom belonged to bourgeois and landowner circles, were 
discredited and in the main removed from the political 
scene. All this facilitated the liberation struggle of the 
working class of a number of countries against the bour- 
geoisie and the landowners. Not only anti-fascist but also 
anti-capitalist feeling took shape and grew strong in the 
minds of the masses. 

People’s democratic revolutions commenced at the time 
in some East and Central European and also Asian coun- 
tries. These revolutions brought radical socio-economic re- 
forms. Agrarian reforms were put into effect with the land 
of the landowners and bourgeoisie transferred to the poor 
and middle peasants and also to farm labourers. Capitalist 
monopolies were abolished and the large and medium in- 
dustrial enterprises became the property of the people; the 
break-up of the old bourgeois-landowner machinery of state 
proceeded in various forms. 

One of the basic distinctions between the bourgeois and 
Socialist revolutions thus came to the fore in the new histor- 
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ical situation. This distinction had been noted time and 
again by Lenin, who wrote that “for the bourgeois revolu- 
tion, which arises out of feudalism, the new economic orga- 
nisations are gradually created in the womb of the old order, 
gradually changing all the aspects of feudal society. The 
bourgeois revolution faced only one task—to sweep away, to 
cast aside, to destroy all the fetters of the preceding social 
order’. * The bourgeois revolution did everything to ensure 
the ullimate predominance of capitalism, to consolidate a 
new exploitative form of oppression. 

In addition to smashing the fetters of the old society, the 
socialist revolution had new complex, chiefly organisational, 
tasks. The workers’ and peasants’ power does not inherit 
ready-made forms of socialist relations from the old system. 
These forms are created and asserted by conscious, creative 
work in the course of socialist construction. ‘The organisa- 
tion of accounting,” Lenin wrote, ‘the control of large enter- 
prises, the transformation of the whole of the state econom- 
ic mechanism into a single huge machine, into an economic 
organism that will work in such a way as to enable hun- 
dreds of millions of people to be guided by a single plan— 
such was the enormous organisational problem that rested 
on our shoulders.” ** Of course, compared with the October 
Revolution, the socialist revolutions in the People’s Democ- 
racies had greater possibilities, for they could rely on the 
vast political experience and increased economic potential 
of the socialist Soviet Union. However, to ensure socialism’s 
victory the Marxist-Leninist parties had to pursue a policy 
and conduct work among the people that would make the 
fundamental reorganisation of social relations a living fact. 
Practice showed that they were able to cope with that gi- 
gantic task. 

The building of the new state power in the People’s De- 
mocracies was accompanied by the promotion of cadres 
from the working class, the working peasants and the ad- 
vanced intelligentsia to leading state, economic, cultural- 
educational and other posts. 

By helping each other, the socialist countries achieved 
impressive successes within a short span of time. In these 
countries socialism became a factor of national life. World 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 89. 
** Thid., pp. 90-91. 
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socialism’s great, historic achievements are now apparent to 
the whole world. The names of Georgi Dimitrov, Vasil Ko- 
larov, Wilhelm Pieck, Walter Ulbricht, Otto Grotewohl, 
Klement Gottwald, Boleslav Bierut, Georghe Georghiu-Dej, 
Choibolsan, Ho Chi Minh and many other outstanding lead- 
ers of the international communist and working-class move- 
ment have entered the history of mankind as exemplifying 
utter devotion to the working class and socialism, to peace 
and friendship among peoples. The Soviet Communists take 
pride in the fact that they, too, have contributed to this 
great cause. 7 

Firmly adhering to its internationalist guideline, the So- 
viet Union extended disinterested assistance and support to 
the People’s Democracies in all spheres of state, economic 
and cultural development from the very beginning, despite 
the incredible hardships caused by the nazi aggression. 

This assistance was of particular significance in defend- 
ing the people’s democratic revolutions against international 
imperialism. 

Leonid Brezhnev spoke of this, noting that “in the early 
and most difficult years of the People’s Democracies, the 
Soviet Union played the decisive part in defending them 
against imperialist interference, and on many occasions 
gave them the necessary political and economic support’. * 

As we have already pointed out, the Potsdam Agree- 
ments laid the foundation for the postwar arrangement in 
Europe and in other parts of the world. In working for the 
settlement of postwar problems affecting the vital interests 
of the People’s Democracies the USSR ensured the full 
protection of their legitimate sovereign rights, the settle- 
ment of territorial issues in the interests of their peoples, 
and non-interference in their affairs by the imperialists. 
This is seen in the peace treaties with the relevant Euro- 
pean countries, the agreements on the sovereignty of the 
Danubian states over shipping in the Danube, and other 
acts. 

The Soviet Union played a prominent part also in: safe- 
guarding the interests of the Chinese people against inter- 
ference by international imperialism in the civil war in 
China. At a conference in Moscow in December 1945 the 
foreign ministers of the USSR, the USA and Britain adopt- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, p. 80. 
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ed a decision, on Soviet insistence, on the withdrawal of 
US troops from China. This cleared the way for the peo- 
ple’s revolution in that country. The revolution ended in 
triumph in October 1949. With the formation of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China the boundaries of the socialist world 
system were greatly widened and new preconditions were 
created for the further unfolding of the social and national 
liberation movement of the Eastern peoples. 

At the time Mao Tse-tung wrote: “... had the Soviet 
Union not existed, had the anti-fascist Second World War 
not ended victoriously, had Japanese militarism not been 
defeated and had the People’s Democracies not emerged ... 
the forces of international reaction hanging over our heads 
would unquestionably have been many times more power- 
ful than they are today.” Quite justifiably he asked: ‘Could 
we have won under such circumstances?” And replied: 
“Obviously, not.” * 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam was proclaimed in 
August 1945 as a result of the victory of the people's demo- 
cratic revolution. In the Programme of the Working Peo- 
ple s Sark of Vietnam (Vietnam Lao Dong) it is stated: 

. the working class is the leading class of the Viet- 
namese revolution.... The national-democratic revolution 
will bring Vietnam to socialism. The road to socialism is a 
long road that will have several stages.” ** 

Vietnam was divided into two states as a result of impe- 
rialist intervention; the people’s democratic system was 
established and consolidated only in the northern part of 
the country. 

Vietnam was reunited in the summer of 1976, and the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam was proclaimed on July 2 
of the same year. Its considerable experience of heroic 
struggle against imperialist aggression for freedom and in- 
dependence and its great revolutionary prestige have made 
it a major factor of peace in Southeast Asia and in Asia 
as a whole. 

In North Korea the conditions were created for a demo- 
cratic agrarian reform and the nationalisation of industrial 
enterprises run by Japanese capital and the local bourgeoi- 


* Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. IV, Peking, 1964, p. 508 
(in Chinese). 

** Democratic Republic of Vietnam. Constitution, Legislative 
Acts and Documents, Moscow, 1955, p. 37 (Russian translation). 
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sie, who had collaborated with the Japanese. The Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic was proclaimed in September 
1948. 

The Soviet Union’s consistent, vigorous support for coun- 
tries that had been liberated from fascism safeguarded their 
independence and cut short the attempts of the Western 
powers to impose reactionary regimes upon their peoples. 
The firm Soviet stand helped the countries that had embarked 
upon socialist development to protect their social gains. 

The peoples freed from nazi tyranny had to conduct 
their struggle under extremely complex internal conditions 
and under the influence of similarly complex external 
factors. 

Many of the Western leaders who toured the war-ravaged 
East European countries believed that the labour of many 
generations would have to be spent only on the postwar 
restoration of, to use their words, ‘“Europe’s indigent back- 
woods”. The fact that they made these prognostications 
showed their patent inability to understand the huge poten- 
tialities that are set in motion and what a people can achieve 
when it wins genuine freedom, becomes the master of its 
national wealth and resolutely and irrevocably takes the 
road of socialist development. 

The economy of the People’s Democracies was restored 
and developed in a situation witnessing a bitter struggle 
against reaction and imperialism that endeavoured to under- 
mine and destroy the people’s democratic regimes. Alarmed 
by the success of socialist construction in the USSR and the 
reforms in the People’s Democracies and by the upswing of 
the working-class movement in the capitalist countries, the 
US monopoly circles undertook the ignoble mission of saving 
capitalism in Europe. 

The Western monopolies urged the governments of the 
People’s Democracies to refrain from restoring the enter- 
prises that had been the former’s property on the grounds 
that this would be wasteful. At the same time they made 
every effort to secure permission to take part in the re- 
Storation of industrial projects in the hope of controlling this 
work and ultimately preventing nationalisation. 

Mutual comradely cooperation between the People’s De- 
mocracies and the Soviet Union demonstrated its efficacy 
during the very first postwar years. The internationalist sol- 
idarity of working people was exemplified by the Soviet 
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Union’s humane actions in organising the supply of food 
for the people in countries liberated from nazi oppression 
and in the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. Soviet 
assistance was rendered at the price of self-sacrifice. For 
instance, in 1947-1948 on account of the drought Czechoslo- 
vakia experienced an acute shortage of grain, food and pri- 
mary materials. The Soviet Union supplied her on easy 
terms with 200,000 tons of wheat, 200,000 tons of fodder, 
60,000 tons of artificial fertilisers, and also iron and man- 
ganese ore, cotton, oil and other primary materials for her 
industry. “Although, as a result of several years of drought, 
the Soviet Union was itself experiencing serious shortage, 
it sold us on easy terms, with respect to prices and credits 
and to the time-limit and mode of repayment, a quantity 
of grain that helped us to surmount the grave food crisis 
of 1947-1948.” * 

In December 1947 the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
signed a treaty on trade and shipping for a term of five 
years: Czechoslovakia was granted a special credit. Speak- 
ing of the significance of this assistance to Czechoslovakia, 
Klement Gottwald noted: ‘“‘An objective analysis of the 
international situation makes it plain that only an alliance 
with the Soviet Union and the other Slav nations is the 
solid guarantee of Czechoslovakia’s tranquil future and in- 
dependence. One can thus only regard as rank traitors those 
who in one way or another slander the USSR and our Slav 
allies and seek to weaken our alliance.” ** 

The Soviet Union extended disinterested assistance also 
to the other People’s Democracies. For instance, the Soviet 
credits granted only to Poland in 1945-1949 were, accord- 
ing to the computations of Polish economists, equal in cost 
to the machinery and equipment received by West Euro- 
pean countries from the USA under the Marshall Plan. The 
USSR turned over to the People’s Democracies the former 
German assets that became its property when the war ended. 

Following a sharp class struggle the working class came 
to power in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania, and the building of the 
new socialist society was started in these countries. A social- 


* Klement Gottwald, Selected Articles and Speeches, Moscow, 
1970, p. 275 ee translation). 
+ Tbid., p. 164. 
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ist state, the German Democratic Republic, was formed 
on German soil in the autumn of 1949. 

A new chapter, which spelled out the assertion of the 
realities of the new epoch, opened in Europe’s long history. 

For centuries on end the foreign policy of countries was 
charted by the exploiting classes. To quote Engels, they 
sought to ‘set peoples against each other, to use one nation 
to oppress another”. * Socialism drew peoples closer togeth- 
er. The USSR established relations of friendship and broth- 
erhood with Poland, the GDR, Czechoslovakia and the other 
socialist countries. 

Most of Europe’s population now lives in socialist coun- 
tries, and this has opened up new possibilities for consoli- 
dating not only European but also world peace. Powerful 
forces now block imperialism’s road, increasingly fettering 
its aggressive ambitions. 

Socialism firmly led the peoples to the building of the 
foundations of genuine and sincere cooperation in regions 
where the hated system of exploitation of man by man was 
uprooted. The foundation was laid for an unparalleled union 
of states based on the socialist principles of free will, equal- 
ity and sovereignty. 

In Western bourgeois literature one finds assertions and 
even theories in which an attempt is made to ascribe to 
the socialist community the same principles of hierarchy 
and subordination underlying the relations between bour- 
geois states. The socialist countries are usually depicted as 
“blind instruments of the will” of the strongest power, the 
Soviet Union. This has nothing in common with reality. 

The Soviet Union is indeed the strongest of the socialist 
states. But everybody is aware that the USSR has never 
sought any special rights and privileges in these countries. 
On the contrary, ever since socialism ranged beyond the 
boundaries of one country the Soviet Union has used its 
strength, wealth and political experience to consolidate the 
rights of the new socialist countries in order to preclude 
foreign interference in their internal affairs. 

The formation of the socialist world community was ac- 
companied by a sharp intensification of the class struggle 
on the international scene. In response to socialism’s vic- 
tories in Europe, imperialism steered a course towards a 


* K. Marx, F. Engels, Werke, Vol. 5, p. 154. 
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cold war, which hindered the development of normal inter- 
state relations. In the backrooms of Western diplomacy they 
discussed plans for “rolling back” socialism, nuclear black- 
mail and unleashing another world war. However, the US 
atomic monopoly was broken in 1949. The further growth 
of the USSR’s strength, the unity of the socialist countries 
and peoples and the growth of their aggregate economic and 
defence potential doomed imperialism’s designs to failure. 
Real prospects for ensuring durable peace opened up for the 
peoples of Europe. 


PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT. 
SOME QUESTIONS OF THEORY 


Preceding generations of proletarian revolutionaries ac- 
complished gigantic historical tasks. The imposing list of 
gains of the international working class and the whole of 
progressive mankind include: the fusion of the theory of 
scientific socialism with the working-class movement; the 
Great October Socialist Revolution and socialism’s triumph 
in the USSR despite the encirclement by capitalist states; 
the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet people and the defeat 
of fascism, the most reactionary force of imperialism; the 
rapid restoration and further postwar development of the 
Soviet economy that made the Soviet Union one of the 
strongest powers in the world; the formation of the socialist 
world system as the leading force of mankind's progress; 
the huge growth of the world communist and working-class 
movement; the downfall of imperialism’s colonial system 
and the appearance of independent, sovereign states on its 
ruins, 

Increasing unity is vital to the socialist countries in the 
face of internationally organised and heavily armed big 
capital. The promotion of correct relations between social- 
ist countries, of relations based on the principles of socialist 
internationalism and fraternal solidarity, is a new and highly 
important development. 

The fulfilment of the new historical tasks confronting 
the countries of the socialist community as a body and indi- 
vidually by no means relieves their ruling parties of the 
obligation to build the new life in accordance with the 
specific conditions obtaining in these countries. Marx and 
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Lenin insisted that proletarian revolutionaries should act 
creatively, that they should take into account the actual 
situation in each country and in the world as a whole, and 
also the experience that has been accumulated. 

Lenin was emphatic on the point that ‘Marx did not 
commit himself, or the future leaders of the socialist revolu- 
tion, to matters of form, to ways and means of bringing 
about the revolution. He understood perfectly well that a 
vast number of new problems would arise, that the whole 
situation would change in the course of the revolution, and 
that the situation would change radically and often in the 
course of the revolution”, * 

As a proletarian internationalist Lenin was convinced that 
all nations would inevitably arrive at socialism, noting that 
“all will do so in not exactly the same way, each will con- 
tribute something of its own to some form of democracy, 
to some variety of the dictatorship of the proletariat, to 
the varying rate of socialist transformations in the different 
aspects of social life.’** These scientific prognostications 
by Marx and Lenin have been borne out by life. The in- 
ternal development of the socialist countries is linked di- 
rectly with the international situation, with the unceasing 
savage class struggle waged by imperialism against the so- 
cialist world community and against each socialist country 
individually. The development of these countries has thus 
confirmed Lenin’s teaching that the class struggle would 
be inevitable also after the victory of the revolution. Lenin 
wrote: “The proletariat does not cease the class struggle 
after it has captured political power, but continues it until 
classes are abolished—of course, under different circum- 
stances, in different form and by different means.” *** Under 
these conditions the loss of party, class, proletarian posi- 
tions is fraught with serious danger to socialism. 

General laws that ultimately boil down to the following 
operate during the building and development of socialism: 

— leadership of the working masses by the working class, 
the backbone of which is the Marxist-Leninist party, in 
the accomplishment of the socialist revolution and the es- 
tablishment of working class rule in one form or another; 


* V_I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 343. 
_** Thid., Vol. 23, pp. 69-70. 
“** Thid., Vol. 29, pp. 420-21. 
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— alliance of the working class with the bulk of the 
peasants and other strata of working people; 

— abolition of capitalist property and the establishment 
of public property in the basic means of production; 

— gradual socialist reorganisation of agriculture; 

— planned economic development directed towards the 
building and further development of socialism and raising 
the living standard of the people; 

— eradication of national oppression and the establish- 
ment of equality and fraternal friendship between socialist 
nations and nationalities; 

— solidarity of the working class of the given country 
with the working class of other countries, and also with 
the peoples of the world oppressed by imperialism— proletar- 
ian internationalism. 

Historical practice has demonstrated the great significance 
of these laws. 

“Not only are we now theoretically aware but also have 
been convinced in practice,” Leonid Brezhnev said, “that 
the way to socialism and its main features are determined 
by the general regularities which are inherent in the devel- 
opment of all the socialist countries. We are also aware that 
the effect of the general regularities is manifested in differ- 
ent forms consistent with concrete historical conditions and 
national specifics. It is impossible to build socialism without 
basing oneself on general regularities and taking account of 
the historical specifics of each country. Nor is it possible 
without a consideration of both these factors correctly to 
develop relations between the socialist states.” * 

The 25th Congress of the CPSU, which was held in 1976 
charted a broad programme of state, economic, scientific, 
technical and cultural construction in the USSR in the 
immediate future and for a longer term. The tasks set by 
the congress and its assessment of the general world situa- 
tion had a wide response throughout the world and exercised 
a profound influence on the development of the socialist 
countries. The communist and workers’ parties highly eval- 
uated the congress’ historic decisions, noting that the ex- 
perience and knowledge of the CPSU and the Soviet people 
were international, common property. 


* 24th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, pp. 9-10. 
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At the 15th Congress of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia Gustav Husak said: “Comrade L. I. Brezhnev’s re- 
port to the 25th Congress of the CPSU was permeated with 
Leninist realism, optimism, conviction and a high sense of 
responsibility for the destiny of the international revolu- 
tionary movement and the whole of mankind. The 25th 
Congress strikingly showed the humanism and democracy 
of Soviet society, the ardent patriotism of Soviet people and 
their fidelity to the principles of proletarian internation- 
alism.... The 25th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union is an inexhaustible source of experience 
for our party.” * 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism saw socialism not as 
something abstract, fossilised and inflexible springing from 
the development of the ideas of socialism as such. They 
scientifically foresaw and profoundly substantiated that so- 
cialism was a dynamic and swiftly developing society, that 
it would evolve from the conditions of the life of millions 
of working people in each individual country, that capital- 
ism would leave to socialism innumerable unresolved prob- 
lems that would be tackled not by some ideal people but 
by people of flesh and blood with many of them bearing the 
birth marks of capitalism. While they regarded socialism as 
developing out of capitalism, the founders of Marxism took 
into account the law that “when the new has just been born 
the old always remains stronger than it for some time; this 
is always the case in nature and in social life”. ** 

Socialism’s victory in a number of countries incontro- 
vertibly demonstrated that it cannot be regarded as some- 
thing immobile, that in fact a massive advance in all spheres 
of social life begins with socialism, first with the participa- 
tion of the majority and then of the entire population. 

Lenin had pointed out that the difficulty and peculiarity 
of politics lay in taking into account the features of the 
tasks of each period, the peculiarities of the conditions in 
which the party operates. This is of paramount importance 
also when the objective situation and the distinctions be- 
tween socialist countries are analysed. 

The development of world socialism was strongly influ- 
enced by the Soviet Union after the Second World War. The 


* Pravda, April 13, 1976. 
** V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 425. 
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building of socialism in the USSR in the latter half of 
the 1920s created a strong base for world socialism. With 
every postwar decade this base grew more solid and power- 
ful. The large scale and diversity of the socialist transfor- 
mations accomplished in the Soviet Union were a stringent 
test of the correctness of Marxism-Leninism’s _ theoretical 
propositions, of the Leninist theory of the socialist revolu- 
tion. Relying on the growing might of the Soviet Union, the 
communist and workers’ parties of the other socialist coun- 
tries were able to make use of the USSR’s rich experience 
as the trail-blazer to socialism on our planet. 

At the 1969 International Meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties the First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Janos Ka- 
dar said that “there is no Communist or Workers’ Party 
whose history is not inseparably linked with the history 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the rise of 
Leninism, the activities of Lenin, who elaborated the ideo- 
logical and organisational principles of the revolutionary 
party of the contemporary working class, the party of a 
new type. There is no socialist country which can say that 
its existence does not depend on the first socialist state, just 
as there is no country whose stable prospects of socialist 
development and security are not protected by the existence, 
internationalist policy and might of the Soviet Union”.* 
He noted that a “correct, principled attitude to the Soviet 
Union is a prime question of our unity, internationalism 
and cohesion of all the anti-imperialist forces”. ** 

A similar assessment was made at the recent congresses 
of fraternal parties and also in the speeches of the leaders 
of these parties at the 25th Congress of the CPSU. 

In connection with the 60th anniversary of the Great 
Qetober Socialist Revolution Leonid Brezhnev noted that 
a developed socialist society had sprung from the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union. 

Considerable headway has also been made by the other 
socialist countries. The fact that socialism had triumphed 
in these countries, too, was noted for the first time in the 
1960s at the congresses of the communist and workers’ par- 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 332. 
** Tbid., pp. 332-33. 
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ties of the European states and at Central Committee plenary 
meetings. * This was, unquestionably, a major achievement, 
whose significance is increasingly felt in European and 
world affairs. However, each country retained certain fea- 
tures and also distinctions in the rate and forms of trans- 
forming various aspects of social life. 

At the close of the Second World War the situation in 
these countries, as in Europe as a whole, was generally 
revolutionary. A feature of that situation was that the Hit- 
lerite coalition was defeated and the fascist occupation or 
collaborationist regimes were toppled largely under national 
liberation and general democratic slogans. With this is linked 
the internal alignment of class forces that with the imple- 
mentation of socio-economic revolutionary reforms led to 
the gradual growth of the role of the working class in the 
People’s Democracies and then to the transition of power 
to its hands. As the ruling class the bourgeoisie had been 
in the main discredited during the Second World War. Of 
course, they maintained a certain influence among a seg- 
ment of the population and retained vast international and 
internal links. In these countries they entered the postwar 
coalition governments and strove to win time and preserve 
their strength. ** 


* This was recorded in the decisions of the 13th Congress of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia (May-June 1966), the 9th Con- 
press of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party (November-Decem- 

er 1966), the 7th Congress of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany 
(April 1967), the 5th Congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
(November 1968), the 9th Congress of the Romanian Communist 
Party (July 1965) and the 9th Congress of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party (November 1966). These countries have now set their 
sights on building a developed socialist society, which involves 
further substantial promotion of the productive forces, culture and 
the people’s living standard, and progress in education, society's 
ideological unity and other spheres. 

_ ** The government of Bulgaria, formed in September 1944 follow- 
ing the overthrow of the fascist dictatorship, had only four Com- 
munists, while the other 12 ministerial posts were filled by rep- 
Tesentatives of bourgeois and peasant parties. The coalition govern- 
ment formed in Czechoslovakia in April 1945 contained only four 
Communists, the other 16 members represented different bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois political groups. In April 1947 half of the 
posts in Hungary’s coalition cabinet were filled by representatives 
of petty-bourgeois kulak parties of small farmers and others. See 
N. Y. Bromley, Y. M. Zhukov, L. I. Lisitsyn, The Socialist World 
System, Moscow, 1973 (in Russian). 
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The big and middle bourgeoisie and also the landowners 
were soon deprived of the principal levers of domination— 
property in the means of production. Every radical reform 
(agrarian reforms, nationalisation of industry, transport and 
banks, and so forth) involved the participation of tens and 
hundreds of thousands of people vitally interested in the 
consolidation of these reforms. Public organisations—trade 
unions, youth and women’s organisations—and (this was 
observed in many countries) democratic non-proletarian par- 
ties that joined the National Front were formed at the out- 
set of people’s democratic revolutions. The Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology spread quickly. 

The divided working class and the trade union movement 
were united politically on the ideological basis of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Many people, including Social-Democrats, 
joined the communist and workers’ parties, which developed 
into mass organisations embracing in some cases up to 10 
per cent of a country’s population. In this unique situation 
considerable importance was acquired by the clear-cut class 
stance and Marxist-Leninist ideological staunchness of lead- 
ing organs and cadres, and special attention was given to 
ideological work and to purging the ranks of communist and 
workers’ parties of alien and hostile elements who were 
going to all lengths to hinder the working people’s final 
liberation from all remnants of oppression and violence. 

In the European People’s Democracies socialist construc- 
tion was started in 1948-1949, when state power passed 
entirely to the hands of the working class. The might and 
influence of the Soviet Union and the strengthening of the 
new system under these favourable conditions made it pos- 
sible in most cases to do without coercion relative to the 
former exploiting classes and privileged strata of the old 
society. As a rule, they were not deprived of political rights; 
only the means of production owned by big and middle 
capitalists used for the exploitation of the working people 
were nationalised. The workers’ and peasants’ power sought 
not to unsettle even persons belonging to the propertied 
élite of the old society. For instance, under the land reform 
laws in East Germany former landowners owning over 100 
hectares of land had the right to receive payment in the 
course of 20 years for land turned over to peasants and 
also to retain five hectares of land for their own farms. 
Similarly, in some of the People’s Democracies other pro- 
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prietors in many cases received payment from society for 
nationalised property. Thus, Marx’s prevision, made in 1870, 
that it would be possible to redeem means of production 
from the bourgeoisie in favour of society, was thus partially 
realised for the first time in history. 

Needless to say, this could not remove the regularity of 
socialist construction in the course of the class struggle, 
but it changed the character of this process considerably. 

The defeat of world imperialist reaction’s assault contin- 
gent—fascism—weakened the capitalist system and utterly 
discredited bourgeois-landowner relations in countries that 
had been invaded and subjugated by the fascists and also 
in countries that had been members of the fascist coalition 
and were vanquished. Towards the end of the Second World 
War conditions took shape in these countries under which 
the people saw for themselves that in its most monstrous 
expression—the fascist dictatorship—imperialism was a 
mortal threat not only to their national independence but 
also to the very foundations of human community. This 
brought them to the realisation that a resolute struggle 
had to be waged to enforce fundamental changes and rev- 
olutionary reforms in their countries. For their part, the 
exploiting classes and the internal reaction, aided and abet- 
ted by the imperialist powers, took energetic action to avert 
the imminent social explosions. This resulted in a tense and 
acute struggle, which did not, however, at its initial stages 
acquire the form of mass counter-revolutionary actions or 
foreign intervention. True, the threat of such intervention 
was not ruled out. However, the general situation contrib- 
uted greatly towards allowing the masses to express their 
will freely. This determined the destiny of the revolution, 
leading to the consolidation first of the people’s democratic 
and then the socialist system. New classes led by battle-test- 
ed Marxist-Leninist parties took over the helm of state 
power. 

Also a historical fact was that in the People’s Democracies 
the expropriated bourgeoisie did not, as a rule, flee abroad 
as had been the case in Russia, when more than two mil- 
lion whiteguards formed a counter-revolutionary force abroad 
after the October Revolution and the Civil War. Most of 
the bourgeoisie and the old privileged bureaucracy remained 
in these countries, retaining many of their old customs and 
habits. Many of them subsequently went over to new posi- 
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tions, while others adhered to their old views, dreaming of 
the restoration of the former practices and frequently white- 
washing and idealising active bourgeois anti-communists. 
With the loss of their economic supremacy and high posi- 
tions, many of these people took jobs at enterprises, becom- 
ing office employees, technicians or other specialists. 

During the early phases of the people’s democratic revolu- 
tions the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois leaders subscribed 
partially to the general democratic, anti-fascist demands of 
the masses, but they did not, as a rule, go further than these 
demands. 

The People’s Democracies developed under peaceful con- 
ditions, but this development was accompanied by an ex- 
tremely acute class struggle that was prodded from without 
by imperialist subversive organisations and centres. These 
centres clearly counted on the possibility of splitting the 
alliance of the working class with the peasants and the 
working intelligentsia and using the opportunist elements 
that had infiltrated the communist and workers’ parties. 
Moreover, they counted on the remnants of old bourgeois 
political parties and groups dissatisfied with their removal 
from the state administration, and on the reactionary clergy 
and the kulaks. Use was also frequently made of the tem- 
porary internal difficulties. 

It was under these conditions that the situation was ag- 
gravated in the GDR in 1953, in Hungary in 1956 and in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968-1969, when in the hope of receiving 
active assistance and support from without and under the 
screen of false supraclass and non-class slogans attempts 
were made to accomplish a counter-revolutionary coup with 
the purpose of restoring capitalism. 

The close-knit unity of the socialist countries dependably 
ensures the inviolability of their frontiers against direct 
or indirect aggression. In the Bratislava Statement of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of Socialist Countries 
(August, 1968) it was justifiably declared that support for 
the strengthening and defence of socialism’s gains, achieved 
through the heroic efforts and selfless labour of each people, 
was the common internationalist duty. of all socialist coun- 
tries. ‘The fraternal parties,” the Statement reads, “firmly 
and resolutely counterpose their unbreakable solidarity and 
constant vigilance to any attempts of imperialism and also 
of other anti-communist forces to weaken the leading role 
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of the working class and the communist parties. They will 
never allow anybody to drive a wedge between the socialist 
states or undermine the foundations of the socialist social 
system. Fraternal friendship and unity in this area meet 
with the vital interests of our peoples and give a depend- 
able foundation for the fulfilment of the socio-economic and 
political tasks on which the communist parties of our coun- 
tries are working.” * 

The socialist community is a voluntary alliance of equal 
and sovereign states united by common aims. “The social- 
ist community,” Leonid Brezhnev said, “is an entirely new 
type of alliance. It is not simply based on the common 
state interests of a group of countries, but represents a 
fraternal family of peoples headed by Marxist-Leninist par- 
ties and welded together by a common world outlook, com- 
mon lofty aims and relations of comradely solidarity and 
mutual support. This alliance rests on deep-rooted unity of 
positions and actions and thereby gives each of its members 
additional strength to carry out national tasks and greatly 
reinforces their aggregate weight and influence in the world. 
The socialist community is the most dependable bulwark of 
the forces of freedom and progress throughout the world.” ** 

In pursuing their consistent policy of all-sided coopera- 
tion the socialist states, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the communist and workers’ parties of other 
socialist states act on their fundamental community of in- 
terests and the indivisible bond of these interests with the 
international tasks and aims of socialism’s development as 
a world system. Life has shown that the successful build- 
ing of socialism in each country meets with the interests of 
all the other socialist states and their community as a whole. 
At the same time, each socialist country is interested in the 
utmost support for its efforts to build a mature socialist 
society from the other states of the socialist community. 
This is also manifested in the formation and improvement 
of the economic balance in each socialist country, in the 
promotion of international economic relations and in the 
Strengthening of the foreign policy position of each state 
and of the entire socialist world system. 
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Generally speaking, in any country socialist construction 
is the creative work of millions upon millions of people, 
who introduce something new, fresh and original into the 
common experience of world socialism. In the rich experience 
of other socialist countries there is always something 
that is of immense interest also to the Soviet Union. The 
attention given by Soviet people to this experience of each 
socialist country contributes not only towards maintaining 
a good atmosphere in the relations between socialist states 
but also towards the requirements of communist construc- 
tion in the USSR. 

“The establishment of international relations of a new 
type and the development of the fraternal alliance of the 
socialist countries,” it is stated in the Final Document of 
the 1969 Moscow Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties, ‘is a complex historical process. Following the victory 
of the socialist revolution in many countries, the building 
of socialism on the basis of general laws is proceeding in 
various forms, which take into account concrete historical 
conditions and national distinctions. Successful development 
of this process implies strict adherence to the principles 
of proletarian internationalism, mutual assistance and sup- 
port, equality, sovereignty and non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs. 

“Socialism is not afflicted with the contradictions inherent 
in capitalism. When divergences between socialist countries 
do arise owing to differences in the level of economic devel- 
opment, in social structure or international position or be- 
cause of national distinctions, they can and must be suc- 
cessfully settled on the basis of proletarian internationalism, 
through comradely discussion and voluntary fraternal coope- 
ration. They need not disrupt the united front of socialist 
countries against imperialism.” * 

The build-up of correct relations between socialist coun- 
tries is a task of the greatest significance from the view- 
point of the course of world history. The actual ways of 
establishing and promoting such relations proved to be 
much more complex than they were portrayed in theory. This 
is quite understandable. Since they are broader and more 
versatile than the relations between non-socialist countries, 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 23. 
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their development requires absolutely concrete and many- 
sided activity in different spheres of life. 

On the other hand, with its achievements, prospects and 
problems the socialist world is a young and growing organ- 
ism. It is in movement and is continuously perfecting it- 
self. Of course, it develops in a struggle between the new 
and the old, through the settlement of internal contradic- 
tions. The accumulated rich experience helps the fraternal 
parties to settle these contradictions correctly and in good 
time and to advance confidently along the road charted by 
the great teachers of the proletariat—Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels and Vladimir Lenin. 

The efforts of the imperialist states to sow discord and 
wavering and drive a wedge into the family of socialist 
states were seen very early, during Lenin’s life-time. In 
May 1919 the Austrian bourgeois press, obviously acting on 
instructions from the government, printed a slanderous re- 
port alleging that Lenin had spoken disparagingly of the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic and its leader Béla Kun. In 
reply to this Lenin instructed G. V. Chicherin, then Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, to send a note to the 
Austrian Foreign Minister refuting this barefaced lie. ‘‘Nei- 
ther Lenin nor any other member of the Russian Soviet 
Government,” the note stated, “has ever reproached the 
Hungarian Republic or Béla Kun in manifestos or any other 
way, as is attributed to Lenin by the Vienna yellow press. 
Soviet Russia has deep fraternal affection for Soviet Hungary 
and is lost in admiration of its achievements. As for Com- 
rade Béla Kun, he is profoundly respected and esteemed by 
Lenin and the whole of Soviet Russia, and his brilliant 
work receives high recognition.” Further, the note exposed 
the purpose of this lie, namely: “to inflict on the Hungar- 
ian working people that harm which the Entente is unable 
to inflict on them by force” and deceive the working masses 
of Austria. * A copy of the note was forwarded to Béla Kun, 
and its text was simultaneously broadcast by radio. 

Today a much more sophisticated and ramified mechan- 
ism operates in this area. Having become convinced of the 
might and firmness of the countries of the socialist com- 
munity, the enemies of socialism undertake more subtle 
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attempts and look for new ways and means of weakening 
and undermining the unity of the socialist states. 

Reactionary historians, Sovietologists and bourgeois polit- 
ologists engaged in anti-socialist activity direct their slan- 
derous inventions mainly against the Soviet Union, endeav- 
ouring in this way to weaken the socialist world commun- 
ity. In Western countries tens of millions of dollars are 
annually allocated for psychological warfare against social- 
ist countries. This does not include the secret allocations 
to intelligence agencies and also the money donated by pri- 
vate corporations. The activity of the remnants of the ex- 
ploiting classes defeated in the socialist countries is sup- 
ported in this manner. 

Relying on the growing activity of the working masses 
and their internationalist solidarity, the communist and 
workers’ parties of the socialist countries are confidently 
steering towards the further unity of the socialist world 
system. They unswervingly promote the leading role of the 
party and the working class in socialist society and in- 
variably adopt a creative Marxist-Leninist approach to the 
solution of unresolved problems of socialism’s development. 

Had they not conformed each step taken by them with 
the further consolidation of world socialism and to the draw- 
ing together of the socialist states, the communist and work- 
ers’ parties would have been unable to carry out their his- 
toric tasks. As was pointed out by Leonid Brezhnev at the 
20th Congress of the CPSU, each party has “particular 
views on a number of questions, but the overall tendency 
is unquestionably characterised by a growing cohesion of 
socialist countries.... This required joint efforts by the fra- 
ternal parties on the basis of the tested principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, socialist internationalism, equality and com- 
radely co-operation”.* For these countries the interests of 
socialist construction are higher than any possible diver- 
gences in views. This guideline of the ruling parties of 
other socialist countries has the complete understanding 
and support of the CPSU. 

Experience has shown that when the leadership of govern- 
ing communist parties is seized by anti-Leninist, revisionist 
or nationalistic groups this may have serious consequences 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
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to and inflict enormous harm on the socialist achievements 
of the people of the given state and on the entire inter- 
national communist and working-class movement. That is 
exactly what happened in China. The Maoists retreated from 
all the positions of Marxism into the swamp of great-power 
chauvinism and ambitions, upset unity of action by social- 
ist countries on the world scene, and in fact endangered 
the socialist gains of the Chinese working class and peo- 
ple. Peking’s abortive attempts to split the socialist com- 
munity and declare the socialist world system non-existent 
are prejudicing the true interests of the Chinese people and 
the cause of socialism in China herself. In addition to being 
alien to socialist principles and ideals, this policy has 
become a major reserve of imperialism in its assaults on 
socialism. 

Life shows that socialism cannot be built in artificial iso- 
lation. Attempts to do so are damaging economically, for 
they inevitably dissipate social labour, slow down the growth 
rate and ultimately lead to dependence on the capitalist 
world. Politically, these attempts are both reactionary and 
dangerous, for they disunite peoples, nourish bourgeois na- 
tionalism and may nullify socialist gains. 

Nationalism is used actively by the anti-communists in 
their efforts to weaken the socialist community and split the 
international communist movement. 

The fact that the communist and workers’ parties of the 
overwhelming majority of socialist countries correctly under- 
stand the problems of the socialist world community’s devel- 
opment and the need for their internationalist unity and 
solidarity is consistent with the interests of the peoples 
of these countries and the rest of the world. This was what 
predetermined the formation of the new type of socialist in- 
ternational relations. “Already today socialism exercises a 
tremendous influence on the thinking and sentiment of hun- 
dreds of millions of people all over the world. It assures 
working people freedom, truly democratic rights, well-being, 
the broadest possible access to knowledge, and a firm sense 
of security. It brings peace, respect for the sovereignty of 
all countries and equal inter-state cooperation, and is a pil- 
lar of support to peoples fighting for their freedom and 
independence. And the immediate future is sure to provide 
new evidence of socialism’s boundless possibilities, of its 
historical superiority over capitalism. Along with the other 
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fraternal parties, the CPSU will continue to do everything 
in order to enhance the appeal of the example of victorious 
socialism.” * 


a 


POLITICAL COOPERATION 
AMONG SOCIALIST COUNTRIES. 
COORDINATION OF THEIR FOREIGN 
AND DEFENCE POLICIES 


The USSR maintains a broad and ramified system of rela- 
tions with the other socialist countries. These relations 
cover various forms of bilateral and multilateral coopera- 
tion, including inter-party and inter-government cooperation 
in the political, economic, scientific, technical, defence, cul- 
tural and other fields. 

This system of relations has no parallel in history, while 
many of the tasks that the communist and workers’ parties 
have had to carry out or are working on today are entirely 
new. Socialist inter-state relations continue to be developed 
and improved, but it would be hard to overestimate the 
significance of what has been achieved. A solid foundation 
has been laid for cooperation among socialist countries and 
collective forms of economic, political and defence coopera- 
tion have been evolved. “Complete socialism,” ** to quote 
Lenin, which is the ideal of the struggle and labour of new 
contingents of revolutionaries, takes shape out of the col- 
lective experience and cooperation of the revolutionary 
forces of different countries. 

Bilateral treaties on friendship, cooperation and mutual 
assistance have played a major part in moulding and pro- 
moting the Soviet Union’s relations with other socialist 
countries. 

These treaties were concluded in various historical situa- 
tions. When the war was still raging treaties of friendship, 
cooperation and mutual assistance were signed with Cze- 
choslovakia (December 12, 1943), Poland (April 21, 1945) 
and Yugoslavia (April 11, 1945). After the war the Soviet 
Union concluded such treaties with Romania (February 4, 
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4948), Hungary (February 18, 1948) and Bulgaria (March 
18, 1948). Under these treaties the signatories committed 
themselves to take all possible joint measures to remove 
any threat of new aggression by Germany or any country 
uniting with Germany in a policy of aggression, to consult 
each other on major international issues affecting their inter- 
ests and to act in a spirit of friendship and cooperation with 
the view to expand and consolidate economic and cultural 
relations in keeping with the principles of respect for each 
other’s independence, sovereignty and non-interference in 
internal affairs. 

In February 1950 the USSR signed a Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance with the People’s 
Republic of China. At the time this was a major contribution 
to the strengthening of peace and security in the Far East, 
an important guarantee of China’s security and a depend- 
able barrier to imperialism’s plans of aggression. 

The two countries declared that ‘‘they are prepared to 
participate, in the spirit of sincere cooperation, in all inter- 
national action designed to safeguard peace and security 
throughout the world, and will devote all their energies 
to the speediest realisation of these aims”. * 

Under Article 5 of this treaty the USSR and China under- 
took, “in a spirit of friendship and cooperation and in ac- 
cordance with the principles of equal rights, mutual inter- 
ests, mutual respect for state sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, and non-intervention in the domestic affairs of 
the other Party, to develop and strengthen the economic 
and cultural ties between the Soviet Union and China, to 
render each other all possible economic assistance and to 
effect the necessary economic cooperation”. ** 

A Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance 
was signed with the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
in July 1964. In June 1964 the USSR signed a Treaty of 
Friendship and Mutual Assistance with the German De- 
mocratic Republic. 

In the period from 1965 to 1975 new treaties of friend- 
ship, cooperation and mutual assistance were signed with 
Poland (April 8, 1965), Mongolia (January 15, 1966), Bul- 
garia (May 12, 1966), Hungary (September 7, 1967), Cze- 
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choslovakia (May 6, 1970), Romania (July 7, 1970) and the 
GDR (October 7, 1975). These treaties mirrored the pro- 
found social and economic changes that had taken place in 
these countries with the building of socialism and the higher 
level of development reached by the relations between so- 
cialist countries over the past two decades. 

The content of the operating treaties of friendship, co- 
operation and mutual assistance range far beyond traditional 
international treaties, articulating the new type of inter- 
national relations and opening the road for the further 
drawing together of the socialist states and nations. 

“These treaties,” Leonid Brezhnev said, ‘‘are real charters 
of friendship embodying the experience accumulated in the 
course of many years, the maturity and warmth of the rela- 
tions of fraternal peoples, their lofty internationalist 
spirit.”’ * 

Some new provisions, taking into account the experience 
of promoting socialist relations over the past few decades, 
have been included, for instance, in the treaty of friend- 
ship, cooperation and mutual assistance signed by the USSR 
and Poland in Warsaw on April 8, 1965. In this treaty it is 
noted that its signatories reaffirmed their devotion to the 
aims and principles proclaimed in the Soviet-Polish treaty 
of April 21, 1945 and took into account the extensive ex- 
perience of Soviet-Polish cooperation since the Second World 
War and the changes that had occurred in the world during 
that period. 

The two countries committed themselves, “in accordance 
with the principles of socialist internationalism, to strength- 
en eternal and inviolable friendship, promote all-sided co- 
operation and render each other assistance on the basis of 
equality, respect for sovereignty and non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs” (Article I). In the preamble and 
articles of the treaty it is stated that the two countries 
would promote and deepen economic, scientific and technical 
cooperation also within the framework of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance. Further, the two countries 
recorded their unity of views on key international issues 
and their firm determination to continue efforts to ensure 
peace and security. 


* Documents and Resolutions. 28rd Congress of the CPSU, 
Moscow, 1966, p. 12. 
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In the Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty of Friendship, Coope- 
ration and Mutual Assistance, signed in Prague on May 6, 
4970, it is stated that the friendship between the two coun- 
tries, cemented during the joint struggle against fascism, 
had deepened in the course of socialist and communist 
construction, that the mutual assistance and all-round cooper- 
ation between them are founded on the Marxist-Leninist 
teaching and the immutable principles of socialist inter- 
nationalism and meet the vital interests of the peoples of 
the two countries and the entire socialist community. In 
the preamble, too, it is stated that it is the common inter- 
nationalist duty of the socialist countries to support, strength- 
en and safeguard the socialist gains won by the heroic 
efforts and selfless labour of each nation. The provisions of 
the preamble are amplified in Article 5: “Expressing their 
unswerving determination to advance along the road of 
socialist and communist construction, the High Contracting 
Parties shall take the necessary steps to safeguard the so- 
cialist gains of their peoples and the security and indepen- 
dence of the two countries, strive to promote all-round re- 
lations between countries of the socialist community and 
act in a spirit of consolidating their unity, friendship and 
fraternity.” The treaty records the determination of the two 
countries to abide strictly by the commitments emanating 
from the Warsaw Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and 
Mutual Assistance of May 14, 1955. In Article 9, the two 
countries declared that the inviolability of the post-World 
War II frontiers in Europe were the main precondition of 
security in Europe. Further, the USSR and Czechoslovakia 
expressed their firm determination, jointly with the other 
Warsaw Treaty member-states and in accordance with the 
commitments recorded in that treaty, toensure the inviolabi- 
lity of the frontiers of the parties to the treaty and take 
all the necessary steps to prevent aggression by any militar- 
ist and revanchist forces and to rebuff any aggressor. 

On October 7, 1975 the Soviet Union and the German 
Democratic Republic signed a new Treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation and Mutual Assistance. The core of this treaty 
is the course towards the further drawing together of the 
two countries, the strengthening of their close fraternal al- 
liance on the basis of Marxism-Leninism and socialist inter- 
nationalism and the enhancement of the might, unity and 
international influence of the socialist world system as a 
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whole. In Article I it is recorded that in accordance with 
the principles of socialist internationalism the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall continue strengthening relations of 
eternal, unbreakable friendship and fraternal mutual assist- 
ance in all fields. They shall systematically and stead- | 
fastly promote and strengthen all-sided cooperation, render 
each other the utmost assistance and support on the basis 
of mutual respect for state sovereignty and independence, 
equality and non-interference in each other’s internal af- 
fairs. This treaty is permeated with concern for the welfare 
of the peoples of the two countries, for strengthening Euro- 
pean and world peace, and expanding and deepening detente 
in international relations. It not only deepens the relations 
between two socialist states but also strengthens the social- 
ist world community as a whole. 

The great ideals of unity and fraternity between socialist 
countries are vividly expressed in the constitutions of these 
countries. The new constitutions adopted by the socialist 
countries in the 1960s-1970s assert the new system of inter- 
national relations and are permeated with the spirit of so- 
cialist internationalism and confidence in the unshakeable 
friendship between states firmly advancing along the road 
of socialism. 

A new element in these constitutions is that they insti- 
tutionalise the affiliation of the respective states to the so- 
cialist world system and their aspiration to strengthen their 
alliance, friendship and cooperation with the USSR. 

In the Constitution of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 
it is stated that the republic is a dependable link of the 
socialist system and that in the building of socialism and 
communism it will advance “side by side with our great ally, 
the fraternal Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all the 
other countries of the socialist world system”. In the pre- 
amble to Article 3, which defines the tasks of the state, the 
Constitution of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria records 
the promotion and strengthening of that country’s alliance, 
friendship, mutual assistance and cooperation with the USSR 
and the other fraternal socialist nations. The Constitution 
of the Republic of Cuba contains important provisions, de- 
claring that Cuba undeviatingly abides by the principles of 
proletarian internationalism and militant solidarity of na- 
tions, that its relations with the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries are based on socialist internationalism 
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and the common aims of building the new society, fraternal 
friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance. 

In the Constitution of the GDR it is stated unequivocally 
that the German Democratic Republic has relations of in- 
violable friendship with the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. The close, fraternal alliance with the USSR guarantees 
the further progress of the people of the GDR along the 
road of socialism and peace. 

Further, it is noted that the GDR is an inseverable mem- 
ber of the community of socialist states. True to the prin- 
ciples of socialist internationalism, the GDR contributes to- 
wards the consolidation of the socialist community and 
strengthens and promotes friendship, all-sided cooperation 
and mutual assistance with all the countries of the socialist 
community. 

Similar provisions recording the importance of promoting 
cooperation with socialist states are included in the consti- 
tutions of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Socialist 
Republic of Romania, the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public, the Mongolian People’s Republic, and also in the 
Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic, in which the 
corresponding amendments were introduced in February 
1976 to mirror the major economic and social changes that 
had taken place in Poland and on the international scene. 

In the new, socialist constitutions, friendship and cooper- 
ation among socialist countries have thus received the high- 
est legal recognition. These fundamental laws lucidly ex- 
press the unfaltering determination of the peoples of social- 
ist countries to continue strengthening the socialist system 
and its backbone, the socialist community, and promote the 
most diverse forms of cooperation with the Soviet Union 
in socialist construction and in international affairs. 

The community of socialist countries is a major socio- 
political reality of our day. It is a powerful and dynamic 
economic, political and moral force in the modern world. 

The ruling communist and workers’ parties are the soul 
and central motive force in the development of the relations 
between socialist countries and in the internal life of these 
countries. This is only natural, for they had gone through 
the long school of class battles before power was seized by 
the proletariat. They headed the people’s democratic and 
Socialist revolutions and today they are successfully directing 
socialist construction in their countries. Their work is based 
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on the ideological principles of Marxism-Leninism and so- 
cialist internationalism. They absorb all that is finest and 
advanced in the working class—the leading force of socialist 
society—the working peasants and the socialist intelligent- 
sia. In socialist society there is no other political force capa- 
ble of so fully and consistently taking into account, com- 
bining and coordinating the interests and requirements of 
all friendly classes and social groups, of all the nations 
and nationalities. 

The common ideology, organisational principles and aims 
of the communist and workers’ parties and the fact that 
in their countries they combine all the threads of state, eco- 
nomic, military, cultural, foreign policy and other fields of 
development create the foundation for their guiding role in 
the vigorous efforts to continue strengthening the socialist 
world system. 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU Leonid Brezhnev made 
the point that the ‘main basis of our close cooperation, its 
soul and guiding organising force, is the indissoluble mil- 
itant alliance of the communist parties of socialist countries, 
the identity of their world outlook, their aims and will’.* 
The CPSU has given its unflagging attention to promoting 
fraternal friendship with these parties and, as Leonid Brezh- 
nev noted, “we can say with deep gratification that the 
fraternal parties have done likewise”. ** 

Regular meetings between leaders of communist and work- 
ers’ parties play a key role in promoting bilateral and mul- 
tilateral relations between the socialist countries. All car- 
dinal questions concerning the relations between these coun- 
tries, including the conclusion of treaties of friendship and 
mutual assistance, the coordination of crucial foreign policy 
actions, and the plans for socialist economic integration 
and so forth are usually decided at party and government 
summits. In this is seen the highest expression of the Le- 
ninist principle of combining party and state guidance of the 
foreign policy of socialist countries. 

Multilateral meetings of the general and first secretaries 
of the central committees of the communist and workers’ 
parties of socialist countries have been held regularly in 
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recent years. These included meetings at congresses of these 
parties. 

At these meetings they examined the experience of social- 
ist and communist construction and considered urgent ques- 
tions of cooperation in the socialist community. Moreover, 
they worked out a common assessment of the international 
situation, profoundly showed the general laws and trends 
of world development and mapped out the main orienta- 
tions of concerted strategic and tactical moves on the inter- 
national scene. 

The CPSU and the communist and workers’ parties of 
other socialist countries invariably act in the spirit of Le- 
nin’s injunction that the important thing is not to proclaim 
internationalism but to be able to be internationalists even 
in the most difficult situation. At the 1969 International 
Meeting Leonid Brezhnev noted that in the practical work 
of the Communists prominence must be given chiefly to what 
drew them together, to promoting contacts between the fra- 
ternal parties, generalising their work in the field of theory 
and on that basis developing Marxist-Leninist theory and 
safeguarding and creatively developing its principles and 
underlying ideas, and to stepping up the struggle against 
bourgeois and nationalistic ideology, against right and “left” 
revisionism. 

“On the whole,” Leonid Brezhnev said at the 25th Con- 
gress of the CPSU, “complete unity and fruitful coopera- 
tion are the hallmark of our relations with most parties 
of socialist countries. A few parties, as we know, have parti- 
cular views on a number of questions, but the overall ten- 
dency is unquestionably characterised by a growing cohesion 
of socialist countries. We value this tendency highly, and 
shall, as before, promote it in every way. This requires 
joint efforts by the fraternal parties on the basis of the 
tested principles of Marxism-Leninism, socialist internation- 
alism, equality and comradely cooperation.” * 

The CPSU constantly studies the experience of fraternal 
parties and uses all that is valuable and acceptable to the 
Soviet Union, all that helps to strengthen the socialist 
system and embodies the time-tested laws of socialist con- 
struction. 
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The relations and cooperation among the communist and 
workers’ parties of socialist countries are not confined to 
summit meetings. They embrace deep-going, diversified and 
systematic contacts between thousands upon thousands of 
fighters for the common cause, builders of socialism and 
communism, from leaders to officials of local party organs 
and the party organisations at factories and collective farms. 
Regular exchanges of delegations between these parties en- 
ables them to make a more profound study of each other’s 
experience. Fruitful results have stemmed from conferences 
of secretaries of central committees that considered ques- 
tions of party construction, ideological work and other pres- 
sing questions, from exchanges of groups of lecturers, mu- 
tual consultations at different levels, from the organisation 
of scientific conferences, joint publications and agreed action 
by party newspapers. 

Direct systematic contacts are promoted on a large scale 
between regional and town committees of the communist 
and workers’ parties of socialist countries in the most di- 
verse fields of state, economic, cultural, scientific and tech- 
nical development. These contacts involve exchanges of 
experience in communist and socialist construction and 
mutual enrichment with experience of the work of party, 
state and public organisations. For instance, more than 130 
party organisations of the republics, territories, regions and 
towns of the Soviet Union maintain direct contacts with 
150 territorial party organisations in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the German Democratic 
Republic, Cuba, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. 

Ever larger numbers of people and their organisations are 
drawn into this sphere of cooperation. Regular contacts have 
been established between party and public organisations, 
factories, offices, research institutes and military units, and 
there has been an appreciable expansion of contacts between 
friendship societies. Friendly collective and personal con- 
tacts are being established on a growing scale between work- 
ers, peasants, intellectuals and young people of socialist 
countries. 

The Warsaw Treaty Organisation, the time-tested, close 
alliance of socialist countries, plays a key role in promoting 
all-sided cooperation among socialist states. This organisa- 
tion has served socialism as a dependable shield and been 
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an increasingly powerful factor of peace for more than 
twenty years. 

The Warsaw Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mu- 
tual Assistance was signed to offset the mounting threat 
from imperialist states that formed the aggressive North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation in April 1949. The FRG’s 
inclusion in NATO in 1955 seriously aggravated the situa- 
tion in Europe and increased the danger of another war. 

A conference of government delegations of eight Euro- 
pean socialist countries—the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Bulgaria, the GDR, Hungary and Albania *—took 
place in Warsaw on May 11-14, 1955. A representative of 
the People’s Republic of China attended the conference as 
an observer. 

The Warsaw Treaty was signed on May 144. The last of 
the instruments of ratification was handed to the Polish 
government on June 4 and the treaty came into force on 
that day. This historic event ushered in a qualitatively new 
stage in the development of all-sided cooperation between 
socialist countries. It provided a dependable foundation for 
their collective actions in vital areas such as foreign policy 
and defence. They counterposed their unity and joint might 
to the forces of imperialist aggression. 

The highest body of the Warsaw Treaty Organisation, the 
Political Consultative Committee, considers major problems 
of the socialist community’s security and the coordination 
of the foreign policy of the socialist states. 

The general and first secretaries of the communist and 
workers’ parties and the heads of government of the social- 
ist countries take part in the work of the Political Consul- 
tative Committee, whose decisions are used by the member- 
states as the guide to action. 

In the treaty it is stated that its signatories will strive to 
create a system of collective security embracing all the Eu- 
ropean states regardless of their state and social system. It 
contains the immensely important provision that it is open 
to accession by other states. 

From the very beginning this alliance acquired a humane 
orientation that distinguishes it fundamentally from all the 
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* Albania has not taken part in the work of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation since 1962. In 1968 it unilaterally announced its with- 
drawal from that organisation. 
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alliances called to life by the narrow egoistical interests 
and aims of exploitating states, by their aspiration to sub- 
jugate neighbouring peoples and put their aggressive de- 
signs into effect. 

This Warsaw Treaty Organisation’s entire history of more 
than twenty years has been a history of the efforts of the 
socialist countries to achieve peace and detente and pro- 
tect the legitimate rights of nations. In its decisions, po- 
litical practice and defence measures the organisation mir- 
rored the complex process of the development and consoli- 
dation of the socialist world community and the continuous 
improvement of socialist international relations. 

As a multilateral socialist alliance, the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation is the main agency coordinating the foreign 
policy of the socialist countries. This collective policy, in 
the charting of which a particularly important part is played 
by the summit conferences of the Political Consultative Com- 
mittee, has become one of the most influential factors of 
present-day international development. It rests on the ex- 
tensive experience of the organisation’s members and on 
their initiatives aimed at improving international relations. 

Conferences of the Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative 
Committee contributed greatly towards achieving closer 
unity among socialist countries and promoting coordinated 
action by them. “The significance of the initiatives advanced 
by our Political Consultative Committee in recent years,” 
it was noted in the CC report to the 25th Congress of the 
CPSU, “‘is self-evident. Many of them have been the basis 
for decisions taken by major international forums or are 
reflected in a number of important bilateral inter-state 
acts.” * 

The PCC conferences in January 1972 in Prague and in 
April 1974 in Warsaw reaffirmed the complete identity of 
views in assessing the international situation and approved 
the efforts of the Warsaw Treaty member-states to expand 
and deepen detente. 

At its Prague conference the PCC unanimously passed the 
Declaration on Peace, Security and Cooperation in Europe 
articulating the basic principles of relations between Euro- 
pean states: inviolability of frontiers, non-use of force, peace- 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 11. 
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ful coexistence, goodneighbourly relations and cooperation 
in the interests of peace, mutually beneficial links and sup- 
port for the UN. 

The 1970 Moscow treaty between the USSR and the FRG, 
the treaties concluded by Poland and the GDR with the 
FRG, and the quadripartite agreement on West Berlin are 
the results of the vigorous efforts of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries to improve the situation in Europe. 

Concerted efforts by the socialist countries led to note- 
worthy progress in ensuring international recognition of the 
GDR as an independent and sovereign state. This was a 
major contribution towards stabilising the situation in 
Europe. 

The imperialists failed utterly in their attempts to hinder 
the consolidation of the new society on German soil. The 
GDR, socialism’s dependable forepost in the West, has now 
been recognised by most (120) countries. It is now a full 
member of the United Nations Organisation. 

The Warsaw Treaty member-states have time and again 
stated in their resolutions that political detente in Europe 
must be complemented by military detente. This defines 
their constructive approach to the Vienna talks on a reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments in Central Europe. 

They adopted a posture of active solidarity with the heroic 
Struggle of the Vietnamese people for independence and 
reunification. In assessing the significance of the historic 
victory won by the people of Vietnam, Leonid Brezhnev said: 
“This victory crowns the long and heroic struggle of the 
patriots of Vietnam. It is the result of their skilful use of 
various forms of struggle: military, political and diplomatic. 
At the same time this victory is a triumph of the effective 
and militant solidarity of the socialist countries.” * 

Along with the other Warsaw Treaty member-states, the 
Soviet Union consistently supports the just struggle of the 
Arab peoples for the liberation of territory occupied by Is- 
rael and the strict fulfilment of the UN resolutions on this 
issue. In the situation taking shape in the Middle East they 
attach special significance to the convocation of the Geneva 
Conference on the Middle East. 

While expressing solidarity with the Chilean patriots 
fighting the fascist reign of terror, the Warsaw Treaty 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, p. 557. 
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member-states declared that the people of Chile may count 
on unfailing support from the peoples of socialist countries. 

All the instruments adopted at sittings of the PCC reflect 
the internationalist policy of the socialist countries, the 
policy of solidarity with peoples fighting for freedom, demo- 
cracy, social progress and peace. 

The communist and workers’ parties of the socialist coun- 
tries and the governments of these countries are steadily 
improving the forms of their cooperation in foreign policy. 
As we have already noted, the practice of holding regular 
consultations, meetings, talks, negotiations and exchanges 
of views on urgent matters is enabling the fraternal coun- 
tries to coordinate their moves on the international scene 
and, at the same time, strengthens the foreign policy posi- 
tion of each of these countries. 

The coordination of foreign policy moves is a complex 
process requiring profound knowledge of the dynamics of 
international problems, understanding of the international 
tasks of the socialist countries and diplomatic skill. The 
community of foreign policy aims stemming from world 
socialism’s historic mission and the unity of its scientific 
ideology predetermine the new content of the inter-state 
relations among the socialist countries. Internationalism and 
fraternal unity have become the foundation of the foreign 
policy actions of these countries. 

At the 1969 International Meeting Leonid Brezhnev noted 
that foreign policy cooperation among the socialist states 
has become an important factor of the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle. He said: “As practice has shown, this cooperation in- 
creases the influence exerted by socialism on the course of 
world development and enhances socialism’s role in the 
struggle against imperialism.” * 

Foreign policy, including the struggle for peaceful coexis- 
tence of states with different social systems, is the area of 
an unremitting global class struggle. 

In its attempts to halt progressive development in Europe 
and the world after the Second World War imperialism 
launched a series of extremely energetic military, economic 
and political counter-measures. In the period from 1948 
to 1954 it implemented the Marshall Plan, whose main pur- 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, pp. 145-46. 
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pose was to provide the economic and military props for 
the shaken capitalist system in the once powerful citadels 
of the European bourgeoisie—Britain, France, Italy and 
other countries. This plan paved the way to the military 
and political alliance of the Western states in NATO, an 
aggressive imperialist organisation. 

NATO is a ramified military-political mechanism. On the 
territory of almost all the West European states there are 
US and other foreign troops and military bases, including 
bases with nuclear weapons. The NATO Command in Eu- 
rope has over 50 divisions, thousands of tanks and aircraft, 
and more than 7,000 nuclear warheads. The bloc’s naval 
forces consist of nearly 1,400 warships; moreover, the US 
6th Fleet is constantly in the Mediterranean. 

The direct military spending of the NATO states in- 
creased as follows: 104,000 million dollars in 1970, 114,000 
million dollars in 1972, 134,600 million dollars in 1974, and 
155,000 million dollars in 1977. According to preliminary 
estimates, in 1977 they topped 165,000 million dollars (this 
figure does not take the military spending of Greece and 
Turkey into account). 

Lenin, founder of the Soviet foreign policy of peace, 
attached enormous significance to the defence of socialism’s 
gains by the concerted efforts of the international proletar- 
iat. 

A barrier to reaction and war, the Warsaw Treaty is, at 
the same time, an organisation championing peace. “Our 
strength,” Leonid Brezhnev said, ‘is the bulwark of peace 
for everyone combating the threat of another world war. 


By defending socialism and peace we defend the future of 
mankind.” * 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
AMONG SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


Present-day developments strikingly confirm the immense 
significance of Lenin’s postulate that socialism influences the 
course of history mainly by its economic successes. Econom- 
ics are now becoming the most important area of the com- 
petition between the two systems. As they move from one 
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achievement to another in promoting their mutual political, 
economic, scientific and technical cooperation, the socialist 
countries win firmer positions in the competition with 
capitalism. 

The past few decades have seen socialism winning stead- 
ily stronger economic positions: the socialist countries’ 
share of the world’s industrial output has increased, the 
socialist economy has grown more efficient and the methods 
of organising and managing it have been improved. 

Whereas before World War II the socialist community 
barely produced 10 per cent of the world’s industrial prod- 
uct, in the mid-1970s it accounted for nearly 40 per cent 
of that product. 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU it was noted that “the 
socialist countries are playing an ever more prominent part 
in the world economy as well. The socialist community has 
now become the world’s most dynamic economic force. In 
the past five years the industry of its member countries grew 
four times as swiftly as that of the developed capitalist 
states. In 1975 the industrial output of the countries of our 
community was more than double that of the Common 
Market countries”. * 

In 1970-1975 the annual rate of growth of industrial out- 
put was 7.4 per cent in the Soviet Union and 1.2 per cent 
in the USA and the Common Market countries. 

Similarly, over a longer period, from 1950 to 1975, i.e., 
over a period of 25 years, the annual growth rate of indus- 
trial output in the Soviet Union and other countries of the 
socialist community (member-states of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance) was more than double that of 
the industrialised capitalist countries (9.6 and 4.6 per cent 
respectively). ** 

The 25th Congress noted the significance of the constant 
attention that is being accorded “to questions of economic 
cooperation with the socialist states, to its further develop- 
ment on the basis of mutual advantage and socialist inter- 
nationalism”. *** 

Today, when the capitalist system is experiencing severe 
crises in production, energy and its monetary system, when 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
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economic and political contradictions are steadily growing 
more acute, the socialist world system is more and more 
strikingly demonstrating its advantages. The economy of the 
socialist countries and the relations between them are de- 
veloping in accordance with socialism’s basic law, which 
articulates the community’s highest aim, namely, the aim of 
satisfying society’s growing material and intellectual require- 
ments to the utmost through the rapid expansion of social- 
ist production, enhancement of efficiency in industry, scien- 
tific and technological progress and accelerated growth of 
labour productivity. 

In the promotion of all-sided cooperation among socialist 
countries a large role is played by the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, whose work is strengthening world so- 
cialism’s positions and forcefully showing the advantages 
of the socialist system and of fraternal equal relations 
among socialist countries. 


COUNCIL FOR MUTUAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE: 
A NEW TYPE OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 


The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, whose work 
has yielded unique experience of successful interaction by 
a large group of countries on the basis of equality, harmoni- 
ously combining their national and international interests 
and making practical use of socialist internationalism’s great 
strength, plays a special role in the promotion of all-sided 
cooperation between socialist countries and in the develop- 
ment of economic integration. This organisation’s work is 
inseparably linked with the swiftly progressing process of 
the formation and development of the world socialist eco- 
nomic system and also with the general development of the 
world economy. 

The first international organisation of the socialist coun- 
tries, CMEA was set up in January 1949 when postwar eco- 
nomic restoration was in the main ending and the economic 
foundations of socialism were being laid in the European 
People’s Democracies. It embraced Albania, * Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union and Czechoslova- 


, ‘ane effect Albania ceased participating in the work of CMEA 
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kia. Today the CMEA has a larger membership, with the 
inclusion of the German Democratic Republic in September 
1950, of Mongolia in June 1962 and of Cuba in July 1972. 

Multilateral economic cooperation commenced in the field 
of trade and then in the field of production and the coordi- 
nation of economic development plans. One of CMEA’s prin- 
cipal aims is to promote balanced economic development, 
speed up economic, scientific and technological progress and 
foster the growth of labour productivity and the rise of the 
people’s living standard by pooling and coordinating the ef- 
forts of its member-states. 

CMEA functions on the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, complete equality, voluntary participation, mu- 
tual respect for the sovereignty and national interests of 
each member-state, comradely mutual assistance and non- 
interference in internal affairs. 

The CMEA economic community is an international sys- 
tem regulated by operating agreements or documents having 
the power of agreements approved or ratified by the higher 
organs of the member-states (CMEA Charter, Fundamental 
Principles of the International Socialist Division of Labour, 
the Comprehensive Programme, etc.). Democratic principles 
underline CMEA’s structure and work. Not all its member- 
states belong to its various agencies, since cooperation in 
that organisation is possible on a multilateral basis and be- 
tween individual countries or groups of countries. The ques- 
tion of participating in any CMEA agency is decided inde- 
pendently by each member-state. Under the Charter all re- 
commendations and decisions are adopted only with the 
agreement of the interested states: no decision affecting any 
member-state may be passed against the will of that 
member-state. 

CMEA is one of the most powerful and dynamic elements 
of the world economy. For the peoples of the non-socialist 
world it has become an example of effective equal coopera- 
tion between countries regardless of size and economic po- 
tential. This organisation presents a realistic alternative to 
the predatory practices reigning in the capitalist world, 
where the strong swallows the weak. In the long run, on 
the experience of the entire range of economic cooperation 
encompassed by it CMEA sets an example, as it were, of 
creating the conditions for restructuring the system of inter- 
national economic relations on a new and just basis. The 
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CMEA agencies are not supranational and in no way pre- 
judice the sovereignty of the member-states. 

In the resolution of the 28th (anniversary) session of 
CMEA in Sofia in June 1974 it is stated that having begun 
to cooperate in the field of trade, with mutual supplies of 
primary materials, food, machinery and equipment, with 
exchanges of expertise and scientific and technical achieve- 
ments, the member-states gradually moved to more profound 
interaction in the economic, scientific and technical fields, to 
stable relations in the field of material production. This pro- 
cess was a considerable contribution towards the implemen- 
tation of the policy of drawing together and attaining close 
interaction among fraternal countries in the building of 
socialism and communism. 

The democratic principles underlying the work of CMEA 
and the fact that this is an internationalist, open organisa- 
tion have earned it wide recognition throughout the world. 
Yugoslavia is increasing her participation in CMEA as an 
observer, and representatives of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam and the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea are 
taking part in the work of some of its agencies. 

The CMEA member-states are successfully cooperating 
with developing nations. Treaty relations have been estab- 
lished with CMEA by the Republic of Iraq (July 1975). In 
1976 assistance from CMEA member-states was received by 
64 countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. It is in- 
dicative that developing nations have been granted credits 
amounting to nearly 12,000 million rubles. 

The International Investment Bank has a fund (1,000 mil- 
lion transferable rubles, including 50 million in hard cur- 
rency) for long-term credits under programmes of economic 
and technical assistance to developing nations. * Moreover, 
a fund has been created to help the developing countries 
train cadres at institutions of higher learning in the CMEA 
member-states. 

Although the CMEA is an economic community of states 
with one and the same type of social system, this does not 
mean that it is autarchic, i.e., that it has been set up as a 
socially isolated, closed group of countries rejecting economic 
relations with third countries. On the contrary, it fosters the 


* B. S. Rodionov, The Socialist Community of Nations, Moscow, 
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growth of the export and import potentials of its member- 
states and creates the scientific and technical preconditions 
for cooperation with all interested countries. The CMEA 
member-states champion equal and mutually-beneficial 
cooperation with countries with different social systems. 
This principled approach is the direct outcome of their 
devotion to peace and an inalienable element of the policy 
of easing international tension, which the socialist countries 
consistently pursue in the interests of the broadest masses. 

In this respect the example of Finland is indicative. An 
agreement on cooperation between CMEA and Finland was 
signed on May 16, 1973. This was the first experience of 
treaty-based cooperation with a country whose socio-political 
system differs from that of the CMEA member-states. This 
agreement has been highly assessed by both sides. Finland’s 
President Urho Kekkonen told the Finnish Parliament in 
January 1974 that the ratification of this agreement was one 
of the most important decisions passed by that country’s 
legislative organ. An agreement on cooperation was signed 
with Mexico in August 1975. 

The myth that CMEA is a closed organisation, spread by 
socialism’s ideological adversaries in the West, is dispelled 
also by the fact that the 29th UN General Assembly accorded 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance the status of 
an observer, thereby recognising its services in improving 
and restructuring international economic relations and en- 
hancing its prestige and influence in the world. CMEA 
maintains contact with nearly 60 inter-governmental and 
non-governmental international organisations; with 30 of 
these organisations it has permanent relations. 

The fact that CMEA has established contact with the 
Common Market is an indication of its readiness to expand 
iaternational cooperation. The first formal meeting between 
officials of the CMEA Secretariat and the Commission of 
Enropean Communities was held in Moscow in February 
1975 during which they informed each other of the main 
orientations of the work conducted by CMEA and the Com- 
mon Market. The establishment of equal constructive re- 
lations between these organisations is becoming a reality, 
this being fostered largely by the changes taking place in the 
political climate on the European continent following the 
successful Conference on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope. 
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The EEC accounts for roughly 60 per cent of the CMEA 
countries’ trade with industrialised capitalist states; trade 
between them increased by more than 250 per cent in 1971- 
1975. The economic potential of these two groups of coun- 
tries and the improving overall political climate hold out 
the promise of a substantial expansion of this cooperation. 
Acting in the spirit of the Helsinki Final Act CMEA came 
forward with a significant initiative in February 1976, offer- 
ing to establish official relations with the European Eco- 
nomic Community. The EEC Council of Ministers was given 
the draft of an agreement on the principles of relations en- 
visaging the creation of favourable conditions for equal 
cooperation between the two organisations and between 
their member-states. 

This draft provides for most-favoured-nation treatment, 
non-discrimination and, consequently, the annulment of bans 
and restrictions on the import or export of any commodity 
if such bans and restrictions are not applied to third coun- 
tries. Further, the draft calls for stable, long-term and 
equitable trade between these groups of countries. It con- 
tains important provisions designed to improve trade and 
economic relations between CMEA and EEC countries. This 
new CMEA proposal has had a wide international response 
and it has been considered by the EEC Council of Ministers. 
In the relevant report it was noted that the CMEA proposal 
was received with interest and would be studied by EEC 
agencies. 

The CMEA member-states use every opportunity to en- 
sure long-term economic cooperation between countries with 
different socio-economic systems. 

The steady growth of CMEA’s prestige in the world is 
due to the clarity of the principles underlying its work. ‘The 
fundamental principles underlying its work,” it is noted in 
the decision passed by the anniversary CMEA session in 
June 1974, “increasingly influence international relations. 
These are complete equality, independence, voluntary mem- 
bership, respect for sovereignty, mutual benefit and mutual 
assistance, and tangible returns from cooperation to all 
participating states regardless of their size and economic 
development level.” * 


* Pravda, June 20, 1974. 
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SOCIALIST ECONOMIC INTEGRATION: 
A NEW PHASE OF COOPERATION 


Economic integration is a question of great political sig- 
nificance and a key factor influencing the economic com- 
petition and struggle between the two systems, and interna- 
tional relations generally. 

As a trend of world development, integration springs from 
the internationalisation of the productive forces and eco- 
nomic life, the requirements of the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution and the international division of labour. 

In his analysis of capitalism’s development Lenin noted 
the emergence of inner integrational processes, writing that 
“when bourgeois production has reached a high degree of 
development it can no longer keep within the limits of the 
national state: competition compels the capitalists to keep on 
expanding production and to seek foreign markets for the 
mass sale of their products.” * Later, amplifying this thesis 
he pointed out that “already under capitalism, all economic, 
political and spiritual life is becoming more and more inter- 
national. Socialism will make it completely international.” ** 

The internationalisation of production reached an unparal- 
leled level in the 1970s. Capitalist integration spells out in- 
ternational state-monopoly regulation of economic relations 
within a definite group of countries, in which private owner- 
ship and the power of capital with its inherent class an- 
tagonisms prevail. Integrational associations in the West, the 
EEC, for instance, acquire an increasingly clear-cut tendency 
towards the formation of confederative links between the 
states concerned. However, the contradictions inherent in 
capitalism as a system makes this a complex process entailing 
all sorts of collisions and conflicts. The contradictory char- 
acter of capitalist integration is seen mainly in the fact that 
it cannot end the objectively existing division in capitalist 
society, and also in capitalist associations, into capitalists 
and proletarians, into exploiters and exploited. Capitalism 
and imperialism are unable to ensure true identity of in- 
terests, remove social and national oppression and prevent 
the strong from imposing their will on the weak. As a result, 
integration only reproduces on a higher level the contradic- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 102. 
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tions rooted in capitalism and imperialism. Moreover, the 
struggle of the exploited working masses against social and 
national oppression mounts in new forms and in a new 
content. 

The crisis phenomena in the economy and policy of the 
capitalist countries generate growing anxiety in the camp 
of the bourgeoisie. Bourgeois ideology futilely endeavours to 
give these phenomena an explanation that will at least theo- 
retically blunt existing difficulties. That this has become a 
deep-seated disease is understood by many bourgeois leaders. 

Socialist integration differs fundamentally from capitalist 
integration. The abolition of private ownership of the means 
of production, national inequality and oppression gives so- 
cialist integration totally different features and a much 
more profound content. In the “Preliminary Draft Theses 
on the National and Colonial Questions”, drawn up for the 
2nd Congress of the Communist International, Lenin wrote 
that the Soviet republics and the future states, where the 
working class would be victorious, would possibly require 
fuller unity in the struggle against the hostile forces of 
imperialism. Lenin wrote not only of close military unity 
but also of a close economic alliance with the purpose of 
restoring the productive forces and giving the working peo- 
ple a high standard of living. One of the major elements 
determining the policy of the proletarian parties in this 
question, he wrote, was the “tendency towards the creation 
of a single world economy, regulated by the proletariat of 
all nations as an integral whole and according to a common 
plan. This tendency has already revealed itself quite clearly 
under capitalism and is bound to be further developed and 
consummated under socialism”. * 

“Under socialism,’ Lenin wrote, “the working people 
themselves will nowhere consent to seclusion merely for the 
above-mentioned ... economic motives.” ** “... economic ex- 
pediency and internationalist and democratic instinct and 
consciousness demand the earliest association of all nations 
and their merging in a socialist society.” *** 

On many occasions Lenin noted the link between socialist 
internationalism, between the integrational processes of so- 
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cialism, and technological and economic development. ‘In 
place of all forms of nationalism,” he wrote, “Marxism ad- 
vances internationalism, the amalgamation of all nations 
in higher unity, a unity that is growing before our eyes 
with every mile of railway line that is built, with every 
international trust, and every workers’ association that is 
formed (an association that is international in its economic 
activities as well as in its ideas and aims).” * 

The international character of the development of produc- 
tion increasingly comes into conflict with the narrow frame- 
work of individual national economies, and this contradiction 
is evolving into one of the major motive forces of integra- 
tional processes. 

The economic convergence of peoples and states is en- 
gendered by the entire course of the development of the 
productive forces, by the momentous changes in the structure 
of social production and the international division of labour, 
by the immeasurably greater role played by science, tech- 
nology and management systems, which are themselves 
evolving into a productive force. 

The antagonistic contradictions of social development, in- 
cluding the contradiction between the objective tendency 
towards the convergence of peoples and the coercive methods 
of this convergence predominating in capitalist society, have 
been abolished in the socialist world economy. 

The character of socialist integration is objective and it 
must therefore be regarded not as a transient phenomenon 
but as an organically regular process. This is given special 
attention when the socialist countries chart their domestic 
and foreign policies. 

Socialist integration is predetermined not only by the re- 
quirements of the development of the productive forces but 
also by the socialist character of the relations of production. 
The common state system, ideology, basic political and so- 
cio-economic interests, as well as end aims are the objective 
foundation for ever closer economic and political relations 
between socialist countries and for the utmost development 
of socialist integration. 

Moreover, the joint struggle against imperialism and the 
economic competition between the two systems predicate 
the need for a close economic union. 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 34. 
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Socialist integration may be defined as planned economic 
utilisation of the advantages held out by public ownership 
and planned economic development, and is entirely conso- 
nant with the interests of the peoples of these countries. 

At the same time, it is a new and complex process requir- 
ing an unprecedently broad approach to many economic 
problems and the ability to find the most rational solutions 
meeting with the interests of all the participating countries 
and to work at the level of world standards. Moreover, it 
requires a firm orientation on the latest scientific and tech- 
nical achievements and on the most expedient and technical- 
ly advanced forms of production. 

“We hold that strict and precise fulfilment of the measures 
collectively planned by the fraternal countries, of our com- 
mitments to them, is the sacred duty of the State Planning 
Committee, the ministries, departments, production associa- 
tions and enterprises, and of all those involved in this field.” 
At the 25th Congress of the CPSU the confidence was ex- 
pressed that these matters would be treated with complete 
understanding of their extraordinary importance for the so- 
cialist community and the successes of world socialism. * 

At its 25th session in Bucharest at the close of July 1971 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance adopted the 
Comprehensive Programme for Economic Integration of the 
member-states to be carried out by stages in the course of 
15-20 years. 

The great significance of this programme, which mirrors 
unity of views on the choice of the ways and means of 
achieving further closer economic cooperation and the in- 
tegration of the economies of the socialist countries, was un- 
derscored at the 25th Congress of the CPSU. “This pro- 
gramme ... raises cooperation among Socialist countries to 
a much higher level than ordinary promotion of trade. For 
example, it means joint development of natural resources for 
common benefit, joint construction of large industrial com- 
plexes to meet the needs of all the partners, and cooperation 
between our countries’ enterprises and whole industries 
planned for many years ahead. Implementation of this Com- 
prehensive Programme has already significantly deepened 


ee and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. : 
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our economic interaction, and made our economies mutually 
complementary to a greater extent to the considerable ad- 
vantage of all concerned.” * The purpose of this Programme 
is not merely to deepen individual aspects of cooperation but 
to put into effect a large series of measures embracing all 
fields of production, science, technology, trade and monetary 
relations. 

A profoundly scientific programme, it generalises the re- 
volutionary practice of the communist and workers’ parties 
of socialist countries and, in accordance with Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory, charts the highroad of economic cooperation 
among these countries. 

In it socialist economic integration is defined as a planned 
process, directed consciously by the communist and workers’ 
parties and governments of the CMEA member-states, of the 
international socialist division of labour, of the convergence 
of their economies and the shaping of modern, highly- 
efficient national economies, the gradual drawing together 
and levelling up of their economic development, the forma- 
tion of stable relations in the basic branches of the economy 
and of science and technology, the expansion and strength- 
ening of the socialist world market and the perfection of 
commodity-money relations. 

“The realisation of this programme,’ Leonid Brezhnev 
said, “is the highroad for the improvement of the interna- 
tional socialist division of labour and a powerful means 
for intensifying social production in each CMEA member- 
state, and for the accelerated mastering of the achievements 
of the scientific and technological revolution. Socialist in- 
tegration is of tremendous assistance to all the fraternal 
parties in carrying out their plans for achieving a furth- 
er rise of the living standard and culture of the peo- 
ples.” ** 

Socialist integration cannot be achieved without the rele- 
vant inter-state agreements, the conclusion of which is in 
socialist countries the prerogative of party-governmental or- 
gans. This requires joint political decisions adopted collec- 
tively by the top leadership of the socialist countries. 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 412. 

** L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Speeches and 
Articles, Vol. 5, p. 90 (in Russian). 
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COOPERATION IN INTERNATIONAL PLANNING 


Unlike the international capitalist division of labour, the 
new, socialist international division of labour takes shape not 
as a result of any spontaneous play of objective economic 
forces but on the basis of the planned development of so- 
cialist economic integration. 

The scientific, Marxist-Leninist approach to the shaping 
and promotion of the international socialist division of labour 
is embodied in international coordination of the economic 
development plans of the socialist countries. 

These are dialectically interrelated processes, and their 
development is a manifestation of the operation of the law 
of planned, proportionate development of the relations be- 
tween socialist countries. 

The documents of the CPSU and other Marxist-Leninist 
parties indicate that the operation of this economic law must 
be taken into account in the economic relations among so- 
cialist states. 

Coordination of economic development plans did not ap- 
pear at once as the basic method of moulding and promoting 
the international socialist division of labour. 

This division of labour took place gradually under the 
influence of the socialist world market through the coordina- 
tion of reciprocal sales of commodities. This market did not 
operate chaotically, for it was created by countries with a 
planned economy. Nevertheless, the national economies were 
harmonised indirectly; national economic development plans 
were not the immediate factor. In 1956 some of the so- 
cialist countries affiliated to the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance went over to the direct coordination of 
their economic development plans. In 1964 the 15th session 
of CMEA worked out the following principles (later approved 
at a conference of representatives of communist and work- 
ers’ parties of the CMEA member-states) of the international 
socialist division of labour: 

correct estimation of the objectively necessary proportions 
of economic development in each country and in the socialist 
world community as a whole. This estimation helps to bal- 
ance the economy of each country; 

attainment of high economic efficiency in the interna- 
tional socialist division of labour. Implementation of this 
principle is expressed in rapid growth rates of production 
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and the fullest possible satisfaction of the requirements of 
the population of each country with the minimum outlay 
of social labour; 

combination of international specialisation of production 
with the all-sided economic development of each socialist 
country in order to enable all countries to make the fullest 
and most rational use of natural and economic prerequisites 
of production, including labour resources; 

gradually surmounting the historically shaped distinctions 
in the economic development level of individual countries 
and the subsequent total levelling up of their economic de- 
velopment. * 

These principles are founded on the identical socio-eco- 
nomic systems in these countries, which preclude the ex- 
ploitation of the working people and distinguish the inter- 
national socialist division of labour from the world division 
of labour that formed under the influence of the exploiting 
classes. 

These principles are implemented mainly through the 
stepped-up industrialisation of countries with a relatively 
low level of economic development and on the basis of the 
maximum utilisation of each country’s internal resources 
and also of the advantages of the entire socialist system. 
Successes which it would be hard to overestimate have been 
achieved on this road in recent years. For instance, the per 
capita industrial product of Bulgaria and Romania is grad- 
ually approaching the per capita industrial output level in 
the GDR. Also indicative is the experience of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, whose economy is today levelling up with 
the economies of other socialist countries. 

The operating five-year bilateral agreements and protocols 
on economic cooperation and on the coordination of eco- 
nomic development plans between the USSR and the other 
CMEA member-states are an important step towards creating 
a plans coordination system more adequately conforming to 
the present requirements of socialist integration. One of the 
main results of the coordination of plans for 1971-1975 was 
that with decisive assistance from the Soviet Union it be- 
came possible to achieve the set targets for economic devel- 
opment. This work involved not only planning and foreign 


* Basic Principles of the International Socialist Division o} 
Labour, Moscow, 1964, p. 10 (in Russian). 
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trade agencies but practically all the industrial ministries 
aud many economic departments, thus making it concrete 
and purposeful. 

The Committee for Cooperative Planning was set up in 
accordance with a decision passed by the 25th CMEA ses- 
sion. 

The Comprehensive Programme envisages cooperation in 
working out forecasts for key branches of the economy and 
of science and technology, the coordination of long-term 
plans in the basic branches of the economy and industries, 
improved coordination of five-year plans, joint planning by 
interested countries of individual industries and types 
of production, and exchanges of expertise in perfect- 
ing the planning and management of the national 
economies, 

A large contribution to cooperation in planning was made 
by the 26th CMEA session, held in Moscow in July 1972, 
which was marked by complete unanimity and understanding 
on all the points on the agenda. It was agreed that material 
production was basic in cooperation and in the realisation 
of the Comprehensive Programme. Concrete measures were 
mapped out with the view to deepening cooperation in pro- 
duction and, above all, to coordinating the socio-economic 
development plans for 1976-1980 and for a longer term—up 
to 1990. 

At the 27th CMEA session, held in Prague in June 1973, 
it was noted that the Council’s competent agencies and or- 
ganisations had begun the practical realisation of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements on joint planning, the building 
of joint projects, and specialisation and cooperation of pro- 
duction. 

In the context of the Comprehensive Programme the ses- 
sion instructed the Council’s relevant agencies to concentrate 
on working out efficient ways and means of promoting 
cooperation in order to meet the requirements of the CMEA 
member-states in basic kinds of energy and fuel, including 
nuclear energy, and of deepening cooperation in the devel- 
opment of primary materials industries. 

A highlight of this session’s work was its recommendation 
to CMEA agencies responsible for the fulfilment of the Com- 
prehensive Programme to pay more attention to the problems 


linked with levelling up the economic development of mem- 
ber-states. 
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The 29th CMEA session (July 1975) unanimously ap- 
proved the plan for multilateral integrational measures for 
1976-1980, emphasising that it was a new stage in the 
further deepening and improvement of cooperation and in 
the promotion of socialist economic integration. This docu- 
ment is unprecedented in the history not only of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance but also of international 
economic relations. Nine socialist countries that account for 
almost one-third of the world’s industrial product coordinated 
in a single five-year plan the most important joint integra- 
tional measures entailing investments totalling approximately 
9,000 million transferable rubles. * 

Far-reaching economic processes—inter-state specialisation 
and cooperation of production in the course of which the 
new, socialist international division of labour takes shape— 
are proceeding under the direct impact of the coordination 
of the CMEA member-states’ plans. 

Multilateral coordination of economic development plans 
in CMEA and bilateral coordination of plans between in- 
terested countries are important elements of the common 
mechanism for the inter-state coordination of the economic 
development of socialist countries. This mechanism decisive- 
ly influences the international socialist division of labour, 
promoting its scientifically substantiated planned and 
proportionate development, precluding the operation 
of spontaneous economic forces and leading to the stable 
formation and development of socialist economic integra- 
tion. 

In order to assess what has been achieved, it must be 
compared not only with the past but also with the present 
requirements and potentialities of the socialist countries. 
The coordination of the CMEA countries’ economic devel- 
opment plans for 1976-1980 in combination with the coor- 
dination of long-term economic prospects up to the year 
1990 allows seeing the general outlines of the impressive 
programme for the development of these countries. Fulfil- 
ment of these plans will greatly enhance the socialist com- 
munity’s economic might, prestige and influence on the 
course of world events. 


* B.S. Rodionov, The Socialist Community of Nations, Moscow, 
1975, p. 15 (in Russian). 
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According to the most modest estimates, by 1985 the 
CMEA member-states will have a new production capacity 
exceeding their present capacity 2-3 times. With 1985 as 
the deadline for the fulfilment of the Comprehensive Pro- 
gramme, the aggregate national income of the CMEA mem- 
ber-states will by that time increase 2.5-3 times over the 
4970 level and industrial output will expand 3-3.5 times or 
more. Provided the present tendency of world economic and 
demographic development persists, the CMEA countries will 
account for two-fifths of the world’s output in 1985. 

During the period covered by the Comprehensive Pro- 
gramme the CMEA countries have every possibility of be- 
coming not only the most dynamic but also the most highly 
industrialised region in the world. This will conform to the 
task of strengthening world socialism’s position and main- 
taining lasting world peace and security. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIALISATION 
AND COOPERATION OF PRODUCTION 


Inter-state specialisation and cooperation are promoted on 
the basis of complete equality, voluntary involvement and 
mutual benefit of the participating socialist states. Speciali- 
sation and cooperation are coordinated by negotiations and 
the relevant bilateral and multilateral agreements. The 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and its specialised 
agencies play an important role in drawing up recommenda- 
tions on these questions. Most of the projects in this field 
have been carried out on CMEA recdmmendation. The 
17 multilateral agreements on specialisation and cooperation 
in the manufacture of the most up-to-date equipment signed 
over the past few years embrace an engineering nomen- 
clature of more than 1,700 items. The number of examples 
of this kind is growing steadily, for the CMEA countries are 
vigorously exploring concrete ways. and means of acceler- 
ating international specialisation and cooperation in the 
field of material production. They regard this cooperation 
as one of the most effective ways of ensuring high rates of 
scientific and technical progress in the engineering industry, 
increasing the export of that industry’s products and en- 
hancing the efficiency of foreign economic ties. 
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Through inter-state specialisation and cooperation the in- 
ternational socialist division of labour helps to increase pro- 
duction efficiency and labour productivity in each of the 
participating countries. 

The broad promotion of inter-state specialisation and 
cooperation of production is a relatively new development. 
Most of the CMEA recommendations in this field were on 
the organisation of the manufacture of new types of goods 
and also on the building or expansion of available capacities. 
Considerable headway has now been achieved in enhancing 
production efficiency and increasing trade between CMEA 
member-states. 

Basic industries for one or another country or group of 
countries were agreed upon when recommendations were 
worked out for inter-state specialisation. For instance, in 
Poland attention is given mainly to enlarging the mining, 
chemical, metallurgical, shipbuilding and transport engineer- 
ing industries; in Czechoslovakia—the power engineering 
and chemical industries, forge and press and chemical equip- 
ment, and electric and diesel engine industries; in the 
GDR—the chemical, precision engineering, instrument- 
making and brown coal industries. 

Principally the USSR and Romania specialise in the man- 
ufacture of oil-processing and oil-refining equipment. The 
USSR, the GDR, Czechoslovakia and Poland manufacture 
most of the main types of special machinery for the 
bearing industry. The USSR, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
specialise in the manufacture of heavy metal-intensive ma- 
chine equipment. Other CMEA countries specialise in the 
manufacture of various other items. 

Inter-state specialisation reduces outlays of social labour, 
raises labour productivity and on the whole increases pro- 
duction efficiency. The problem of production efficiency is of 
paramount importance at the present stage of the develop- 
ment of the socialist countries. 

Cooperation in some branches of the national economy 
proceeds in parallel with specialisation. There are at present 
two principal orientations: 

First, the joint building of enterprises, inter-state pow- 
er grids, transport and hydrotechnical projects, and so 
forth. 

Second, the formation of international organisations under 
the aegis of CMEA (nearly 20), including Intermetal, the 
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Common Freight Wagon Pool, Interkhim, Interatominstru- 
ment, Interatomenergo, Interelektro, Intertextilmash and the 
Organisation for the Cooperation of the Socialist Countries 
in the Field of Electrical and Postal Communications. Some 
countries are increasingly participating in Intersputnik and 
other organisations. 

One of the areas of inter-state cooperation in production 
is the joint building of factories on the territory of one 
of the participating states or the building of complex projects 
situated on the territories of all the participating countries. 
An example of the first is the Medet Mining Complex built 
in Bulgaria in cooperation with the USSR, the GDR and 
Czechoslovakia. This project conforms to the economic in- 
terests of many European socialist countries experiencing a 
certain shortage of copper ore. 

The Druzhba Oi] Pipeline and the Mir Power Grid are 
among the largest projects running across the territory of 
many CMEA countries. These projects represent inter-state 
cooperation of production in the sphere of the CMEA 
countries’ fuel, raw materials and power resources. In the 
course of ten years these countries received 270 million 
tons of oil via the Druzhba line. 

This pipeline, which commences in the USSR, enabled 
the GDR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland to speed 
up the development of their fuel and primary materials 
resources and gave them the possibility of building new 
production capacities and even entire industries. Moreover, 
the pipeline yields considerable economic benefits and 
reduces social outlays. It has drastically reduced transporta- 
tion costs compared with the railway, thus bringing a large 
saving to all the CMEA countries using it. With the comple- 
tion of the pipeline’s second section and also of branches 
running from Schwedt-Rostok (GDR) and Uzhgorod 
(USSR) to Sz4zhalombatta (Hungary) it is now more than 
10,000 kilometres long. 

A striking example of jointly resolving the fuel and ener- 
gy problem is the cooperation among CMEA countries in 
the development of the Orenburg gas deposit and the build- 
ing of a 2,750-kilometre gas pipeline from Orenburg to the 
Soviet Union’s western frontier. 

The Mir Power Grid is saving huge resources in the 
CMEA countries. In 1973 the Mir Grid allowed exchanging 
25,000 million kwh of electric power. 
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Intermetal, a large branch economic organisation of the 
CMEA countries, handles multilateral cooperation in the 
production of metal, steel pipes and metal products. The 
agreement to set up Intermetal was signed in July 1964 by 
Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. In the same year this 
international organisation was joined by the USSR, the GDR 
and Bulgaria. 

In September 1967 Intermetal signed an agreement with 
the Association of Yugoslav Metallurgical Factories on the 
latter’s participation in some areas of Intermetal’s work. 
In February 1970 the Romanian Metalimport signed an 
agreement with Intermetal on mutual sales of ferrous metal 
goods and on production cooperation. Intermetal works out 
recommendations and projects for production specialisation, 
coordinates production programmes on the basis of a detail- 
ed nomenclature, submits suggestions for the coordination 
of capital construction and joint investments, and considers 
mutual sales of ferrous metals products. 

Decisions adopted by the Intermetal Council do not re- 
quire endorsement by the participating countries. For exam- 
ple, it considered international specialisation in the manu- 
facture of more than 80 types of rolled stock; agreement 
was reached on the specialisation of production of 53 types. 
The Council considered questions linked with the fulfilment 
of the Comprehensive Programme, specialisation and cooper- 
ation of production, and the joint building of new capacities. 

The socialist countries saw the advantages of cooperating 
freight transportation and formed the Common Freight 
Wagon Pool. The agreement on the formation of this inter- 
state transport organisation was signed in 1963. Under the 
agreement each participating state contributed a certain 
number of freight carriages, which remained its property. 

This organisation helped to enhance the efficiency of 
freight transportation between the participating countries. 
The use of economic incentives led to a substantial reduc- 
tion of empty carriage runs, thus providing additional pos- 
sibilities for increasing freight transportation. In the course 
of 10 years the number of freight carriages operated by the 
association increased three-fold, from 95,200 to 264,000. 

During the past ten years inter-state cooperation has 
spread also to international socialist commodity-money cir- 
culation: credits and settlements. These transactions are 
handled by the International Bank for Economic Coopera- 
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tion, whose statutary capital was initially established at 
300 million transferable rubles. This bank is an important 
economic instrument for the promotion of settlement and 
credit relations between socialist countries, ensuring the 
possibility for multilateral settlements. The transferable 
ruble, introduced by the IBEC as the international collective 
currency of the CMEA countries, today serves two-thirds 
of these countries’ foreign trade. 

The International Investment Bank, which began func- 
tioning in January 1971, has at its disposal considerable 
funds for coordinated use in the shape of long-term and 
medium-term credits for capital construction. This is par- 
ticularly important for joint integrational projects and the 
further development of links in material production. This 
bank's statutory capital of 1,052,600,000 transferable rubles 
(70 per cent in transferable rubles and 30 per cent in hard 
currency or gold) makes it a major international banking 
institution. It has granted credits amounting to almost 
6,000 million transferable rubles for more than 40 projects 
in the CMEA countries. Of these 19 have been completed. 

Cuba became a member of the two above-mentioned banks 
in 1973. 

Inter-state cooperation is spreading to many other spheres 
of the national economy of socialist countries, in some cases 
making it necessary to set up international organisations. 

Multilateral agreements on the establishment of new in- 
ternational organisations were signed in December 1973 at 
government level. These include: 

Intertextilmash, set up by Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, the 
GDR, Romania and Czechoslovakia to promote production 
cooperation and specialisation, joint research and designing, 
and technical services in the textile machine industry; 

Interelektro, set up by the same countries to satisfy their 
requirements in high-quality electrical equipment through 
the expansion and deepening of economic, production, sci- 
entific and technical cooperation; 

Interatomenergo, set up by the same countries and Yugo- 
Slavia for cooperation in the manufacture of equipment, 
instruments, spare parts and materials for atomic power sta- 
tions, and also for specialisation and cooperation in this 
field, the training of personnel for this industry and as- 
sistance in shake-down operations, and other technical 
services. 
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It is symbolic that these international organisations have 
been set up in key branches of the engineering industry that 
determine technological progress. 

The formation of international organisations of a new 
type is ushering in a qualitatively new stage in cooperation 
among socialist countries. These international economic as- 
sociations plan the manufacture of various types of equip- 
ment and instruments and draw up and hand over design 
documentation to industrial enterprises. They plan and im- 
plement specialisation and cooperation in the manufacture 
of equipment, instruments and materials and ensure deliver- 
ies of vital equipment, instruments, materials and spare 
parts. They thus have a large field of operation. 

In October 1973 the CMEA Permanent Commission for 
the Chemical Industry considered and approved documents 
for setting up of yet another international economic organi- 
sation—Interkhimvolokno. The agreement establishing this 
organisation was signed at the 28th CMEA session in June 
1974 by the deputy heads of government of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, the GDR, Poland, Romania, the USSR and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and a member of the Federal Assembly of Yugo- 
slavia. 

“Progress,” Leonid Brezhnev said, “brings new problems. 
Greater specialisation and cooperation demand more accurate 
control over the process of integration and skill in adapting 
production to the needs of the increasing external economic 
relations, and creating new raw material and production 
enterprises on a joint, multilateral basis.” * 

The scientific and technological revolution is leading to 
radical changes in all key areas of social production: the 
development of new systems of implements of labour, the use 
of new, more advanced technologies and an improvement 
of the structure of production. The electrification, automa- 
tion and chemicalisation of industry are proceeding on a 
large scale. 

Scientific and technological progress is profoundly in- 
fluencing the international socialist division of labour. In 
knowledge progress is so rapid and the realisation of achieve- 
ments entails such large expenditures that practically no 
country has the resources for promoting all branches of 
material production at the level of world standards. This 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, p. 544 
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increasingly underscores the significance of scientific and 
technical cooperation. Ever larger allocations are made in 
the CMEA countries for research. 

The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance has always 
given much of its attention to the promotion of scientific 
and technical cooperation in forms such as exchanges of 
scientific and technical documentation, reciprocal visits by 
specialists for exchanges of expertise, training of skilled 
cadres, and coordination of research on a bilateral and mul- 
tilateral basis between research and designing institutions, 
factories and academies of sciences. Ministries, government 
departments and planning agencies of the CMEA countries 
have been setting up branch standing commissions since 
1956. These commissions made it possible to give a much 
greater dimension to and plan scientific and technical coop- 
eration. Then followed multilateral coordination of crucial 
scientific and technical research. Scientific and technical 
cooperation among socialist countries now embraces almost all 
fields of knowledge, and all the basic industries on which 
technical progress and production efficiency depend. 

In the CMEA countries there are upwards of 1,000 re- 
search institutions and design organisations working on joint 
projects that are essential to science and technology, to 
technical progress. There are 47 centres coordinating the 
work of over 500 scientific organisations. In the course of 
the fulfilment of the Comprehensive Programme the CMEA 
countries have signed 70 agreements and contracts on sci- 
entific and technical cooperation, envisaging a large range 
of composite research: from basic research in physics to the 
elaboration of corrosion prevention technology, environ- 
mental protection measures and so forth. 

The decisions of the latest CMEA sessions on the promo- 
tion of contacts between scientific and technical institutions 
and the formation of international scientific and technical 
organisations open up new possibilities in the field of sci- 
entific and technical cooperation. A further expansion of 
cooperation in scientific and technical information and in 
the training of scientific cadres is planned. Here an im- 
portant role is played by the CMEA International Centre of 
Scientific and Technical Information, the Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research at Dubna (USSR), the International 
Laboratory for High Magnetic Fields and Low Temperatures 
at Wroclaw (Poland) and other centres. 
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Integration in the field of science and technology is be- 
coming an extremely important factor speeding up socialist 
construction and increasing the economic efficacy of social 
production in the CMEA countries. It helps to solve the 
immediate problems of scientific and technological progress 
and create broad possibilities for the further consolidation 
of the socialist community’s position in the world-wide sci- 
entific and technological revolution. 


INTEGRATED SOCIALIST MARKET 


The socialist world market is characterised by the sum 
of commodity-money and credit relations among the socialist 
countries. Its development mirrors the relations of produc- 
tion in these countries and the new type of links gradually 
taking shape between countries of the socialist world com- 
munity. 

In the socialist world market, which embraces all the 
socialist countries, there is the international market of the 
CMEA member-states. The headway made by the socialist 
countries in economic development and the deepening of the 
international socialist division of labour have fostered the 
growth of trade among the CMEA member-states. 

USSR trade with fraternal socialist countries has a char- 
acter of its own, reflecting the durable economic relations 
established in the process of socialist construction and mutual 
cooperation. These relations, whose durability is guaranteed 
by political unity and friendship among the countries of the 
socialist community, secure the supply of the primary and 
other goods, equipment, and scientific and technical expertise 
necessary for the rapid and confident growth of the national 
economy of all the fraternal countries. 

In 1975 trade between the CMEA countries amounted to 
over 71,000 million rubles, topping the 1970 level by almost 
100 per cent. 

The commodity structure of the CMEA countries’ export 
and import is undergoing substantial modification in parallel 
with the growth of their forcign trade. These modifications 
mirror the changes taking place in the national economy and 
in the fulfilment of the plans for industrialisation and pro- 
duction intensification. This is seen in the growth of the 
share of finished articles, particularly articles requiring a 
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high level of processing (machines, equipment) and in the 
diminution of the share of primary materials in international 
trade. 

In the European socialist countries the Soviet Union 
purchases machines and equipment and a large proportion 
of their exports of manufactured consumer goods and chem- 
ical products. 

For their part these countries import from the Soviet 
Union nearly one-third of the machines and equipment pur- 
chased by them. These include metal-cutting tools, power 
and electrical engineering equipment, forge-and-press and 
hoisting-transport equipment, excavators, road-building ma- 
chines, trucks and cars, and tractors and other farm ma- 
chines. 

In the Comprehensive Programme considerable importance 
is attached to long-term trade agreements, which guarantee 
the stable development of the economies of the CMEA mem- 
ber-states and also of their trade relations. 

Soviet trade with the other CMEA member-states more 
than doubled in the period of the ninth five-year plan (1971- 
1975). At the beginning of the tenth five-year plan period 
it amounted to the impressive sum of 26,000 million rubles 
annually. In the same period there was a_ considerable 
growth (approximately 80 per cent) of the volume of recip- 
rocal sales of engineering products. A point to be noted 
is that Soviet exports of machines and equipment approxi- 
mately doubled and at the close of the five-year period 
amounted to one-third of the total Soviet exports to the 
CMEA countries. There has been a considerable increase of 
machines and equipment imported by the Soviet Union from 
the other CMEA member-states; in 1975, these items com- 
prised about half of the Soviet Union’s imports from CMEA 
countries. 

This marked growth of reciprocal sales of machines and 
equipment is the natural result of the further expansion of 
Specialisation and cooperation in production. About one-third 
of the entire volume of the reciprocal sales of machines and 
equipment, provided for in long-term trade agreements be- 
tween the USSR and other CMEA countries, consists of spe- 
cialised products. 

Bulgaria specialises in the manufacture of electric cars 
and electric trolleys, which it exports to the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. The Soviet Union is substan- 
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tially increasing its export of cars and trucks as well as spare 
parts to Hungary, while Hungary is increasing its export of 
sets of spare parts and units for cars manufactured by the 
Volzhsky Motor Works in the USSR and also its export 
of Icarus buses. The Soviet Union and the GDR have 
signed a number of agreements on specialisation in the 
manufacture of computers, certain types of machines and 
equipment for the textile, food and printing industries, and 
also some types of metal-cutting tools and forge-and-press 
equipment. The Soviet Union has signed production special- 
isation agreements also with Poland, Romania and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

As in previous years, the Soviet Union supplies the other 
CMEA countries with large quantities of fuel and primary 
and other materials. In 1971-1975 it exported to these coun- 
tries nearly 250 million tons of oil as against 138 million 
tons in the preceding five-year period. It has considerably 
increased its exports of natural gas (from 8,000 to 30,000 
million cubic metres), electric power (from 14,000 to 
50,000 million kwh) and iron ore (in terms of metal— 
from 72 million to 95 million tons). 

The volume of trade among other CMEA countries has 
likewise grown considerably. The value of the agreed mu- 
tual exports between CMEA countries in 1971-1975 exceed- 
ed 200,000 million rubles. In 1976-1980 trade between them 
is to reach 300,000 million rubles. 

A provision of the Comprehensive Programme of Social- 
ist Integration is that the interested CMEA countries work 
out long-term trade and economic forecasts for the devel- 
opment of the socialist world market. Based on general 
economic prognostication and on prognostications for scien- 
tific and technological progress, these forecasts are used 
for drawing up long-term production and foreign trade plans. 

The expanding economic cooperation between Cuba and 
the Soviet Union is acquiring growing importance. A Soviet- 
Cuban Commission for Economic Cooperation has been set 
up and is functioning successfully. 

The USSR has been Cuba’s principal trade partner for 
many years, accounting for more than half of Cuba’s trade 
turnover. Imports from the Soviet Union cover or almost 
entirely cover Cuba’s requirements in oil and oil-products, 
ferrous and non-ferrous metal rolled stock, machine tools, 
cars and trucks, farm machinery, cotton and grain. In its 
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turn, Cuba exports goods to the USSR. The Soviet Union is 
making a large contribution towards helping the Cubans to 
master advanced technologies and production organisation. 

The agreements with the USSR on assistance in the de- 
velopment of some basic industries, transport, agriculture 
and so forth are of paramount significance to Cuba. 

The prominence now given to the efficacy of the economic 
turnover means that the foreign trade of the socialist coun- 
tries must be profitable to all its participants without any 
country receiving unilateral advantages. In this context the 
question arises of whether foreign trade can be economic- 
ally effective for a country like the USSR, which has almost 
all kinds of primary materials and industries. The expe- 
riences of the Soviet Union’s trade with other CMEA coun- 
tries shows that the international division of labour and 
specialisation and cooperation in production and, on that 
basis, the rapid growth of foreign trade are helping the 
Soviet Union, too, to carry out some important economic 
tasks. In some commodities the USSR covers from 5 to 
40 per cent of its domestic requirements with exports from 
other countries. This makes it plain that trade has now be- 
come a major branch of the economy of socialist countries, 
meeting much of the domestic requirements of industry and 
of the consumer market of these countries. 

By satisfying much of the requirements of production 
and consumption, helping to load and promote industry, con- 
tributing to the growth of the national economies of social- 
ist countries, fostering production efficiency and improving 
the quality of the output, economic cooperation among the 
socialist countries is becoming a prime condition of social- 
ism’s successes in its competition with the capitalist system. 
The combination of scientific and technical achievements 
with socialism’s advantages creates the preconditions for 
the further rise of the people’s standard of living. This is 
rapidly leading to the fullest possible satisfaction of the 
working people’s material and cultural requirements and 
helping to resolve major social problems. Vigorous steps 
are being instituted to attain the main aim of socialist pro- 
duction, which, to quote Lenin, signifies ensuring ‘‘full well- 
being and free, all-round development for all the members 
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of society”. 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 52. 
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The economic growth of the socialist countries creates 
the basis for the steady rise of the population’s standard 
of living. 

This is evidence of the fact that the purpose of economic 
cooperation among socialist countries is to translate into 
reality the principle: “All in the name of man, all for 
the benefit of man.” 

“Not only the material results of this cooperation are im- 
portant,” Leonid Brezhnev said. “Also important and valu- 
able is that the spirit of profound mutual understanding, 
collectivism and genuine comradely partnership has been 
strengthened in the process of the formation of this cooper- 
ation. In resolving specific economic problems our coun- 
tries make sure that economic relations are mutually bene- 
ficial and take maximum account of each other’s interests. 
Comradely concern for the successful development not 
only of one’s own country but also of the other friendly 
socialist states is the highest expression of socialist inter- 
nationalism.” * 

While levelling up the national economies of the socialist 
countries, socialist economic integration contributes essen- 
tiaily to the moulding and upbringing of the individual in 
the spirit of internationalism, remaking his way of think- 
ing. It helps to draw together those through whose labour 
economic cooperation is promoted. Tens of thousands of 
workers and engineers, and economic executives maintain 
day-to-day contact and work jointly in reciprocal technical 
assistance in the building and running of large industrial 
projects, in the gradual development of international migra- 
tion of labour power within the socialist community, in 
exchanges of expertise between advanced workers in pro- 
duction, and in reciprocal visits by delegations. This forms 
the human aspect of economic integration, contributes to 
the further consolidation of the principles of socialist in- 
ternationalism and cements the friendship and unity of the 
people of socialist countries. This creates the conditions 
for the natural process of the formaticn of the integral in- 
ternational community of peoples of socialist states. 

Economic relations and the contacts stimulated by them 
in many other areas have helped to give shape to the so- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, Vol. 2, 1970, p. 541 
(in Russian). 
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cialist way of life, asserting the relations of equality, com- 
radeship and mutual assistance, socialist ethics and justice. 
Internationalism provides the foundation for the swifter 
consolidation of fundamentally new values—in socialist so- 
ciety prominence is acquired by the effective implementation 
of the right to work, rest and leisure, education, and active 
participation in the administration of society and produc- 
tion, while bourgeois society cultivates the spirit of profit 
and money-grubbing, with the striving to accumulate prop- 
erty values as the principal means of the individual’s self- 
assertion. 

As economic and political cooperation among the social- 
ist countries expands it helps to consolidate the positions 
of these countries in world politics and world economics, 
enhances the efficacy of their foreign political and diplo- 
matic actions on the international scene and strengthens 
their combined defence capability. The matter here is “not 
only one of considerable economic advantage, but also of 
tremendous political significance. It is a matter of strength- 
ening the material basis of our community,” it was stated 
at the 25th Congress of the CPSU. * 


—_—_—_——_. 
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Chapter Three 


THE SOVIET UNION 
AND THE DEVELOPING NATIONS 


The political map of the world changed radically after 
the Second World War. Not very long ago almost entire 
continents were ruled by the colonial powers; today the 
map of these continents shows scores of new nations. 

In laying bare the laws of imperialism, as the last stage 
of capitalism, Lenin profoundly analysed the anti-exploiting 
orientation of the liberation movements and the trends, im- 
bedded in the imperialist system itself, towards a transi- 
tion to higher levels of social development. His analyses 
of imperialism retain their great cognitive and predictive 
value to this day: 

In the autumn of 1916 he wrote: 

“While the proletariat of the advanced countries is 
overthrowing the bourgeoisie and repelling its attempts at 
counter-revolution, the undeveloped and oppressed nations 
do not just wait, do not cease to exist, do not disappear. 
If they take advantage even of such a bourgeois imperial- 
ist crisis as the war of 1915-1916—a minor crisis compared 
with social revolution—to rise in revolt (the colonies, Ire- 
land), there can be no doubt that they will all the more 
readily take advantage of the great crisis of civil war in 
the advanced countries to rise in revolt. 

“The social revolution can come only in the form of an 
epoch in which are combined civil war by the proletariat 
against the bourgegqisie in the advanced countries and a 
whole series of democratic and revolutionary movements, 
including the national liberation movement, in the unde- 
veloped, backward and oppressed nations. 

“Why? Because capitalism develops unevenly, and objec- 
tive reality gives us highly developed capitalist nations side 
by side with a number of economically slightly developed, 
or totally undeveloped, nations.” * 


* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 60. 
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Lenin gave concrete examples: the mutiny of Indian 
troops in Singapore, the attempts at a rising in French 
Annam (Indochina) and the German Cameroons (Africa), 
and, particularly, the rising in Ireland. 

“This list,’ Lenin noted, “is, of course, far from complete. 
Nevertheless, it proves that, owing to the crisis of impe- 
rialism, the flames of national revolt have flared up both 
in the colonies and in Europe, and that national sympa- 
thies and antipathies have manifested themselves in spite 
of the Draconian threats and measures of repression. All 
this before the crisis of imperialism hit its peak; the power 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie was yet to be undermined 

. and the proletarian movements in the imperialist coun- 
tries were still very feeble. What will happen when the 
war has caused complete exhaustion, or when, in one state 
at least, the power of the bourgeoisie has been shaken 
under the blows of proletarian struggle, as that of tsarism 
in 1905?” * 

“Revolution,” he pointed out, ‘‘was on the order of the 
day in the 1914-1916 period, it was hidden in the depths 
of the war, was emerging out of the war.” As he contem- 
plated the “systematic, consistent, practical measures ... 
which could be carried out no matter at what pace the 
revolutionary crisis might develop, and which would be in 
line with the maturing revolution,’** he saw far into the 
future. It is worth considering how accurate were the 
forecasts made by Lenin, which at the time were not be- 
lieved not only by the colonialists but also by many progres- 
sively-minded people. 

Imperialism had created and consolidated a whole sys- 
tem of colonial bondage that encompassed the vast major- 
ity of nations. Powerful international forces and the rel- 
evant international conditions were needed to break this 
system and liberate the colonial and semi-colonial nations. 

Polemising with those who claimed that the demand for 
the immediate liberation of colonies was impracticable, 
Lenin wrote that this indeed “cannot be effected without 
a number of revolutions and is not stable without social- 
ism”; *** but from ‘‘the military standpoint ... the separa- 


_—— 


* Thid., Vol. 22, p. 354. 
** Tbid., p. 347 
mae Ibid., p. 337. 
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tion of the colonies is practicable, as a general rule, only 
under socialism; under capitalism it is practicable only by 
way of exception or at the cost of a series of revolts and 
revolutions both in the colonies and the metropolitan coun- 
tries’. * The present liberation of the colonies and semi- 
colonies is indivisibly linked with the victories of socialism 
in other countries. 

What policy towards the nations liberated from the chains 
of colonialism had Lenin bequeathed to socialist countries? 

He wrote ‘that a socialist society will not possess not 
only colonies, but subject nations in general’,** that it 
would bend every effort to enable colonies to break away 
from the imperialist powers. Moreover, socialism would 
stand “for the closest association and merging of the class- 
conscious workers of the advanced countries with the work- 
ers, peasants and slaves of all the oppressed countries”. *** 

Writing specifically of the state policy pursued by the 
working class after it comes to power, Lenin proclaimed 
in the autumn of 1916: “We shall exert every effort to fos- 
ter association and merger with the Mongolians, Persians, 
Indians, Egyptians. We believe it is our duty and in our 
interest to do this, for otherwise socialism in Europe will 
not be secure. We shall endeavour to render these nations, 
more backward and oppressed than we are, ‘disinterested 
cultural assistance’, to borrow the happy- expression of the 
Polish Social-Democrats. In other words, we will help 
them pass to the use of machinery, to the lightening of la- 
bour, to democracy, to socialism.” **** 

Lenin clearly distinguished the proletariat’s socialist aims, 
which are to unite the workers, all the working people, 
the people of all nations tyrannised by imperialism, in 
their struggle against capitalist oppression, for socialism, 
democracy and national liberation. Lenin pointed out, for 
example, that unlike developed capitalist countries stand- 
ing on the threshold of transition to socialism, the oppressed 
and capitalistically undeveloped nations “have general 
national tasks to accomplish, namely, democratic tasks, the 
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tasks of overthrowing foreign oppression”. 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, pp. 337-38. 
** Thid., Vol. 23, p. 66. 
*** Thid., p. 67. 
wee Thid. 
#eet% Thid., p. 59. 
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What concrete tasks had, for instance, the oppressed 
nations of Asia? Lenin wrote the following during the First 
World War: 

“There is no doubt that the greater part of Asia, the 
most densely populated continent, consists either of colo- 
nies of the ‘Great Powers’, or of states that are extremely 
dependent and oppressed as nations.... We cannot say 
whether Asia will have had time to develop into a system 
of independent national states, like Europe, before the col- 
lapse of capitalism, but it remains an undisputed fact that 
capitalism, having awakened Asia, has called forth nation- 
al movements everywhere in that continent, too; that the 
tendency of these movements is towards the creation of na- 
tional states in Asia.” * 

We now have life’s answer also to a broader question: 
in place of what once seemed to be impregnable colonial 
empires there is now a system of independent national and 
multinational states. This is a change not only of practical 
but of colossal fundamental significance from the stand- 
point of the world situation. 

As early as 1916 Lenin showed the need for the libera- 
tion of colonies and their right to secede from the metro- 
politan countries and form independent nations. This pro- 
gramme provision of Leninism has now been fulfilled. Im- 
perialism’s basis has narrowed, and today there are broader 
objective conditions for the successful struggle of nations 
for security and lasting peace. One of the causes of, for 
instance, the two imperialist world wars, it will be recalled, 
was the struggle of the “leading” capitalist countries 
for the territorial redivision of the world they had already 
partitioned. ** 

The last colonial empire, that of Portugal, collapsed in 
1974; the Portuguese army fighting in Africa became one 
of the principal forces behind the democratic reform in 
Portugal itself. Only some regions in the extreme south of 
Africa and the few strongholds of colonialism scattered in 


* Thid., Vol. 20, p. 399. 

** The fact that the nature of imperialism has not changed was 
shown by the threats of occupation hurled in 1975 by leading US 
statesmen at Arab oil-producing countries. This makes it binding 
upon the peoples of the world to be vigilant and act further in 
concert in the continuing struggle for peace, against neocolonialism 
and imperialism, 
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Oceania and Latin America remain in the status of ‘“‘clas- 
sical” colonies. 

The Leninist programme for the liberation of colonial 
countries and peoples, which he had scientifically and po- 
litically substantiated during the years preceding the October 
Revolution and which the Leninist party had immediately 
put into effect in the Soviet Union, has thus been realised 
throughout almost the whole world. 

The colonial peoples achieved liberation by a long, un- 
remitting, heroic and dedicated struggle for freedom, at the 
price of immense sacrifice. This has given the lie to the 
thesis that this struggle is hopeless on account of the im- 
balance of strength between the colonialists and their vic- 
tims. The struggle of the peoples for liberation from colo- 
nial oppression was conducted not only on a regional but 
also on a global scale. Victory was assured by the close 
unity of the people of socialist countries and the commun- 
ist, working-class and democratic movements in the West- 
ern capitalist states with the national liberation, anti-impe- 
rialist movements. This unity of the main torrents of the 
liberation movements of our day is unconquerable. As Lenin 
had foreseen, it was this world-wide unity that enabled the 
anti-imperialist, progressive forces to carry out the gran- 
dious historic task of liberating the colonies and semi- 
colonies. The attempts of bourgeois politicians and acade- 
mics to portray this liberation as a voluntary and “humane” 
act of the imperialists is not supported by the facts. Simi- 
larly inconsistent with the facts are the attempts to depict 
the liberation struggle of the colonies and semi-colonies 
as isolated from the struggle of the socialist countries and 
of the working class and other progressive forces in the 
industrialised capitalist states. 

The concept of war between ‘the South and the North”, 
preached by the revisionists, plays into the hands of the 
bourgeoisie and exploiters both in capitalist and in devel- 
oping countries. This theory meets with the interests of 
the imperialists, who dream of disuniting the proponents of 
peace, social and national progress and socialism. 

A large group of developing countries that have nearly 
half of the world’s population is now active on the inter- 
national scene. Of course, the developing countries differ 
substantially from each other in the size of their territories 
and population and in the level of social and economic 
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development. Also, each plays a different role in world 
affairs. It is obvious, however, that all these countries have 
upheld their state independence in the struggle against im- 
perialism and colonialism and have asserted themselves as 
equal and influential participants in international life. 

From the standpoint of international politics all these 
changes are of epochal significance. The practices of the 
relatively recent past, when apart from a few independent 
states in Europe, America and Asia most of the nations 
of the world were entirely subordinate to between five and 
seven colonial, imperialist powers, and were deprived of 
sovereignty and of the possibility for independent develop- 
ment, were one thing, and it is quite another when the 
majority have shaken off foreign oppressors and received, 
to the extent depending largely on these countries them- 
selves, the possibility for independent state and social de- 
velopment. 

The role played by the liberated states on the interna- 
tional scene was highly assessed at the 25th Congress of 
the CPSU. In the Central Committee report it was stated: 

“Glancing at the picture of the modern world one cannot 
help noticing the important fact that the influence of states 
that had only recently been colonies or semi-colonies has 
grown considerably. 

“It may definitely be said about the majority of them 
that they are defending their political and economic rights 
in a struggle against imperialism with mounting energy, 
striving to consolidate their independence and to raise the 
social, economic and cultural level of their peoples. 

‘The foreign policy of the developing countries has be- 
come visibly more active. This is seen in many trends—the 
political course of the non-alignment movement, and the 
activity of the Organisation of African Unity and of the 
various economic associations formed by the developing 
countries. It is quite clear now that with the present cor- 
relation of world class forces, the liberated countries are 
quite able to resist imperialist diktat and achieve just— 
that is, equal—economic relations. It is also clear that their 
already considerable contribution to the common struggle 
for peace and the security of the peoples is quite likely 
to become still more substantial.” * 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
pp. 16-47. 
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The peoples of the developing countries do not wish to 
live in the old way. They are making every effort to re- 
structure the imperialist-devised international division of 
Jabour in order to occupy an equal and worthy place in 
the new community of nations. Major changes, that have 
become particularly pronounced in the past decade, are 
taking place. 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU Leonid Brezhnev said: 
“What have the main trends of change been in many of 
the liberated countries in recent years? Shifting of the 
centre of gravity of industrial development to the state 
sector, abolition of feudal landownership, nationalisation of 
foreign enterprises to assure the young states’ effective sov- 
ereignty over their natural resources, and formation of 
their own personnel. In short, far-reaching progressive 
changes are taking place in that part of the world, de- 
spite difficulties. This is certainly a process of historical 
importance.” * 

The beneficial impact of these changes is felt in the 
world-wide climate and even in the internal situation in 
Western capitalist states. As we have already pointed out, 
the formation of the socialist world community and the 
abolition of imperialism’s colonial system reduce the po- 
tential danger of further imperialist wars and create real 
preconditions for a successful struggle of peoples for last- 
ing and unbreakable peace on earth, against imperialist 
aggression. The position of the proponents of democracy and 
peace grows stronger in the imperialist states as well. 

Colonialism has become a deadweight, a drag on the 
world community of nations. Take the following fact: after 
Indonesia’s liberation from colonial rule Holland’s econ- 
omy did not collapse, as the colonialists prophesied, but, on 
the contrary, began to develop faster and more freely. The 
same happened in France after her colonies won indepen- 
dence. The liberation of the Portuguese colonies, following 
the long heroic struggle of the peoples of Guinea-Bissau, 
Mozambique and Angola and the victory of the revolution 
of 1974 in Portugal, was hailed not only in Africa but 
throughout the world. 

Naturally, relations with developing countries occupy an 
important place in Soviet foreign policy. In day-to-day in- 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, p. 15. 
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ternational practice and in the United Nations and its many 
agencies the Soviet Union champions the legitimate rights 
and interests of the developing nations. 

The general principles of the Soviet Union’s relations 
with the developing countries are determined by the Marx- 
ist-Leninist teaching and by the struggle waged on the 
international scene by the USSR and the other socialist 
countries for peace, democracy, national freedom and so- 
cialism. 

When Marx, Engels and Lenin evolved the theory of 
scientific socialism they looked far ahead; they wrote of 
the changes that the working class would have to make 
in the relations with colonial countries after the victory of 
the socialist revolution in industrialised states. 

Provisions of programme significance, as they were eval- 
uated by Lenin in 1916, are to be found in Engels’ letter 
to Karl Kautsky of September 12, 1882. In assessing the 
probable course of events in connection with the imminent 
victory of the proletariat in the developed states, Engels 
wrote: 

“In my opinion the colonies proper, i.e., the countries 
occupied by a European population—Canada, the Cape, 
Australia—will all become independent; on the other hand, 
the countries inhabited by a native population, which are 
simply subjugated—India, Algeria, the Dutch, Portuguese 
and Spanish possessions—must be taken over for the time 
being by the proletariat and led as rapidly as possible to- 
wards independence. How this process will develop it is 
difficult to say. India will perhaps, indeed very probably, 
make a revolution, and as a proletariat in process of self- 
emancipation cannot conduct any colonial wars, India would 
have to be given a free hand; things would, of course, not 
pass off without all sorts of destruction, but that sort of 
thing is inseparable from all revolutions. The same might 
also happen elsewhere, e.g., in Algeria and Egypt, and 
would certainly be the best thing for us. We shall have 
enough to do at home. A reorganised Europe and North 
America will have such colossal power and provide such 
an example that the semi-civilised countries will automat- 
ically follow in their wake; they will be pushed in that 
direction even by economic needs alone. It seems to me 
that we can only make rather futile hypotheses about the 
Social and political phases that these countries will then 
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have to pass through before they likewise arrive at social- 
ist organisation. One thing alone is certain: the victorious 
proletariat can force no blessings of any kind upon any for- 
eign nation without undermining its own victory by so 
doing. This does not, of course, exclude defensive wars of 
various kinds.” * 

Engels’ conclusions have been confirmed and they have 
not lost their urgency to this day, although historical de- 
velopment follows a somewhat different course. 

Socialism has been victorious in a number of countries 
and a socialist community has come into being. The achieve- 
ments of the socialist countries serve as an attractive 
example for developing nations; this example also operates 
in the sphere of inter-state relations, strengthening and 
consolidating the democratic trends as well. This has con- 
firmed Lenin’s prevision that the establishment under so- 
cialism of correct relations with the peoples of the non- 
Russian regions of the Soviet state would be of immense, 
epochal significance. 

“The attitude of the Soviet Workers’ and Peasants’ Re- 
public,” he wrote in November 1919, ‘‘to the weak and hith- 
erto oppressed nations is of very practical Significance for 
the whole of Asia and for all the colonies of the world, 
for thousands and millions of people.” ** 

The liberated countries have now become a _ vigorous 
factor of world politics, and the awakened peoples are press- 
ing with determination for economic liberation. 

Relative to the liberated nations the imperialists are 
today pursuing a more heavily veiled but nonetheless pred- 
atory neocolonialist policy. This policy, pursued, for in- 
stance, by the USA early in the twentieth century towards 
some independent countries in Latin America and Asia, 
spelled out indirect rule from a distance with the purpose 
of turning the national state independence of these coun- 
tries into a formal signboard screening their political, eco- 
nomic and cultural subjugation to the interests of the giant 
capitalist monopolies and the exploitation of their natural 
and manpower resources. Imperialism is today endeavour- 


* Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 331. 
The italics were used by Lenin in “The Discussion on Self-Determi- 
nation Summed Up” (Tuly 1916). 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 138. 
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ing to assert neocolonialist principles in its relations with 
newly independent developing nations. Its favourite meth- 
ods are, in particular, the use of earlier imposed unequal 
treaties and agreements, the installation of pro-impe- 
rialist regimes, interference in internal affairs, subversion 
against the growing national-democratic forces, and the 
preservation of imperialist military bases as a “big stick” 
on the territory of developing countries or in their vicinity. 

Through non-equivalent exchanges, the export of prof- 
its, the exploitation of local labour power, the price scis- 
sors between manufactured goods and primary mate- 
rials, and the whipping up of discord between developing 
countries the Western monopolies strive to retain the pos- 
sibility for robbing the developing nations and slowing down 
their progress and independent development. 

Naturally, this neocolonialist policy of imperialism is en- 
countering stiffening resistance from the developing coun- 
tries and their peoples. Indicative in this respect was, for 
instance, the 6th Special UN General Assembly on primary 
materials and development convened on the initiative of 
developing nations in the spring of 1974. This session com- 
prehensively considered and adopted the Declaration on 
the Establishment of a New International Economic Order 
and the Programme of Action for the Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order sponsored by a group 
of developing countries. These documents state the attitude 
of the developing countries to the problems of their eco- 
nomic progress and to international cooperation in this 
area. On behalf of the Soviet Union the Foreign Minister 
of the USSR Andrei Gromyko pledged support for the ses- 
sion’s decisions directed towards the removal of injustices 
in international economic relations prejudicing the develop- 
ing countries. 

The just struggle of the developing nations has the 
whole-hearted support of the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. The very fact of the existence of the so- 
cialist world community does not allow imperialism to reign 
supreme on the international scene, consolidates the inde- 
pendence of the developing states and strengthens their 
hand in their relations with imperialist countries. 

While contributing to the self-development of the lib- 
erated nations, the socialist states firmly abide by the prin- 
ciple of non-interference in their internal affairs. Remain- 
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ing in full force here is the principle, formulated by Engels, 
that there must be ‘no blessings of any kind”, in other 
words, that no attempt must be made to impose one or an- 
other socio-economic system upon developing countries. The 
USSR has been and remains a principled adversary of the 
“export of revolution” and of the “export of counter-revolu- 
tion”, which spells out aggression and interference in the 
internal affairs of developing countries by the imperialist 
powers. 

The radical reorganisation of social relations and the so- 
cio-economic progress of the countries of the socialist com- 
munity steadily enhance the attractive force of example 
for other, including developing, nations. 


INTER-STATE COOPERATION 


On the international scene the Soviet Union has always 
advocated granting full independence to all colonial nations 
and supported their national liberation, anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

The downfall of imperialism’s colonial empires occupied 
an entire historical period, from the end of the Second 
World War to the mid-1960s. Relying on the all-sided, pow- 
erful support of the socialist states and vigorously unit- 
ing their efforts the peoples of the colonial, semi-colonial 
and dependent countries gradually, step by step, shattered 
and destroyed the colonial system built up by imperialism. 

The revolutions in Indochina and Indonesia and the 
victorious national movement in India led to the liberation 
of these countries and large adjoining areas. The victory 
over colonial and semi-colonial forms of dependence in 
Arab countries, initially in Syria and Lebanon (1943) and 
then in Egypt (the 1952 revolution) and Iraq (the revo- 
lutions of 1958 and 1968), brought down the colonial re- 
gimes in the surrounding regions. The heroic Algerian revo- 
lution, started in 1954 and holding its own in a bitter anti- 
colonial war lasting nearly eight years (1962), was the 
prologue of the collapse of the colonial regimes in Africa 
south of the Sahara. The peoples of Ghana, Guinea and 
Mali were the first to smash the chains of colonial regimes 
in Western Africa, while deep in Eastern Africa the heroic 
people of Kenya fought for independence for another few 
years. 
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Spreading from Southeast and South Asia to the Middle 
East and North Africa, embracing the countries of Tropical 
Africa and emerging victorious (up to the frontiers of Rho- 
desia, Namibia and South Africa) the anti-imperialist na- 
tional liberation revolutions and movements covered the 
Western Hemisphere as well. They shook the neocolonial- 
ist, corrupt juntas and puppet dictatorships in Latin Amer- 
ica and opened an era of movements and reforms accom- 
plished on a firmer socio-economic foundation than initial- 
ly in Africa and in most of the Asian countries. 

The present tragedy of the Chilean people was preceded 
by three years of democratic rule and sweeping reforms. 
The murder of President Salvador Allende (in September 
1973) shocked decent people throughout the world. 

The terrorist Pinochet military junta resurrected in the 
minds of peoples all the horrors of fascism. The social gains 
of the Chilean people were nullified; the land was returned 
to the latifundistas; the big foreign monopolies and their 
minions in Chile recovered ownership of the factories and 
means of production transferred to the people; the workers 
and other working people were deprived of the democratic 
tights won by them. The economic situation in Chile is 
deteriorating drastically; inflation and the soaring cost of 
living bring the handful of monopolists ever larger divi- 
dends. 

The national-democratic revolution of 1974-1975 in 
Ethiopia showed that in countries with archaic exploiting 
regimes the advanced revolutionary-democratic forces are 
capable of taking over the leadership and guiding countries 
along the road of reforms. 

The downfall of the Portuguese colonial empire creat- 
ed a new situation in the African continent. A serious cri- 
sis hit the policy pursued by the Republic of South Africa 
following the triumph of the national liberation movement 
in the Portuguese colonies and especially after the total 
failure of the South African intervention and the defeat of 
the reactionaries and mercenaries in Angola. A line of ten- 
sion now runs round the racist bastion in South Africa. 
The racist regime in the Republic of South Africa has long 
ago been condemned by world public opinion and in reso- 
lutions passed by the United Nations, which enforced an 
embargo on all supplies of arms to and limited economic 
relations with this regime. But the main imperialist powers 
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continue to promote economic, military and political rela- 
tions with the RSA. True, apartheid and the other actions 
of the racist regimes in the RSA and Rhodesia are formally 
denounced, but in fact the imperialist forces support the 
fascist-racist system in these countries. 

The following statistics give an idea of the actual situa- 
tion in South Africa, whose peoples are waging an increas- 
ingly vigorous struggle for liberation: 4 million whites 
enjoy suffrage at parliamentary elections, and 18 million 
blacks are denied all rights; 13 per cent of the land is 
owned by blacks (70 per cent of the population), the re- 
maining 87 per cent by whites. The income of the whites 
exceeds the entire income of the blacks ten-fold. Such is 
the actual situation in South Africa, where the liberation 
struggle is steadily gathering momentum. The enemies of 
the liberated African peoples are feverishly organising the 
defence of their neocolonialist interests, fanning tension in 
that part of the world. Representatives of the imperialist 
powers are endeavouring to give the South African regime a 
more “respectable” look and help achieve a compromise in 
Rhodesia and Namibia so that the south of Africa would 
not be reminiscent of a time-bomb about to explode. 

The statement For Peace, Security, Cooperation and So- 
cial Progress in Europe, adopted at the Conference of Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties in Berlin in July 1976, under- 
scores the importance of supporting the anti-imperialist 
struggle of the Arab peoples, the peoples of South Africa, 
Namibia and Zimbabwe, and all other fighters against co- 
lonialism and racism. The Programme of Further Struggle 
for Peace and International Cooperation, and for the Free- 
dom and Independence of the Peoples, adopted by the 25th 
Congress of the CPSU, sets, among others, the following 
task: ‘‘Consider as crucial the international task of com- 
pletely eliminating all vestiges of the system of colonial op- 
pression, infringement of the equality and independence of 
peoples, and all seats of colonialism and racialism.” * 

The struggle of the freedom-loving Vietnamese people 
against imperialist aggressors contributed a glorious page 
to the history of the liberation struggle of the latter half 
of the twentieth century. The Vietnamese people passed 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 32. 
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through the stern school of liberation struggle against for- 
eign invaders, including the period of the overthrow of 
French colonial rule. This struggle was headed by the Marx- 
ist-Leninist party set up in 1930 and which to this day con- 
fidently leads the nation along the road of victory. A major 
triumph of the Vietnamese people was the overthrow of 
the puppet Thieu regime in the spring of 1975, the cessa- 
tion of the war and the restoration of peace in Vietnam. 
Yet another illustrious page was thus added to the Viet- 
namese people’s long history. In July 1976 the National 
Assembly proclaimed the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 
thereby consummating the country's reunification. The cher- 
ished dream of the 50-million-strong Vietnamese people 
for a united motherland thus came true. The great and just 
cause bequeathed by Ho Chi Minh, leader of the Vietnamese 
working people, triumphed. 

A glorious victory that is making a significant impact in 
Latin America was won by the broad anti-imperialist strug- 
gle of the people in Cuba, where the corrupt Batista neo- 
colonialist dictatorship was deposed on January 1, 1959. 
In April 1961 Cuba was proclaimed a socialist state. With 
the disinterested support of the other socialist countries, the 
Communist Party of Cuba is confidently leading its people 
in the enforcement of socialist transformations. Guba has 
become a beacon of freedom in the Western Hemisphere. 

World imperialism desperately resisted the downfall of 
colonial empires. The fables about the “voluntary granting” 
of national freedom to colonial peoples were fabricated 
later, when freedom had been wrested by force from ty- 
rants. The dirty colonial wars in Indochina, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Algeria, and Kenya, the repeated imperialist 
aggressions in Vietnam and the Middle East, the mass re- 
prisals against the population on the eve of the victory of 
the anti-colonial revolution in India, the imperialist inter- 
vention and the attempts at interference in the internal 
affairs of Guatemala, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, the Dominican 
Republic, Guinea, and Nigeria—this list could be 
lengthened. An example of the attempts at imperialist 
interference in the internal affairs of developing nations 
were the events linked with the independence of the Re- 
public of Angola. 

As a result of a tenacious struggle the former colonial 
countries won international recognition for their indepen- 
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dence and state sovereignty, and repulsed the attacks of the 
imperialists, in many cases with the direct assistance of 
the USSR and other socialist states. 

Today almost all these countries are members of the UN. 
In 1939, on the eve of the Second World War the colonial 
countries covered a territory of 38 million square kilome- 
tres and were inhabited by 700 million people; by 1975 the 
number of people still under direct colonial rule had been 
reduced to about 12 million.* Although there still are co- 
lonial possessions, whose population is subjected to brutal 
exploitation and oppression and the struggle for whose liber- 
ation remains a cardinal task of the anti-imperialist forces, 
it may be said that the national liberation movement 
has smashed the system of colonial slavery. The disintegra- 
tion of the colonial system was the second most significant 
event following the formation of the socialist world commu- 
nity. 

Our epoch’s anti-imperialist national liberation movement 
differs fundamentally from the liberation movements of 
past epochs. This is no longer a local and_ isolated 
movement of individual peoples but a mighty tidal wave of 
anti-imperialist national liberation revolutions and move- 
ments. With the support of the socialist states and the in- 
ternational working class this wave is paving the way, in 
an unceasing struggle, to modern civilisation’s socio-econom- 
ic values. Having begun with a struggle for national lib- 
eration, the peoples of many developing countries are ris- 
ing to fight the very foundations of the exploiting system. 

The unrelaxing tension of the anti-imperialist struggle 
is maintained by objective causes, which, moreover, dic- 
tate the need for a further expansion of cooperation between 
the developing nations and the socialist countries. This is 
closely analysed by the Marxists of many countries. Here 
we shall only attempt to generalise the question in the con- 
text of international politics and, in particular, Soviet for- 
eign policy. 

Among the developing states there is a great diversity of 
levels of social and economic development. For instance, 
Iran, Brazil, Argentina, Thailand and some other coun- 
tries have developed capitalist relations with their inherent 


* V. P. Nikhamin, The Soviet Union and the Developing Nations, 
Moscow, 1975, p. 19 (in Russian). 
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class antagonisms, with the bourgeoisie (frequently in al- 
liance with landowners) predominant in the organs of state 
power and in policy-making. Some of these countries are 
in fact approaching the development level of the industri- 
alised capitalist states and this is influencing their foreign 
policy. In all these countries the ascending “national” bour- 
geoisie are coming into conflict with the competing and in 
many respects stronger foreign big monopoly bourgeoisie, 
that in the preceding historical period had seized solid po- 
sitions not only in the capitalist world economy (and in 
its markets) but in many of this group of developing na- 
tions. This is resulting in an acute and dramatic struggle, 
which likewise influences foreign policy. 

By virtue of various reasons, India, Pakistan, Indonesia 
and some other large countries are in a different position. 
Despite the distinctions in political forms and social devel- 
opment levels, each of these countries has to contend with 
enormous difficulties and contradictions springing from the 
heritage of the recent colonial past. 

Take, for example, India, which has the second largest 
population in the world. It possesses huge and in many 
cases little tapped natural resources. The powerful people’s 
revolution, which swept away the rotten colonial system 
over 30 years ago, gradually awakened millions of people to 
active creative life. This is the main reserve and hope of 
the rejuvenation and future bloom of the great and ancient 
Indian nation. During the past three decades that country 
has achieved much along its new road. But many larger 
and more complex tasks still confront it and its leaders, and 
many difficulties and hazards still lie in wait on the Indian 
people’s road to freedom. 

Among the developing nations there are many with a 
low level of economic development and which have only 
initial forms of the capitalist economy and also pre-bour- 
geois economic structures—not only feudal, but prefeudal 
and tribal. Such are most of the Central African states and 
many others. 

Of course, there has been considerable progress in the 
20-30 years since the overthrow of colonial regimes. But, 
we repeat, there is a wide spectrum of socio-economic de- 
velopment levels in the Third World. What induces us to 
bracket this motley group of nations in a special category? 
To put it briefly, underlying this distinction is the special 
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position of the developing nations in the capitalist world’s 
international division of labour. 

Let us look at some of the facts. 

In the developing countries there are basically three main 
factors that prompt them to take the shortest road to prog- 
ress. 

These are, first, the enormously wide gap between the 
development levels of the capitalist countries and the newly 
independent states. This gap is the direct result of the 
policy of pillage and oppression pursued by the colonial 
imperialist powers. It has been estimated that in the eco- 
nomically backward countries the per capita national in- 
come is 15-40 times smaller than in the imperialist states. 
The present development level of the productive forces makes 
it possible in principle to close that gap. The experience 
of the Soviet Union, where the former actual (i.e., economic 
and cultural) inequality of nations and nationalities was 
abolished within the space of half a century by bringing 
the backward nations up to the level of the advanced peo- 
ples and by a general huge upswing of the productive forces, 
demonstrates that this problem can and must be resolved. 
In the socialist community the development of nations 
is rapidly levelling up. This is a law of the socialist system. 
But the reverse law operates under capitalism and impe- 
rialism. 

The developing countries have nearly 70 per cent of the 
non-socialist world’s population but account for only 10 per 
cent of the industrial output of that part of the globe. This 
is why in these countries the per capita annual national 
income is only a tiny fraction of what it is in the 
industrialised capitalist states. This gap tends to widen 
steadily. 

Two extremes are to be observed. Imperialism’s ideolog- 
ists label as “natural” the practice whereby the develop- 
ing countries are allowed to have only primary materials 
or mining industries or factories that are imperilling the 
environment and becoming unprofitable in densely populat- 
ed regions, for instance, North America or Western Eu- 
rope. In effect, there is no question here of levelling up 
development. On the other hand, some circles in the devel- 
oping countries hold the view that the modern world is 
splitting into a ‘world town” (industrialised nations) and 
a “world village” (backward nations), in other words, the 
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rich “North” and the poor “South”. According to this 
theory, war between the village and the town, between the 
“South” and the “North” will ultimately settle the existing 
contradiction in favour of the “world village” (the “South’’). 
This theory passes over in silence Marxism’s scientific class 
criteria, obscures the distinctions between the socialist and 
capitalist worlds, rejects the possibility and need for equal 
and mutually beneficial cooperation between industrialised 
and developing countries, and denies the key role of the 
international working class and the socialist countries in 
the imminent restructuring of international economic rela- 
tions. 

It is an indisputable fact that the surmounting of the in- 
herited gaps is a most complex economic and social ‘task 
of the century” and that a bitter and tense struggle has 
unfolded over it. 

Second, in the developing countries from half to four- 
fifths of the modern means of production and sources of 
primary materials and energy are controlled by the big 
Western monopolies. 

The debt of the developing countries to international 
finance-monopoly capital had amounted to the astronomical 
sum of about 200,000 million dollars by 1978. In the total 
investments in the developing countries the share of the 
funds received from foreign sources ranges from 25 to 
40 per cent, while in some African countries this share is 
as high as 70 and more per cent. The industrialised capital- 
ist states account for nearly three-fourths of the import and 
export of the developing nations. 

This means that the vast majority of the developing na- 
tions continue to be exploited by the big foreign capitalist 
monopolies—national and multinational. The stranglehold 
of these monopolies is the principal barrier to the economic 
development of the newly independent nations. But the 
peoples of these countries want to be masters in their own 
home, to direct the nation’s efforts and resources towards 
economic advancement and the attainment of a higher stand- 
ard of living, and to enjoy the same rights and _possibili- 
ties in international economic relations as all other sov- 
ereign states. 

_ The monopolies go to all lengths to retain their old priv- 
ileges and make the peoples of the industrialised capital- 
ist countries believe that the loss of these privileges would 
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disastrously affect their lives. This was how they acted, 
for instance, when the Suez Canal Company was _ nation- 
alised by Egypt in 1956. Actually, actions of this kind taken 
by Egypt pursue the purpose of reorganising the system 
of inter-state economic and financial relations on a demo- 
cratic basis, and this reorganisation (as the Suez experience 
showed) benefits developing and industrialised capitalist 
countries alike. Changes in the political sphere are inevi- 
tably followed by changes in the economic sphere. 

Third, with the complicity of imperialism and colonialism 
many developing nations inherited from the past extremely 
archaic socio-economic structures and social relations. Na- 
turally, they have to take steps to surmount backwardness 
in these areas as well. In the long run this spells out a 
new internal struggle and quests for shorter roads of so- 
cial progress and industrial and economic development. 

In the West the reactionary circles frequently assert that 
the progressive reforms enforced in some of the liberated 
countries are aimed at shaking the foundations of the West- 
ern world. But it must be noted that the economic and dem- 
ocratic reforms being put into effect in these countries 
had been carried out in the developed Western nations at 
least two centuries ago. More, democratic reforms had not 
been completed in some Western states themselves. But 
this is no reason to demand that the developing nations 
should abstain from democratic and progressive social de- 
velopment. The new nations are deciding their own destiny 
and stand in no need of foreign tutelage. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to expect major changes 
everywhere simultaneously, today or tomorrow, with- 
out struggle and, sometimes, privation, as though such 
changes could take place according to one and the same 
recipe, as though the transition from initial capitalist or 
precapitalist structures to forms of the socialist economy 
could be a momentary act, the result of some decree or 
even a number of decrees. The peoples of the developing 
countries and their advanced patriotic forces are working 
out the ways and means of such development in accordance 
with their own experience and with account of the expe- 
rience of other countries, in a long and persevering struggle 
requiring endurance, firmness, discipline and unity of will. 
While drawing upon advanced theory and the practical 
experience accumulated in the world they are introducing 
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much that is new and valuable, for here it is a case of re- 
forms and ofa world situation unprecedented in history 
with the exception of the road traversed by the socialist 
states. 

For example, until recently backward, archaic, medieval- 
feudal relations prevailed in Ethiopia and in that situation 
it was impossible to put an end to that country’s backward- 
ness and to the poverty of its working masses. Outwardly, 
for a long time the feudal-imperial power in Ethiopia seemed 
to be the bulwark of the conservative forces in Africa. 
The situation began to change in the summer of 1974. Dem- 
ocratic reforms were instituted on the initiative of patriot- 
ic army officers in cooperation with the trade unions and 
students’ and other progressive organisations. These reforms 
led to the abolition of the predomination of the feudal 
lords, to a land reform and to positive changes in foreign 
policy. This is only one example, but in the same year, 1974, 
a turn towards fundamental reforms was accomplished in 
Dahomey, now the People’s Republic of Benin, on the 
western coast of Africa, far from Ethiopia. 

Needless to say, there is usually a long and thorny road 
from present-day real conditions to the aims charted by the 
progressive forces for the future. However, the colonialist 
night has receded into the past, and the morning sun of 
progress, democracy, and the ideals and realities of social- 
ism today illumine the entire globe. 

In any case, the liberated nations are eager to surmount 
all the three above-mentioned extremely unfavourable fac- 
tors. In these countries progress is frequently painfully 
slow, and large stretches of time are needed in order to ap- ° 
preciate the operation of general laws. But it is enough to 
look, for instance, at what India was like 30-50 years ago 
and what it has become today to see the striking changes. 

While they draw upon the experience and assistance of 
the world’s progressive forces and the socialist countries, 
the newly independent nations are resolving the problems 
of their further development in their own way, in the con- 
text of their understanding of the given moment, entering 
the arena of history as an active and independent creative 
force. There is no doubt that the historical creativity, mu- 
tual support, and solidarity of the peoples that are liberat- 
ing themselves or fighting imperialism will surmount the 
inherited difficulties and ultimately help the developing na- 
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tions to advance along the high road of modern social prog- 
ress. 

We have mentioned the distinctions and similarities of 
the historical paths and objective position of the develop- 
ing nations in the capitalist world system. However, the 
aggregate obtaining conditions form the objective founda- 
tion for the success of the struggle of the newly independ- 
ent countries (potentially, most of them and not only their 
advanced segment) against imperialism and neocolonialism, 
for progress and the further democratic restructuring of 
inter-state relations. 

In and outside the United Nations the developing coun- 
tries cooperate closely with the socialist states. This is 
only natural. Needless to say, this grouping, which springs 
from the objective position of states and is by no means 
formalised juridically, is not directed against the interests 
of other countries. The purposes for which socialist and 
developing countries combine their efforts are fully con- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the United Nations 
Charter. These are their joint struggle for peace, against 
imperialist aggression and interference in the internal af- 
fairs of states, for independence, for disarmament, including 
its economic programme, and for the total eradication of 
colonialism everywhere in all its forms and manifestations. 
Life shows that on many basic problems of economic and 
social development the attitude of the USSR and the other 
socialist countries is contiguous, close or similar to that 
of the entire (or almost the entire) group of developing 
nations. This is demonstrated by the work of the United 
Nations, its Special Committee on Decolonisation, its Econ- 
omic and Social Council and other bodies. 

It is becoming increasingly clearer that the newly inde- 
pendent countries are faced with the choice of the road 
of further development. This choice is being made in a 
complex and difficult class struggle. But it is growing more 
and more obvious that on the road of gradual and painful 
capitalist development the newly independent nations are 
usually unable to surmount their age-old backwardness 
and reach the summits of modern civilisation. Much as in 
the remote past, when many countries and peoples by-passed 
the slave-owning system, that had by that time broken 
down in a number of other countries, and went over, with- 
out experiencing a slave-owning epoch, to higher social 
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systems, today, by virtue of the actual requirements of 
life, nations are looking and will look for new, more prog- 
ressive ways of development, by-passing or cutting short 
capitalist development. 

The following phenomena characterise advanced develop- 
ing nations that have adopted the socialist orientation. 

A considerable effort is made to promote the public sect- 
or: state enterprises are built, the foundations of the power 
engineering industry are enlarged, the domination of the 
foreign monopolies is undermined and broken, and the pri- 
vate sector, which is subordinated to the requirements of 
the national economy, is vigorously regulated. These coun- 
tries eradicate the old forms of production based usually 
on colonial relations and build up a new and more prog- 
ressive socio-economic structure through the conscious and 
purposeful actions of forces associated with progressive, re- 
volutionary-democratic trends. 

Some of the salient features of the foreign policy of 
these countries are non-alignment with imperialist blocs, 
an active struggle against imperialism’s aggressive and neo- 
colonialist forces, and close, equal and mutually beneficial 
cooperation with the Soviet Union and other socialist states. 

Speaking of the processes taking place in the developing 
countries, Leonid Brezhnev said: “The main thing is that 
the struggle for national liberation in many countries has 
in practical terms begun to grow into a struggle against 
exploitative relations, both feudal and capitalist. 

“Today, there are already quite a few countries in Asia 
and Africa which have taken the non-capitalist way of de- 
velopment, that is, the path of building a socialist society 
in the long term. Many states have now taken this path. 
Deep-going social changes, which are in the interests of 
the masses of people, and which lead to a strengthening of 
national independence, are being implemented in these 
countries; and the number of these changes has been grow- 
ing as time goes on.” * 

These countries are attracted to the non-capitalist path 
by the tasks set them by life and, not in the least, by the 
fact that the means, experience and possibilities of the weak 
national bourgeoisie are clearly insufficient for building 
anything near a modern energy and industrial basis of the 
_—_— 


* 24th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, pp. 23-24. 
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national economy. Moreover, fairly influential segments of 
the bourgeoisie in these countries are in effect continuing 
the policy of the compradores, i.e., of the social forces di- 
rectly associated and acting in concert with foreign mo- 
nopoly capital, that is aiming to establish a neocolonialist 
system of international economic relations. As time passes 
it becomes abundantly clear that the aggregate purposeful 
efforts of individual countries and even of groups of coun- 
tries are needed to set socio-economic development in 
motion. 

This is borne out also by the experience of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. The older generation of Soviet people 
remember that during the first five-year plan period the 
strength of the entire nation had to be mobilised to build 
the Stalingrad Tractor Factory, the hydropower project on 
the Dnieper and the iron and steel works at Mount Magnit- 
naya in the Urals. Incomparably larger projects have now 
become customary in the USSR. The Soviet Union discharges 
its internationalist duty by helping the developing nations 
working to achieve social and economic progress and going 
over to the road of non-capitalist development. 

Unquestionably, modern industry, agriculture, science and 
technology will in future not be the sole property of ‘‘chos- 
en” nations. The road of progress will inevitably be taken 
by all the nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
nations that are now choosing the non-capitalist road and 
orienting themselves on socialist development lead the move- 
ment of the developing states for the total eradication of 
all forms and manifestations of colonialism and neocolonial- 
ism. 

Naturally, these nations have the moral, political, econom- 
ic and other support of the USSR, which is helping to 
ensure their identity and independence and restraining the 
forces of imperialism from attempts to impose their will on 
these countries. It is quite obvious that were it not for the 
existence of the USSR and the socialist world community 
there would be no possibility whatever for non-capitalist 
development. 

Leonid Brezhnev has made it plain that the new states 
following the road of non-capitalist development must create 
productive forces of the level required by socialism, establish 
entirely new relations of production, restructure the psychol- 
ogy of their people and build up a new administrative ap- 
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paratus relying on the masses. “Of particular importance 
here is the unity of all progressive, democratic forces with- 
out exception. The peoples of the countries that have chosen 
the non-capitalist road of development have enthusiastically 
embarked on this great work for they know that it is being 
done for the benefit of all the working people, for the sake 
of the genuine independence and prosperity of the beloved 
Homeland. Their task is today made easier by the fact that 
they can rely on the support of sincere friends—the social- 
ist countries and other progressive anti-imperialist states, 
and also the international communist and working-class 
movement.” * 

In keeping with its Leninist course, the Soviet Union 
sides with the peoples fighting for liberation and the consoli- 
dation of their independence. Recent years have witnessed 
a further broadening of the Soviet Union's political and 
economic cooperation with liberated countries. In the Central 
Committee report to the 25th Congress of the CPSU it is 
noted: ‘The Soviet Union’s attitude to the complicated pro- 
cesses taking place within the developing countries is clear 
and definite. The Soviet Union does not interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries and peoples. It is an im- 
mutable principle of our Leninist foreign policy to respect 
the sacred right of every people, every country to choose its 
own way of development. But we do not conceal our views. 
In the developing countries, as everywhere else, we are 
on the side of the forces of progress, democracy and nation- 
al independence, and regard them as friends and comrades 
in struggle.” ** 

Also noteworthy is the fact, that the 25th Congress of 
the CPSU was attended by representatives of many nation- 
al-democratic and workers’ parties of Asian and African 
countries. In their messages of greetings to the congress 
they spoke of the great role the Soviet Union was playing 
in the struggle against colonialism and neocolonialism and 
of the determinative contribution the CPSU, the Soviet 
people and the entire socialist community were making to 
ensure the triumph of the national liberation movement. 

The development of the Soviet Union’s relations with lib- 
erated countries has confirmed the correctness of the gen- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1972, p. 304. 
< Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 16. 
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eral line worked out by the Communist Party in this ques- 
tion. The strength of this policy is that it is consonant with 
the objective processes taking place in these countries. 

The policy of the USSR and the other socialist countries 
towards the Asian, African and Latin American countries 
helps to join and unite the three forces of the modern world 
revolutionary movement: the socialist world community, the 
communist and working-class movement of capitalist coun- 
tries and the national liberation movement. This ultimately 
creates a solid basis and perspective for strengthening the 
Soviet Union’s relations with the developing Asian, African 
and Latin American nations today and in the future. 


+ + 


Let us review in general outline how relations developed 
between the USSR and the young, newly independent 
nations. 

The Soviet government was one of the first to recognise 
the young independent states of Asia and helped them to 
enter the field of international relations. It was largely due 
to its efforts that the United Nations passed resolutions 
directed against colonial powers, for instance, on the ter- 
mination of the trusteeship regime in African countries— 
Somalia, Togo and Cameroon. In 1952-1955 when the situa- 
tion in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco was discussed in the 
UN, the Soviet representatives consistently backed the just 
demands of the peoples of these countries for independence. 

The national liberation anti-imperialist revolution in Egypt 
in 1952, which started a new phase in the history of that 
country, was welcomed with sincere understanding by the 
USSR and the other socialist countries. In the UN Security 
Council the Soviet Union vigorously supported the Egyptian 
government when it demanded the evacuation of British 
troops from Egypt and the Sudan. 

The last British soldier left Egypt in June 1956, putting 
an end to the 74-year occupation of that country. However, 
with the support of internal reactionaries, the imperialists 
made desperate attempts to hinder the development of the 
Egyptian revolution, to prevent progressive reforms in 
Egypt. In July 1956 the government of Gamal Abdel Nasser 
nationalised the Western-owned Suez Canal Company. In 
reply to this action the imperialists threatened to interfere 
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in Egypt’s internal affairs. On October 30, 1956 Britain, 
France and Israel began a war of aggression against Egypt, 
counting on a quick victory and thereby on striking a mor- 
tal blow at the national liberation movement in the Middle 
East as a whole. Together with the other socialist coun- 
tries and independent Asian and African countries the 
USSR resolutely came forward in defence of the rights of 
the Egyptian people. 

The vigorous Soviet diplomatic moves in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly, and the Soviet govern- 
ment statement of October 31, 1956 had a sobering effect 
on the aggressors. The realisation that the sympathy, sup- 
port and might of the socialist community, the developing 
nations and other peace-loving forces were on the side of 
the Egyptian people made the aggressors retreat: hostilities 
were halted and the invading troops were withdrawn from 
the Arab land occupied by them. 

In the summer of 1958 the USA sent troops to Lebanon, 
while Britain landed troops in Jordan in order to bring 
armed pressure to bear on the newly emergent Iraqi Repub- 
lic. The Soviet Union demanded the immediate cessation of 
interference in the internal affairs of Arab countries. It 
brought the matter up in the Security Council and, together 
with other countries of the socialist community, took ener- 
getic steps at the extraordinary session of the UN General 
Assembly to secure an end to the intervention in Lebanon 
and Jordan. These steps were supported by many develop- 
ing nations. As a result the invaders had to withdraw from 
Lebanon and Jordan. 

The 15th UN General Assembly (1960) holds a special 
place in the history of international relations. The draft 
of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colo- 
nial Countries and Peoples was submitted to that session 
by the USSR. This document contained the following de- 
mands: 

4. All colonial countries, trust and other non-self-govern- 
ing territories should be immediately granted full independ- 
ence and freedom to build up their own national states in 
accordance with the freely expressed will and desire of their 
peoples. The colonial regime and colonial administration in 
any form should be abolished completely so as to give the 
peoples of such territories an opportunity for deciding their 
own destiny and the form of their state administration. 
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2. All the strongholds of colonialism in the form of pos- 
sessions and leased areas on other peoples’ territory should 
be abolished. 

3. The governments of all nations should be urged to base 
their relations with other countries on strict and consistent 
adherence to the provisions of the United Nations Charter 
and the Declaration on the equality of and respect for the 
sovereign rights and territorial integrity of all states with- 
out exception, refrain from any manifestations of colonial- 
ism and claim no exclusive rights or privileges for some 
nations at the expence of others. 

The Declaration adopted on this question by the UN on 
the basis of the Soviet draft was a major defeat of the 
colonialists and an overwhelming victory of the forces of 
peace and progress. This Declaration became a militant pro- 
gramme of struggle for the peoples of colonies and depend- 
ent countries for complete national liberation. 

In June 1967, with US backing Israel launched an im- 
perialist aggression against Egypt, Syria and Jordan. As 
in previous cases, the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries came forward energetically in defence of the rights 
and interests of the independent Arab states. At a meeting 
in Moscow on June 9, 1967 the leaders of the communist 
and workers’ parties and of the governments of seven Euro- 
pean socialist countries emphatically demanded the termi- 
nation of the Israeli aggression against Arab countries. The 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia severed diplomatic relations with Israel. 
Military action by Israel was stopped. At the same time, 
the Soviet government took effective practical steps to help 
the Arab states surmount the consequences of the huge 
losses inflicted by Israel and to organise their defence. 
The 5th Special Emergency Session of the UN General As- 
sembly, convened in June 1967 on Soviet initiative, strongly 
condemned the Israeli aggression. In November 1967 the 
UN Security Council passed a resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from occupied Arab 
lands, the cessation of the state of war, respect for and 
recognition of the sovereignty, territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence of every country in that region and its 
right to live in peace within secure and recognised bound- 
aries, and the safeguarding of the territorial inviolability 
and political independence of every state by various means, 
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including the establishment of demilitarised zones. A major 
task of international politics is to settle the Middle East 
issue on the basis of this resolution. 

An armed conflict flared up again in the Middle East 
in October 1973 as a result of unceasing Israeli aggression 
supported by foreign imperialist circles. This time the hos- 
tilities demonstrated the increased strength of the Arab 
states, who were the victims of aggression, and exploded 
the Western propaganda myth that the Israeli army was 
invincible. 

The hostilities in the Middle East were halted through 
the vigorous moves of the Soviet Union and other states, 
particularly in the United Nations. Agreement was reached 
on the convocation of a peace conference at Geneva with 
the purpose of achieving a final settlement in that region. 
On November 29, 1973 Leonid Brezhnev addressed the In- 
dian parliament, saying in part: “The main task now is 
to achieve, at last, in the coming talks a firm peace settle- 
ment in the Middle East. It is necessary to this end to 
return the lands seized by Israel to their lawful owners, 
to ensure justice in respect of the Arab people of Palestine, 
and to lay on this basis the foundation of firm peaceful 
coexistence and good-neighbourly relations between the Arab 
states and the State of Israel. Otherwise there will be neither 
peace nor tranquility there. 

“The participants in the future talks will have a historic 
responsibility.” * 

The Middle East situation remains fraught with the dan- 
ger of a renewal of hostilities. With the encouragement of 
its overseas backers Israel has for many years been in armed 
occupation of large territories of independent Arab states. 
In these territories Israel continues to pursue a policy of 
racial discrimination and oppression towards the Arab pop- 
ulation; seized lands are incorporated in Israel and obstacles 
are erected to the implementation of the inalienable right 
of the Arab people of Palestine to set up their own state. 
The 3-million-strong Arab people of Palestine, who have 
the same rights as any other people of the Middle East, as 
any other nation of the world, continue to remain in the 
status of a nation in exile. Also, it has today become in- 
creasingly obvious that the policy of partial measures towards 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1976, p. 362. 
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4 separate step by step settlement is both hazardous and hope- 
less, for it leads away from a decision of key problems of a set- 
tlement and only complicates the general situation. As was 
noted in the Soviet government statement of the close of 
April 1976, “these deals, which leave the key questions of 
a Middle East settlement open, only complicate the situa- 
tion instead of easing it. Nothing makes this more convinc- 
ing than the tragic bloody events in and around Lebanon. 
These events have given further proof that if no resolute 
steps are taken towards a comprehensive settlement in the 
Middle East the situation there will deteriorate still fur- 
ther’’. * 

Whereas only recently Israel’s zionist ruling circles, who 
are pursuing a policy of territorial expansion at the expense 
of the Arabs, were the main instrument in the armoury of 
imperialist policy in the Middle East, today the aggressors 
and their backers are hoping to enlist the support of Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia. This found concrete expression after 
Egyptian President Sadat began his separate talks with 
Israeli leaders, which gave Israel the opportunity of openly 
declaring its non-recognition of the right of the Palestinian 
people to form a state of their own. 

The Soviet Union pursues a consistent principled policy 
in Middle Eastern affairs. Its main point of departure is that 
the peoples of that region must be the full masters of their 
destiny and have the possibility of living under conditions 
of independence, freedom and peace. This can only be 
achieved provided: first, Israeli troops are withdrawn from 
all the Arab lands occupied in the 1967 war of aggression; 
second, the legitimate rights of the Arab people of Pales- 
tine are met, including the inalienable right to create their 
own state; third, guarantees are given for the independent 
existence and security of all the states involved in the con- 
flict; fourth, the state of war between Arab countries and 
Israel is terminated. Precisely this comprehensive and rad- 
ical political settlement can bring peace and prosperity to 
all the peoples of the Middle East. It alone can create dur- 
able foundations of peace in the future, especially if it is 
taken into consideration that within the framework of such 
a settlement a solution can be found to the problem of 
ending the arms race in the Middle East. This is advocated 


by the Soviet Union. 
* Pravda, April 29, 1976. 
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The developments over the Middle East problem show 
that the renewal of the Geneva Conference is the best way 
to ensure genuine peace in that region. In calling for the 
resumption of that forum the Soviet Union believes that 
it must be attended by all the sides directly involved, in- 
cluding the Palestine Liberation Organisation, and also the 
USSR and the USA as co-chairmen. 

In stating its considerations on the importance of and 
need for action to settle the Middle East conflict, the Soviet 
Union does not seek any benefits or advantages in that 
area. It does not seek military bases, any rights to develop 
natural resources or any possibility for influencing the in- 
ternal development of the countries concerned. It has stable 
friendly relations with many Arab states. Relations with 
Iraq are developing in accordance with the treaty of friend- 
ship and cooperation, the relations with Algeria, Syria and 
other Arab countries are broadening, Soviet-Libyan relations 
have made marked progress and there is growing friendly con- 
tact with the Palestine Liberation Organisation. The Soviet 
Union remains true to its line of promoting friendship with 
the Egyptian people, despite the present unfriendly policy 
of the Cairo leadership towards the USSR, as was shown, 
in particular, by the denunciation of the Soviet-Egyptian 
treaty of 1974. The Soviet Union is far from having any 
prejudices relative to Middle Eastern states. Its policy is 
clear and unambiguous. The removal of the dangerous flash- 
point in that region thus remains one of the immediate 
tasks in the matter of consolidating world peace and secur- 
ity. The joint Soviet-US Statement of October 1, 1977 
opened the way to the resumption of the Geneva Con- 
ference. However, soon afterwards Washington in effect 
abandoned the idea of holding that conference, stage- 
managing and supporting the Egyptian-Israeli separate 
talks, which again led the matter of a Middle East settle- 
ment into an impasse. 

The Soviet Union is in principle for the promotion of the 
most friendly bilateral and multilateral relations with Asian 
and African states. Soviet policy is helping to unite the 
peoples of Asia and Africa in the anti-imperialist struggle, 
in the struggle to consolidate peace. 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU Leonid Brezhnev said: 
“The Soviet Union intends to continue its active participa- 
tion in the search for ways of consolidating peace and secu- 
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rity on the Asian continent, and of developing equal cooper- 
ation there as well. We shall work for this through bilater- 
al contacts, and also on a multilateral basis. We have 
repeatedly set forth our views on this score and stressed 
our readiness to treat with the utmost attention any pro- 
posals prompted by a concern for lasting peace and security 
in Asia, and for assuring them by collective effort.” * 

In pursuing a consistent course towards ensuring the 
process of detente and displaying constant and sincere con- 
cern for the destinies of peace, the USSR acts in the belief 
that the involvement in this process of the Asian continent, 
which covers one-third of the earth’s land area and has 
more than half of the world’s population, would be a con- 
siderable contribution to the struggle for world peace and 
security. This course is an essential part of the Soviet 
Union’s general policy in international affairs and the log- 
ical continuation of the consistent Leninist policy of safe- 
guarding the peace, freedom and independence of the 
Asian peoples. 

The successful historic Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe is yielding fruit and its experience may 
be used on the Asian continent as well. 

Taking into account the proposals made during the past 
few years by Asian statesmen, politicians and civic lead- 
ers—the neutralisation of Southeast Asia, the search for 
a formula of goodneighbourly relations between South 
Asian countries, the conversion of the Indian Ocean into a 
peace zone, the plans for regional cooperation, and so on— 
the Soviet Union has enlarged upon and concretised the 
idea of ensuring security on the Asian continent. Growing 
importance has been acquired by the efforts to implement 
such basic principles as respect for the right of each nation 
to decide its own destiny, impermissibility of territorial an- 
nexations by aggression, the settlement of all international 
disputes by peaceful means, recognition and observance by 
all countries of the right of every nation to the sovereign 
possession and development of its natural resources and the 
enforcement of socio-economic reforms. In the Declaration 
on the Further Development of Friendship and Cooperation 
Between the Soviet Union and India, signed in June 1976, 
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it was noted that the two countries attached particular 
significance to the broad promotion of mutually beneficial 
cooperation and the strengthening of peace and stability 
in Asia through common efforts by all the states of this 
largest and most populated area of the world. 

Important political developments, notably the great vic- 
tories of the peoples of Vietnam and Laos have in many 
ways cleared the road for the positive changes on the Asian 
continent and the creation of the conditions for turning it 
into a continent of peace and security. 

The collapse of the SEATO bloc, which was formed by 
the Western powers and contributed much to increasing 
tension in Asia, was a serious setback for the imperialists. 
The increasing normalisation of relations between India and 
Pakistan is helping to strengthen peace in Asia. The propos- 
als of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, energeti- 
cally supported by the Soviet Union, for the peaceful dem- 
ocratic reunification of Korea without foreign interference 
are aimed at improving the international situation in that 
region. 

However, one must note that these beneficial processes in 
Asia are encountering serious obstacles. Imperialist circles 
and their myrmidons are going to all lengths to hinder the 
consolidation of the independence of the new liberated na- 
tions, aggravate the situation and return the world to the 
cold war years. The success of detente, Leonid Brezhnev 
said at the Conference of European Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties in Berlin (June 1976) “alerted and activated 
the forces of reaction and militarism, who would like to 
drag Europe and the entire world back to the ‘cold war’ 
and the time of nuclear brinkmanship”. * 

The Asian continent continues to play a key part in the 
foreign policy plans of the USA, which, in pursuance of 
its interests, is attempting not only to preserve but also to 
consolidate and enlarge its positions in Asia. 

At the height of the cold war the Pentagon set up a 
huge network of military bases in Asia and the adjoining 
regions, extending to the Persian Gulf and embracing the 
Philippines, Thailand, Guam and Australia. These nests 
of aggression and subversion were created chiefly to fight 


* For Peace, Security, Cooperation and Social Progress in Europe, 
Berlin, 1976, Moscow, 1976, p. 6. 
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the national liberation movement and interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of Asian countries. In continuing its war prepa- 
rations the USA has stepped up the building of a new mil- 
itary base on Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean and is 
activating the military ANZUS and CENTO blocs. New 
blocs are being planned. Naturally, all this comes into con- 
flict with the aspiration of the Asian peoples for peace and 
progress. The Peking leaders are in fact subscribing to the 
policies of the imperialists. 

Special significance attaches today to the international ef- 
forts of countries to safeguard the sovereignty of developing 
nations. In December 1965, on Soviet initiative, the 20th 
UN General Assembly adopted the Declaration on the Inad- 
missibility of Intervention in the Domestic Affairs of States 
and on the Protection of Their Independence and Sover- 
eignty, in which it is stressed that armed interference, i.e., 
armed intervention and acts of aggression by the imperial- 
ist powers, are particularly dangerous to the cause of peace, 
that military interference is the synonym of aggression and 
hence conflicts with the basic principles and norms 
of international law. This declaration signified substan- 
tial support for the developing nations in international 
law and an emphatic condemnation of the practice of im- 
perialist armed interference in the internal affairs of these 
nations. 

In the context of the present struggle and of its pros- 
pects it is of the utmost importance to confirm in interna- 
tional law the principle of inalienable sovereignty over nat- 
ural resources, formalised in resolutions of the UN General 
Assembly. A struggle continues to rage, as it has done for 
many years, over this issue. 

The first provisions on inalienable sovereignty over nat- 
ural resources were recorded in a resolution of the 7th UN 
General Assembly (1952), in which the right of nations 
to dispose freely of their natural resources was recognised 
and it was recommended that all UN member-states should 
refrain from acts, direct or indirect, aimed at hindering 
the exercise of the sovereign rights of one or another state 
relative to its natural wealth. These provisions were reaf- 
firmed and supplemented in the resolutions passed by a 
number of the UN General Assemblies (1962, 1966, 1970). 

Far from ending, the struggle for economic independence 
in some cases acquires acute forms. 
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The growing energy and primary materials dependence 
of the industrialised countries on their former colonies and 
semi-colonies has become a new reality of international life. 
Nine-tenths of the non-socialist world’s explored reserves 
of gas are in the developing countries. The USA alone im- 
ports about 300 million tons of oil annually. The Middle 
East remains the principal reservoir of these energy re- 
sources. 

The decision of Arab states in October 1973 to use oil to 
achieve just aims evoked a storm of threats from the impe- 
rialist countries. It is charged that the actions of the Arab 
states precipitated the energy and monetary-financial 
crises in the industrialised capitalist countries of the past 
few years. 

The facts give the lie to this charge. 

The energy crisis was predetermined not by the ap- 
proaching exhaustion of the reserves of primary energy 
resources but by capitalism’s chaotic development as an 
economic system and by the piratical policy of the oil mo- 
nopolies. 

Attention is attracted by the fact that for a long time 
the oil monopolies and the US ruling élite held up the oil out- 
put and the exploration and development of the oil resources 
in their own country, finding it much more lucrative to im- 
port cheap oil from concessions in developing countries 
and to regard their own liquid fuel resources as a strategic 
reserve. 

When passions over the oil policy of Arab states were 
at their highest pitch, the world bourgeois press openly dis- 
cussed plans for pressuring the Arabs by bombing from 
the air, the landing of commandos with tanks, the seizure 
of oilfields and psychological warfare. On December 2, 1974 
U.S. News and World Report wrote that Israel should also 
join in this intervention. Bourgeois propaganda sought to 
prove that the energy crisis, the currency-financial upheav- 
als, the inflation and unemployment were due to the “arbit- 
rary actions of the Arab states”. 

When it encountered resistance from the Arab states, 
who were vigorously supported by all peace-loving public 
opinion, bourgeois propaganda somewhat relaxed this war 
of nerves. 

The imperialist circles made every attempt to blame the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) for 
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the capitalist world’s difficulties and problems. The unten- 
ability of these attempts is shown by the history of the 
relations between the oil-producing developing nations and 
the imperialist powers, beginning with, say, the formation 
of OPEC in 1960. The price-formation system existing at 
the time enabled the Western monopolies to pocket a net 
profit of between 600,000 and 700,000 million dollars from 
their oil revenues in the period 1960-1973. Within the same 
period the oil-producing states received only 95,000 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In the new situation many of the oil-producing countries 
are using most of their revenues to promote their national 
economies. This will unquestionably increase the demand 
for the products of the industrialised countries. Mutually 
acceptable exchange based on genuine equality between the 
former and the latter states could become the foundation 
for the further expansion of world economic relations. 

Secure sovereignty of the developing nations over their 
oil wealth and respect for their rights and interests are 
vital to normal economic relations between nations that 
have most of the capitalist world’s oil reserves and the 
oil importing countries. State control of the oil industry 
in the developing countries and the nationalisation of their 
oil wealth serve mutually beneficial international coopera- 
tion. Moreover, this signifies that the oil wealth of the de- 
veloping nations is becoming a factor that can play a large 
role in repulsing the neocolonialist attacks. 

Eloquent evidence that far-reaching changes have taken 
place in the development of the newly independent nations 
was the 6th Special Session of the UN General Assembly 
convened in 1974 on their initiative. 

At this session the just cause of the developing nations 
received powerful support from Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko and the delegates of other socialist countries, 
who insisted that the interests of all groups of states—ex- 
porters and importers—should be taken into account. By 
joint effort the developing and socialist countries ensured 
the adoption of important documents: Declaration on the 
Establishment of a New International Economic Order and 
the Programme of Action. 

These were the first documents in UN history which 
simultaneously censured neocolonialism with all its attrib- 
utes and stated that it was essential for the developing 
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nations to take part in the settlement of all international 
problems on a basis of equality. In these documents it was 
declared that the United Nations was determined to estab- 
lish a new international economic order that would abolish 
inequality, put an end to injustice and assert the principles 
of each state’s complete and inalienable sovereignty over 
its natural resources and economic activity, including the 
right to nationalisation. They contained the entirely new 
provision calling for regulation and supervision of the 
activities of the multinational corporations. 

At this session the new nation states demonstrated their 
growing striving to make vigorous use of their potentials 
in the struggle against domination by the foreign monop- 
olies. To a large extent this stance springs from the positive 
changes in the international situation, while the continuing 
detente creates new favourable conditions for normalising 
economic relations on a global scale. 

True to its policy of ensuring the sovereign rights of 
the new nations, the USSR consistently presses for the dis- 
mantling of the military bases scattered in different parts 
of the world, including colonial territories. This question 
was the subject of a sharp debate at the 20th UN General 
Assembly in 1965. The USSR delegation demanded the 
dismantling of these bases, and this stand was supported by 
African and Asian nations. A resolution calling for the dis- 
mantling of military bases in all colonial territories was 
passed by 74 votes to six (with 27 abstentions). 

On October 12, 1970, largely on the initiative and insis- 
tence of Soviet diplomacy the 25th UN General Assembly 
adopted the Programme of Action for the Complete Realisa- 
tion of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples. This important document 
reaffirmed that all nations had the right to self-determina- 
tion and independence and declared as criminal the further 
preservation of colonialism in all its forms and manifes- 
tations. For instance, on December 21, 1971 the 26th UN 
General Assembly passed a resolution denouncing the activ- 
ities of foreign monopolies that were hindering the imple- 
mentation of the Declaration on the Granting of Indepen- 
dence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, thereby outlawing 
the exploitation of colonial territories and peoples by the 
capitalist monopolies. The USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries are making efforts to halt the brigandage of foreign mo- 
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nopolies in colonial territories. This principled stand of the 
USSR is evidence of its support for nations fighting for 
independence. 
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In the spectrum of the Soviet Union’s relations with 
developing nations a special place is occupied by the trea- 
ties of friendship and cooperation signed in recent years by 
the USSR with India, Iraq and other countries. 

The Soviet-Indian Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co- 
operation, signed in Delhi on August 9, 1971, embodies the 
long experience of Soviet-Indian cooperation based on sin- 
cere friendship, respect, mutual confidence and goodneigh- 
bourly relations. It formalised the results of preceding 
development of Soviet-Indian relations and opened up fur- 
ther favourable prospects for strengthening these relations. 

The preamble reaffirms the firm faith of the two coun- 
tries in the principles of coexistence and their conviction 
that in the modern world cooperation, not conflict, is the 
only way to settle international problems. 

Articles II and III proclaim the principles of cooperation 
between the USSR and India on fundamental international 
problems, while Article V envisages the commitment of the 
two countries to maintain regular contacts with each other 
on major international issues affecting their interests, meet- 
ings and exchanges of views between their leading states- 
men, visits by official delegations and special representatives 
of the two governments and contacts through diplomatic 
channels. 

This practice has fully justified itself and become a good 
tradition. India has been visited by many Soviet leaders; 
Indian leaders, ministers and members of parliament have 
been frequent guests in Moscow. During the past few years 
there have been regular consultations between the Foreign 
Ministers of the USSR and India. 

The official friendly visit to India by the General Secre- 
tary of the CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev in 
November 1973 was a tangible contribution to the success- 
ful development of Soviet-Indian relations. 

It opened up new fields of cooperation between the USSR 
and India and strengthened peace in Asia and the world 
as a whole. 
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One of the most significant instruments signed during 
the visit was the Joint Soviet-Indian Declaration, which 
enlarges upon the basic principles of relations between the 
two countries and defines the main orientations of coopera- 
tion between them. At the Soviet-Indian talks, it is stated 
in the Declaration, emphasis was laid on the fundamental 
significance of the Soviet-Indian Treaty of Peace, Friend- 
ship and Cooperation. “The Treaty,” the Declaration notes, 
“is having an ever-growing positive influence on the fur- 
ther expansion of Soviet-Indian cooperation in the political, 
economic, scientific-technical, cultural and other fields. This 
Treaty has become a major factor in strengthening peace 
and stability in Asia and throughout the world.” * 

In this policy the CPSU Central Committee and the So- 
viet government are guided by the behests of Lenin, who 
had time and again underscored the special importance of 
friendly relations with India and her great people. 

Touching upon the development of relations with India, 
Leonid Brezhnev said at the 25th Congress of the CPSU: 
“We attach special importance to friendship with that great 
country. In the past five years Soviet-Indian relations have 
risen to a new level. Our countries have concluded a treaty 
of peace, friendship and cooperation. And even this short 
period has clearly shown its tremendous significance for 
our bilateral ties, and its role as a stabilising factor in 
South Asia and the continent as a whole. 

Close political and economic cooperation with the Repub- 
lic of India is our constant policy. Soviet people appreci- 
ate and, more, are in solidarity with India’s peace-loving 
foreign policy and the courageous efforts of her progressive 
forces to solve the country’s difficult socio-economic prob- 
lems.” ** 

The great significance of the Soviet-Indian Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation was reaffirmed in the 
Declaration on the Further Development of Friendship and 
Cooperation Between the Soviet Union and India, signed 
in June 1976. In this Declaration the sides stressed the 
special importance which they attached to strengthening 
the traditional friendly relations between them on the basis 
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of the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation. This 
treaty, the Declaration stated, was exercising growing pos- 
itive influence on the further expansion of Soviet-Indian 
cooperation in the political, economic, scientific, technical, 
cultural and other fields and was a major factor of peace 
and stability in Asia and throughout the world. 

The following statement in the Declaration of June 43, 
1976 is evidence that stable friendly relations exist between 
the Soviet Union and India: “‘The Soviet Union and India 
are determined to unswervingly pursue in relations with 
each other the course of strengthening friendship and co- 
operation in every way and to do all in their power for 
the further improvement of the international climate, par- 
ticularly through augmenting their joint contribution to the 
solution of fundamental international problems in the in- 
terests of strengthening peace and security of the veoples 
of the world.” * 

In October 1977, when the Indian Prime Minister Mukarji 
Desai visited the Soviet Union, the sides signed a Con- 
vention, which noted the progress achieved in promoting 
friendship and cooperation between the USSR and India 
and stressed the determination of the sides to continue 
building their relations on the principles proclaimed in the 
1971 treaty. 

In the Soviet Union’s relations with developing nations 
an important place is held by its Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation between the Soviet Union and Iraq, signed on 
April 9, 1972 in Baghdad. This treaty, which provides for 
close cooperation in the political, economic, cultural and 
other fields, meets with the basic interests of the Soviet and 
Iraqi peoples. Underlying it is the friendship that took 
shape and grew strong between the two peoples in the com- 
mon struggle against imperialism and colonialism, for the 
consolidation of peace and security in the Middle East and 
the rest of the world. 

Defined in the treaty, the policy of furthering friendship 
and cooperation between the USSR and Iraq is being pur- 
sued consistently and successfully. The Soviet-Iraqi commu- 
nique on the results of a visit to Iraq by Alexei Kosygin, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, in May 
1976 states: “This treaty is a solid foundation of relations 
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of friendship and equal Soviet-Iraqi cooperation and an 
important factor in the struggle against imperialism, colo- 
nialism, neocolonialism and Zionism, for social progress and 
world peace.” * 

Alexei Kosygin’'s visit to Iraq showed strikingly that So- 
viet-Iraqi friendship was steadily developing in depth. In 
Baghdad the Soviet Prime Minister and Iraqi leaders con- 
sidered many questions: bilateral relations and pressing in- 
ternational issues, including the settlement of the Middle 
East conflict. The talks were held in an atmosphere of friend- 
ship, frankness and mutual understanding. International 
observers noted that the wide range of questions dealt with 
at the Soviet-Iraqi talks in Baghdad and the constructive 
atmosphere in which they took place were evidence of the 
strength of the relations between the two countries and 
the good prospects for the promotion of these relations. 

The joint communique notes the important role played 
in the successful development of Soviet-Iraqi relations by 
the contacts between the CPSU and the Baath Party (Arab 
Socialist Renaissance Party) of Iraq, which have been 
strengthened in recent years. The sides reaffirmed their striv- 
ing and readiness to deepen and widen cooperation between 
the two parties at different levels. 

The Soviet Union and Iraq, the communique stated, con- 
sidered that unity among the Arab countries on an anti- 
imperialist basis and the expansion of their cooperation with 
their friends, notably the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, were a key condition for the success of the strug- 
gle against imperialist, Zionist aggression. It was declared 
that the sides were determined to continue strengthening 
the traditional friendship between the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries, on the one hand, and the Arab 
national liberation movement, on the other, and give a firm 
rebuff to any attempts to prejudice that friendship. 

The friendly relations between the USSR and Iraq have 
a firm foundation. In a telegram from the Soviet leaders to 
Ahmed Hassan al Bakr, President of the Republic of Iraq, 
on the occasion of the 18th anniversary of the Iraqi Repub- 
lic and of the revolution of July 17, 1968 it is stressed that 
steadfastly pursuing the Leninist course in its foreign policy 
and implementing the decisions of the 25th Congress of the 
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CPSU, the Soviet Union would continue sparing no effort 
to deepen and enrich relations with Iraq on the basis of 
the Soviet-Iraqi Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. 

The Soviet Union’s relations with developing nations are 
notable for their considerable diversity of content, character 
and form. In this is mirrored the objective factor of the 
uneven socio-economic development and traditions of these 
nations, the foreign policy orientation of their ruling classes 
and groups and the dynamics of internal and international 
processes. 

In international politics and economic relations Soviet 
foreign policy takes into account the proposition, often re- 
peated by Lenin, that the specific forms of the national 
liberation, anti-colonial movements of peoples in terms of 
time are expressed differently in different countries: they 
may be revolutionary-democratic, bourgeois-republican, dy- 
nastic and even religious, with the content being anti-im- 
perialist in each case. 

The general foreign policy towards developing nations 
charted at the 25th Congress of the CPSU is being success- 
fully pursued. 

In his report on the 50th anniversary of the USSR Leo- 
nid Brezhnev noted: “Comrades, the whole world knows 
that, acting on Lenin’s behests, our Party and people active- 
ly support the national liberation struggle of the peoples 
and the progressive policy of countries liberated from co- 
lonial oppression. In saying this we wish to stress that in 
present conditions, as we see it, a policy is progressive if 
it firmly repulses neocolonialism and promotes the sovereign- 
ty and independence of the young states, and their econom- 
ic liberation from imperialism, and if it is for peace, for 
social progress and closer solidarity with the other pro- 
gressive forces of our time, and particularly with the so- 
cialist countries. The Soviet Union is promoting friendly 
ties and all-round cooperation with the countries that share 
this view.” * 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


The further economic development of countries liberat- 
ed from dependence on imperialism is objectively possible 
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in our epoch chiefly on account of the existence of social- 
ist countries, of the peace-loving, mighty Soviet Union. 

Prior to the October Revolution, when imperialism held 
unchallenged sway, the economic liberation of colonies and 
dependent countries was in principle inconceivable. It was 
only after the victory of the working class in Russia that 
the peoples acquired the possibility of smashing the vicious 
circle of imperialist oppression and breaking through to 
independent political and economic development. The forma- 
tion of the socialist world community consolidated this 
trend, breaking the monopoly of the imperialist states and 
big capital in economic relations with the developing nations. 

The Soviet Union and other socialist states cooperate with 
the developing nations on the basis of equal and mutual ben- 
efit. “It is unquestionable,’ Lenin wrote, “that the pro- 
letariat of the advanced countries can and should give help 
to the working masses of the backward countries, and that 
the backward countries can emerge from their present stage 
of development when the victorious proletariat of the So- 
viet Republics extends a helping hand to these masses and 
is in a position to give them support.” * 

World imperialism has recourse to methods ranging from 
economic blackmail and intimidation to conspiracies and 
the organisation of coups in order to shatter friendly coope- 
ration between the developing nations and the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries and sow the seeds of anti- 
Sovietism in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Nations that have adopted the socialist orientation are 
the most consistent in pursuing a policy of such cooperation. 
The leaders of some other developing countries give assur- 
ances of their adherence to a neutral foreign policy and take 
part in forums of non-aligned nations, but in fact pursue a 
pro-imperialist foreign policy. This is particularly true of 
the ruling groups in countries that are openly oriented on 
the West and have tied themselves to the imperialist powers 
by military and political commitments. 

The struggle over foreign policy grows extremely acute 
when the social and political orientation of developing na- 
tions grows more clear-cut. As soon as a developing nation 
moves away from one-sided orientation on the capitalist 
West, promotes mutually beneficial versatile relations with 
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socialist countries and pursues a genuinely independent 
foreign policy reactionary pro-imperialist circles raise a 
clamour, shouting that “neutralism and local traditions 
have been betrayed”. 

The developing nations received a bitter heritage from 
the long colonial imperialist oppression. Time and consider- 
able effort are needed to put an end to this inherited back- 
wardness. The objective possibilities exist for shortening or 
Straightening out the road of historical development, but 
the realisation of these possibilities will take place under 
conditions of a sharp international and internal class strug- 
gle. It is only by relying on friendly countries and peoples 
politically and economically, and by supporting and help- 
ing each other will the developing nations, while continuing 
their unremitting struggle against imperialism, be able to 
give a rebuff to neocolonialism that acts in alliance with 
the most reactionary strata of the local bourgeoisie and land- 
owners. 

As early as 1916 Lenin considered the destiny of colo- 
nies, writing that socialism “will be able to give the under- 
developed peoples of the colonies unselfish cultural aid with- 
out ruling over them.” * This is the guideline of the CPSU 
Central Committee and the Soviet government and explains 
the affection enjoyed by the USSR in independent Asian, 
African and Latin American countries. 

The steady rise of the level of industrial, agricultural, 
scientific and technological development in the USSR and 
other socialist countries creates preconditions for the fur- 
ther growth of the economic, scientific, technical and cultural 
relations with developing nations. 

In turn, as times goes by the developing countries are 
getting the possibility of occupying a more independent po- 
sition in the world economy and are fighting more vigorous- 
ly to modify the unjust system established by the colonial 
powers and the imperialist monopolies in the capitalist 
world market. Under the impact of the expanding economic 
cooperation of the USSR and other socialist countries with 
the developing nations the imperialist powers had been 
compelled to make a number of concessions to these nations 
as early as the 1950s-1960s (a certain increase of the vol- 
ume of economic and technical cooperation with these 
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countries, a certain relaxation of the terms for individual 
credits, and so on). 

Developing nations think highly of economic cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and show growing interest in expand- 
ing it. To quote Lenin, they ‘‘are turning to us for help, and 
are becoming more and more aware of the economic neces- 
sity of an alliance with Soviet Russia against international 
imperialism.” * 

Economic and technical relations with the Soviet Union 
are contributing greatly towards the creation of a public 
sector of the economy in developing countries, helping these 
countries to end their economic backwardness and strength- 
ening their position in their struggle against the imperial- 
ist monopolies. 

In the mid-1970s the Soviet Union had agreements on 
economic and technical cooperation nearly with 50 develop- 
ing nations in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Products of the mechanical engineering industry occupy 
an important place in Soviet exports to developing nations, 
particularly machine tools, forge and press equipment, elec- 
tric motors, bearings, farm machines and other equipment. 
Lately, there has been an appreciable increase of exports of 
some chemical products, building materials, primary ma- 
terials of vegetable origin, and household machines and 
appliances. 

From the developing countries the Soviet Union imports 
mainly their national products. These countries export to 
the USSR leather footwear, fabrics, garments, knitwear, 
furniture, pig-iron, tin, various primary materials, fruit and 
some other commodities. 

The USSR makes wide use of new forms of cooperation 
such as assistance to the developing countries in the com- 
posite development of natural resources and cooperation in 
the manufacturing industry. 

The USSR cooperates with developing nations mainly in 
the sphere of material production and helps them promote 
their productive forces. In the mid-1970s nearly 900 in- 
dustrial and other projects had been started or were being 
planned in developing countries with Soviet assistance. The 
capacity of the power stations built with Soviet participa- 
tion exceeds 6,000,000 kwh. 
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The trade and economic relations of socialist countries 
with developing states expand in parallel with the growth 
of the scale of economic and technical assistance rendered 
to the latter. The CMEA countries have extended or continue 
to extend economic assistance to 64 developing nations in 
the building of 2,900 industrial and other projects, of which 
more than 65 per cent have been completed and placed in 
operation. The CMEA members have signed nearly 140 new 
agreements on economic and technical assistances with 
developing nations. 

The policy of economic cooperation pursued by the USSR 
and other socialist countries is helping the developing na- 
tions to overcome the resistance of the imperialist powers to 
the building of important industries of the first subdivi- 
sion, compelling them in a number of cases to cooperate 
with the public sector. 

Trade and economic relations between the Soviet Union 
and India have been substantially enriched and expanded 
in recent years. The main orientation of these relations is 
to help India build modern, highly efficient factories, chiefly 
in heavy industry branches. 

With Soviet economic and technical assistance India has 
built 55 and is building or designing some 25 industrial 
and other projects. Today the completed projects are account- 
ing for one-third of India’s steel, one-fifth of her power 
output, 60 per cent of her crude oil, 30 per cent of her 
refined oil and upwards of 80 per cent of her metallurgical 
and a considerable part of her power equipment. 

The Bhilai Iron and Steel Works, the largest project of 
Soviet-Indian cooperation, has come to symbolise the friend- 
ship between the peoples of the two countries. In 1975-1976 
this plant achieved its record output level: 2,200,000 tons 
of steel and 1,850,000 tons of rolled stock. This is the 
most efficient plant in the Indian public sector for its profit 
rate and the quality of output, i.e., for key indicators. 

It is planned to increase the plant’s annual capacity from 
2,500,000 to 4,000,000 tons with Soviet technical assistance. 
For this purpose the projects to be built include large con- 
verters, continuous steel-pouring installations, and a Model 
3600 plate rolling mill. Some of these projects have 
been started. 

With Soviet assistance India is building another giant 
metallurgical project, the Bokaro plant, whose annual out- 
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put capacity of 4,000,000 tons of stecl will make it the 
largest in the whole of Southeast Asia. It will produce 
sheet rolled stock, for whose import considerable sums of 
foreign currency are presently spent. Subsequently, with 
assistance from the Soviet Union, the plant’s annual out- 
put capacity is to be increased to 10,000,000 tons of steel. 
The Bokaro plant is already functioning—its first blast- 
furnace became operational in 1972. 

In recent years India has become a steel exporter. This 
is a noteworthy achievement. The Bhilai and Bokaro plants 
have been decisive in increasing the output of Indian steel. 

A large industrial centre consisting of a complex of me- 
chanical engineering plants has been built in Ranchi with 
Soviet and Czechoslovak assistance. Today this is the hub 
of India’s mechanical engineering industry. Most of the out- 
put is now used to equip the iron and steel plant under 
construction in Bokaro. The Ranchi complex maintains close 
contact with the Uralmash plant of the Soviet Union, whose 
personnel are passing their vast expertise on to their In- 
dian friends. 

A substantial contribution is being made towards the 
development of India’s power facilities by the electrical 
equipment plant built in Hardwar with Soviet assistance. 
This plant manufactures large and medium electric motors, 
hydrogenerators and turbines. 

As an independent nation India has made considerable 
headway in electrification. Her power output has increased 
10-fold with considerable assistance from the Soviet Union. 

India used Soviet technical assistance to build power sta- 
tions with a total generating capacity of over 3,000,000 kw. 
The completed power stations include the Naiveli thermal 
power station (capacity—600,000 kw), the Bhakra hydro- 
power station (600,000 kw) and the Corba thermal power 
Station (200,000 kw). 

Soviet specialists have helped India to discover oil de- 
posits and organise its output and refining, with the result 
that she has reduced her imports of oil products and become 
less dependent on the international oil monopolies. Twenty- 
six deposits of oil and gas have been discovered and promis- 
ing oil-bearing structures have been brought to light off In- 
dia’s southern and western coasts since the start of Soviet- 
Indian cooperation. The commercial production of oil and 
gas has been started at these deposits with the assistance 
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of Soviet specialists. Indian and Soviet specialists have 
drawn up a report on the development of India’s oil industry 
for the period 1973-1983. This report envisages an increase 
of the oil output in the public sector to 13 million tons an- 
nually at the end of that period with the corresponding in- 
crease in the country’s explored reserves of oil. 

Large refineries, for example, the Koiyali and Barauni re- 
fineries, each with an annual capacity of 3,000,000 tons of 
oil, have been built to process India’s oil. 

Of the other projects of Soviet-Indian cooperation note 
must be made of the aluminium plant (capacity —100,000 
tons) under construction in Corba. Completed projects in- 
clude precision instruments, surgical instruments, anti- 
biotics, chemico-pharmaceutical and optical lens plants. 

A further boost was given to Soviet-Indian business rela- 
tions by the Soviet-Indian Agreement on the Further De- 
velopment of Economic and Trade Cooperation signed dur- 
ing Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to India in November 1973. In 
this agreement it is stated that the sides “shall continue to 
further develop and strengthen economic and technical co- 
operation as well as trade between the two countries on the 
basis of the principles of respect for sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, non-interference in the internal affairs of each 
other, equality, and mutual benefit. Such cooperation shall 
be implemented and strengthened in the fields of industry, 
power, agriculture, geological surveys, training of person- 
nel, and trade, as well as in all other branches of the eco- 
nomy of the two countries where the economic prerequisites 
are favourable for rapid development.” * 

The picture of Soviet-Indian cooperation will not be com- 
plete if no mention is made of the trade between the two 
countries. At present the Soviet Union holds the premier 
place in India’s exports and second place in her imports. 
Trade between the two countries reached the sum of 616 
million rubles in 1974. In exchange for Soviet machines 
and industrial equipment India supplies the USSR with tea, 
coffee, jute, spices, raw leather, mica, footwear, garments 
and other commodities. The Soviet Union is importing from 
India ever larger quantities of industrial goods: machines, 
equipment, automobile batteries, tyres, instruments, electric 
cable, and ferrous rolled stock. In the period 1970-1974 In- 
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dian exports of machines and equipment to the USSR more 
than trebled. A new Soviet-Indian trade agreement envisag- 
ing a further growth of commercial relations for 1976-1980 
was signed in April 1976. 

A large part in promoting economic relations between 
the USSR and India is played by the Soviet-Indian Inter- 
governmental Commission for Economic, Scientific and Tech- 
nical Cooperation, which formulates joint programmes for 
key industries and agriculture, the training of personnel, 
and so on. It must be noted that production cooperation has 
begun to figure more prominently in Soviet-Indian rela- 
tions. 

A high estimation is given of Soviet-Indian economic co- 
operation in the Declaration on the Further Development 
of Friendship and Cooperation, of June 1976, which states: 
“In accordance with the desire of the Government of India 
to strengthen the country’s economic independence and the 
readiness expressed by the USSR Government to render ap- 
propriate assistance to India in achieving this objective, So- 
viet-Indian economic and technical cooperation has been 
further developed and diversified inter alia, in such key 
branches of the economy as ferrous and non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy, engineering, power generation, extraction and refin- 
ing of oil and natural gas, the coal and mining industry, 
agriculture as well as in other fields. As a result of broad 
economic and technical cooperation many big industrial 
enterprises and other projects have been built, are under 
construction or are being expanded in India in the public 
sector, thus contributing to the strengthening of the economy 
and independence of the country. The Soviet Union and 
India express their firm intention to continue developing 
and strengthening economic and technical cooperation be- 
tween the two countries.” * 

There are wide prospects for mutually beneficial econom- 
ic cooperation between the USSR and Iraq. 

Soviet-Iraqi economic cooperation is concretely expressed 
in the more than 100 industrial and other projects that have 
been built or are under construction with Soviet assistance. 
The largest of these are the oilfields in Northern Rumeilia 
(annual output—42 million tons) and the canal between 
Lake Tartar and the Euphrates. A farm machinery plant, 
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the nation’s largest heavy industry enterprise, has been 
built in Iskanderya with the assistance of Soviet special- 
ists. Soviet geologists have helped to explore large 
deposits of sulphur, phosphorite and other minerals needed 
for the production of primary goods. An oil pipeline has 
been laid to the port of Fao. Construction has been started 
on Iraq’s united power grid, which is to consist of 
thermal power stations in Derbendikhan, Dukan and 
Najibiya. All the main enterprises built in Iraq with Soviet 
assistance are showing a profit. Some of these enterprises 
export their products. 

In December 1975 the Soviet Union and Iraq signed their 
sixth agreement on economic and technical cooperation (for 
1976-1980). An agreement on the development of economic 
and technical cooperation was signed when Alexei Kosygin, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, visited 
Iraq at the close of May and the beginning of June 1976. 
Under that agreement the Soviet Union will help to build 
installations at the Rumeilia oilfields and a hydropower de- 
velopment at Hadita on the Euphrates. At the close of his 
visit Alexei Kosygin spoke on Baghdad TV, saying: “Our 
cooperation is oriented on the development of Iraq’s prin- 
cipal wealth, her oil and water-and-land resources, on ex- 
panding her national industry, which is the basis of her 
economic independence, and raising the living standard of 
the Iraqi people.” * 

The Soviet-Syrian first agreement on economic and tech- 
nical cooperation was signed more than 20 years ago, and 
this was followed by a series of other agreements. 

With Soviet assistance Syria has built or is building 
over 50 economic projects, and her education centres have 
trained over 20,000 skilled specialists. 

The Euphrates hydropower complex, which has become 
Syria’s principal power-generating base, is the cornerstone 
of Soviet-Syrian economic cooperation. In 1975 the Euphra- 
tes power development generated 55 per cent of Syria’s 
electricity. Speaking in Damascus during a visit to Syria 
in June 1976 Alexei Kosygin noted: ‘This is an outstanding 
achievement of the Syrian people. Henceforth the inhabi- 
tants of the Euphrates Valley will not know the meaning of 
floods, they will no longer suffer from a water shortage as 
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was the case in the past. The Euphrates Dam will allow 
doubling the area of irrigated land and ensuring a consider- 
able growth of the output of staple farm products.” * 

The Protocol on Economic and Technical Cooperation and 
the Plan of Cooperation in the Field of Public Health and 
Medical Science for 1976-1977, signed in Damascus during 
Alexei Kosygin’s visit in June 1976, were a further step 
towards the expansion of economic and scientific links with 
Syria. The protocol envisaged Soviet assistance in the build- 
ing of irrigation networks and the promotion of the oil 
industry in Syria. 

In the communique on Alexei Kosygin’s visit to Syria 
the two sides expressed satisfaction over the successful 
development of economic cooperation between them. This, 
the communique said, covered the building of large indus- 
trial projects, including a hydropower complex on the Eu- 
phrates, oil production, railways, irrigation systems, the 
training of technical personnel and cooperation in strength- 
ening Syria’s defence capability. The sides stated their 
striving to continue expanding and improving these rela- 
tions on a firm, long-term basis. 

Economic cooperation is steadily expanding between the 
Soviet Union and Algeria. This cooperation dates from the 
first days of Algeria’s existence as an independent nation. 
Soviet assistance played a major part in restoring Algeria’s 
economy that was reduced to ruin during the war against 
the colonialists. The highly trained Soviet specialists sent 
to Algeria helped to restore or reconstruct more than 30 
industrial enterprises. 

Today cooperation with the Soviet Union embraces prac- 
tically all branches of Algeria’s economy. About half of 
the nearly 100 projects started by Algeria with Soviet as- 
sistance have been put in operation. Soviet assistance is 
used mainly for the promotion of Algeria’s industry. 

The largest project of Soviet-Algerian cooperation is the 
iron and steel plant at El-Hajara, where a steel-smelting de- 
partment (annual capacity—410,000 tons of steel) has been 
built. Currently this factory is being enlarged. When com- 
pleted it will have an annual output capacity of between 
1,800,000 and 2,000,000 tons of steel and will be the largest 
metallurgical plant in Africa. 
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The Soviet Union has made a large contribution to the 
development of Algeria’s mineral resources. Soviet geolo- 
gists have helped to explore Africa’s largest mercury de- 
posit in the vicinity of Azzaba, increase the explored re- 
serves of lead and zinc ores in El-Abed and Jebel-Ishmul, 
discover large deposits of tungsten ore in Hoggar and find 
promising deposits of tin, platinum, gold and other minerals. 

The USSR is helping Algeria to expand her non-ferrous 
metals industry. The completed projects include a metallic 
mercury plant with an annual capacity of 317 tons and a 
lead and zinc concentrating mill with a daily capacity of 
2,000 tons of ore. 

For a number of years the Soviet Union has been help- 
ing Algeria to develop her oil industry. A large group of 
Soviet specialists, helping to draw up and implement plans 
for the development of the oil industry, is working in the 
SONATRACH enterprise. The USSR is supplying Algeria 
with boring equipment and has helped to set up an oil 
research laboratory. 

Soviet-Algerian cooperation covers other branches of 
Algeria’s industry. A thermal power station has been built 
in Annaba, Algeria’s largest glass factory has been com- 
pleted in Oran, and a cognac distillery has been built in 
Mefta. An agreement on cooperation in the building of an 
aluminium plant (annual capacity 140,000 tons) was signed 
in April 1976. Part of the output of this plant is to be ex- 
ported to the USSR. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union is helping Algeria to pro- 
mote her agriculture. Special note must be made of the So- 
viet Union’s contribution to the settlement of the problem 
of irrigation and water supply. Eighty per cent of Algeria’s 
territory is in the Sahara, where Soviet geologists have 
discovered large underground reserves of fresh water. With 
Soviet assistance Algeria sank nearly 100 wells that today 
irrigate 3,000 hectares of palm plantations and other land, 
supply water for 100,000 people and ensure a supply of 
water for 250,000 head of cattle. Soviet assistance has been 
used to design and build irrigation dams, of which some are 
already operational. Other completed projects include 10 
farm machinery repair workshops and five experiment farms. 

A point to be stressed is that Soviet-Algerian economic 
cooperation is benefitting both sides. The agreements under 
which the USSR is rendering assistance to Algeria envisage 
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that part of the output of many of the projects under con- 
struction (lead concentrate, mercury, antimony, tungsten, 
steel rolled stock, aluminium, and so on) that is to be sold or 
is already being sold to the USSR. In repayment of the 
credits extended to Algeria to help promote her economic 
development the USSR is receiving oil and other com- 
modities. A tangible contribution to the promotion of Soviet- 
Algerian economic relations is being made by the Soviet- 
Algerian Permanent Inter-Governmental Commission for 
Economic, Scientific and Technical Cooperation. 

A major result of Soviet-Algerian cooperation in different 
fields is that it has strengthened friendship between the two 
countries. Mohammed Ben Yahia, Algeria’s Minister of High- 
er Education and Scientific Research, who led the delegation 
of the National Liberation Front, said at the 25th Congress 
of the CPSU: “By their day to day work, the Soviet special- 
ists working in Algeria with skill and dedication are mould- 
ing lasting friendship with their Algerian comrades, a sin- 
cere friendship founded on unqualified respect for human 
values, a friendship that mirrors the mutual respect of our 
peoples and the magnificent relations existing between our 
parties and our governments.” * 

In the course of more than two decades of friendly co- 
operation in the interests of the anti-imperialist struggle 
and the freedom of nations, the Soviet Union did much 
to help Egypt promote her economy and strengthen her de- 
fence capability. This vigorous assistance enabied Egypt to 
build new industries: machine-tool, tool-making, radio en- 
gineering, and chemico-pharmaceutical. The capacilies of 
the oil-refining, metalworking and shipbuilding industries 
were considerably increased. Production was organised for 
the first time of thin sheet steel, coke, lubricants, welding 
electrodes, bare cable, surgical instruments and other 
articles. Egypt built an experimental nuclear reactor and a 
nuclear physics laboratory. 

Some 90 projects, including 30 factories and power sta- 
tions, were built with Soviet participation. The most im- 
portant of these was the Aswan High Dam. The first sec- 
tion of the Helwan iron and steel plant was placed in oper- 
ation in 1974 (the rated annual capacity of this plant is 
1,500,000 tons of steel). 


-—— 
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Even broader possibilities for fruitful, mutually beneficial 
cooperation were opened by the Soviet-Egyptian Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation signed in 1971. However, as 
became clear subsequently, President Anwar Sadat had other 
ideas. In early 1976 he renounced the treaty unilaterally. 
At the same time, a vocal anti-Soviet campaign was started 
in Egypt to misrepresent the Soviet Union's attitude to 
Egypt and blame it for the failure of the policy Egypt had 
been pursuing for a number of years. 

Democratic opinion in the Arab countries condemned the 
Egyptian president’s unilateral action. For instance, in March 
1976 the Baghdad newspaper Al Iraq wrote: ‘“‘Nobody will 
ever forget the Soviet assistance to the Egyptian people and 
the Arab liberation movement in the past and at present. 
The friendship of the USSR and other socialist countries 
with Egypt found expression in the building of the Aswan 
Dam, the granting of easy-term credits, support for the 
Egyptians against Israeli aggression in 1956 and in 1967, 
and in the war of October 1973.... It would be hard to con- 
vince anybody that anything has changed in the Soviet at- 
titude and not in the attitude of Egypt herself, which has 
unilaterally decided to renounce the treaty with the USSR. 
This decision strengthens the hand of the invaders on seized 
Arab lands and deprives Egypt of the possibility to force 
them to leave these territories.” The Algerian newspaper 
el Moudjahid drew attention to the fact that relative to the 
Soviet Union President Sadat’s action was part of unfriend- 
ly policy that commenced when he opened the door to free 
enterprise and international capital. 

On March 31, 1976, in connection with President Sadat’s 
unilateral denunciation of the Soviet-Egyptian Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation, the Soviet government made a 
statement noting that the policy pursued by Egypt’s present 
leadership was inconsistent with the genuine interests of the 
Egyptian and other Arab peoples. This policy was making 
it difficult to achieve a just Middle East settlement and un- 
dermining the efforts of the Arab states to secure the libera- 
tion of the Arab territories occupied by Israel and ensure the 
legitimate national rights of the Arab people of Palestine. 
This policy was benefitting only the enemies of the Egyp- 
tian and other Arab peoples, benefitting imperialism, Zion- 
ism and reaction. 

For its part the Soviet Union, the statement said, would 
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continue to support the struggle of the Arab peoples against 
imperialism and colonialism, for the liberation of all the 
Arab territories occupied by Israel, recognition of the legit- 
imate rights of the Arab people of Palestine and the estab- 
lishment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

In December 1978 Nur Mohammed Taraki, General Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the People’s Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), Chairman of the Revolu- 
tionary Council and Premier of the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan, came to Moscow on an official friendly visit. 

As a result of negotiations in the Kremlin a Treaty of 
Friendship, Good-Neighbourliness and Cooperation was con- 
cluded between the two countries. Reaffirming the spirit of 
the Soviet-Afghan treaties of 1921 and 1931, which laid the 
foundations of friendly relations between our peoples, the 
new document provides a legal basis for the further develop- 
ment of inter-state ties. 

This treaty, which was signed by L. I. Brezhnev and 
N. M. Taraki, was described by the two sides in the joint 
communique as an “outstanding political document”. The 
communique stresses the role of the founder of the Soviet 
state, V. I. Lenin, in the establishment of friendly relations 
between our two countries. 

During the Moscow negotiations it was noted in particular 
that the triumphant April people’s revolution and the forma- 
tion of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan had opened 
up qualitatively new and favourable opportunities for the 
further development of relations between the two countries. 
“Now,” said L. I. Brezhnev, welcoming the Afghan guests, 
“it is not simply good-neighbourliness but a deep, sincere 
and firm friendship, one that is permeated by the spirit of 
comradeship and revolutionary solidarity.” 

In response to the wishes of Afghanistan, Moscow agreed 
to render it assistance in working out a first five-year plan 
for economic and social development. The participants in the 
Moscow negotiations also showed interest in broadening 
contacts between Party, state and public organisations, and 
cultural and scientific institutions, with the aim of facili- 
tating a deeper mutual acquaintance with the life, work, 
experience and achievements of both nations. 

The Treaty is valid for 20 years. It provides for the ex- 
pansion of mutually beneficial economic, scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation. According to the terms of the new docu- 
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ment, the two sides are to consult each other and, by joint 
agreement, ‘take... appropriate measures to ensure the 
security, independence, and territorial integrity of the two 
countries.’ The USSR and Afghanistan will also make every 
effort to protect international peace, promote the process of 
detente and extend it to all regions of the world, including 
Asia. 

Soviet-Turkish relations are also developing favourably. 
At the 25th Congress it was noted that Soviet-Turkish 
cooperation was gradually spreading from mainly the 
economic sphere to the political sphere. This, too, is the 
result of inter-state contacts at different levels over a period 
of many years. 

Soviet-Turkish economic cooperation continues to expand. 

Currently work is proceeding on the agreement, signed 
in 1967, under which the Soviet Union is helping Turkey 
to build a number of industrial enterprises. The projects 
that have been completed include an aluminium plant in 
Seidisehir, an oil-refinery in Aliag and a sulphuric acid plant 
and other enterprises in Bandirma. 

The first section of the iron and steel plant in Iskenderun 
was completed at the close of 1975. This is the largest enter- 
prise of its kind in the Middle East. Its first section has an 
annual output capacity of 1,000,000 tons of steel. It is planned 
to increase this capacity to 4,000,000 tons. The building of 
the Iskanderun plant will help to create new key industries. 

Regular air flights between Moscow and Ankara and 
direct railway communication between Moscow and Istanbul 
were inaugurated in 1968. An agreement on international 
automotive transportation was signed in 1970. 

In December 1975 the Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR Alexei Kosygin visited Turkey, timing 
the visit to the opening of the first section of the Isken- 
derun plant. Speaking in Ankara on December 27, he de- 
clared: ‘“‘We should like to continue promoting our relations 
and cooperation with Turkey in such a way as to make them 
a more effective and long-term factor of peace and security 
in Europe and Asia and of peaceful construction by the 
peoples of Turkey and the Soviet Union: in the development 
of the national economy, the promotion of culture and the 
consolidation of progress in all fields of life in the interests 
of the broadest strata af the people. 

“We consider this goal realistic and attainable. What 
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is needed for this? First and foremost, fidelity to the tra- 
ditions of peace, friendship and goodneighbourly relations 
laid down by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin and Kemal Atatirk. It 
is not accidental that this principle was the first to be 
named by our countries in the Declaration on the Principles 
of Goodneighbourly Relations Between the USSR and the 
Republic of Turkey that was signed in April 1972." * 

At the talks during that visit the sides agreed to draw 
up a political document on friendly relations and cooperation 
to be signed at the next summit meeting. A programme of 
cultural and scientific exchanges for 1976-1978 was signed 
when Alexei Kosygin visited Ankara in December 1975. 

A fresh impulse to the development of Soviet-Turkish 
relations was given by the talks that the Turkish Prime 
Minister Bielent Ecevit had with Soviet leaders in Moscow 
in June 1978. 

The sides signed a document on the principles of good- 
neighbourly and friendly cooperation between them. 

Recent years have witnessed an appriciable expansion of 
relations between the USSR and Iran. This was furthered 
by the Soviet Union’s policy of developing goodneighbourly 
relations and ties with Iran in the most varied spheres. 

The fruitful nature of such ties is obvious. Here is just 
one example. In recent years Iran has been supplying the 
Soviet Union with gas, which is a byproduct of oil extrac- 
tion and in the past was simply burnt. By way of payment 
for this gas the Soviet Union has helped Iran with a number 
of projects important to its economy. They include a metal- 
lurgical works in Isfahan and an engineering plant in Arak. 
In terms of trade turnover Iran has in recent years occupied 
second or third place among the Soviet Union’s trade part- 
ners from the developing countries. Moreover opportunities 
for economic and trade ties between us are far from ex- 
hausted, and there are good prospects for their further devel- 
opment. 

The Soviet Union has always been sympathetic towards 
the Iranian people, its problems, difficulties and concerns, 
its struggle for a better future, and has always striven to 
ensure that the Soviet-Iranian border was a border of perma- 
nent and genuine peace and good-neighbourliness. It goes 
without saying the Soviet state could not and cannot remain 
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indifferent to attempts by the USA or other states to put 
pressure on Iran, to interfere in its internal affairs, especial- 
ly when the questions of what course the country would 
take and what changes would occur there were still being 
decided. As L. I. Brezhnev declared with the utmost clarity, 
the Soviet Union considers that only the Iranian people can 
resolve the questions placed before them by the course of 
historical development. 

The expansion of Soviet-Ethiopian relations in the eco- 
nomic, cultural and other fields was discussed in an atmo- 
sphere of mutual understanding when an Ethiopian govern- 
ment delegation visited the Soviet Union in July 1976. The 
Soviet Union agreed to send to Ethiopia a group of experts 
to help the relevant Ethiopian organisations study orienta- 
tions for mutually beneficial economic and technical coopera- 
tion. Moreover, agreement was reached on the training of 
large numbers of Ethiopian specialists at educational insti- 
tutions in the USSR and at institutions of higher learning 
in Ethiopia staffed by Soviet teachers. 

Another African country, Guinea, used Soviet assistance 
to build a bauxite complex (annual output—approximately 
2,000,000 tons) near Kindia. In addition, Guinea is being 
helped to enlarge her food industry. Diamond deposits have 
been discovered in that country with the Soviet technical 
assistance. The Soviet Union’s economic relations with Latin 
American countries are growing stronger. 

Stable cooperation has been established with Mexico. 
Business circles in Mexico, as indeed in other Latin Amer- 
ican states, understand that cooperation with the USSR and 
other socialist countries is lessening their dependence on 
the US market, and helps to promote their national econ- 
omy and strengthen their sovereignty. Trade between the 
USSR and Mexico is expanding steadily, and the two coun- 
tries are exchanging information and technical assistance 
in the oil industry and promoting scientific, cultural and 
sports contacts. A further impetus to Soviet-Mexican rela- 
tions was given by the visit of Mexican President Luis 
Echeverria Alvarez to the Soviet Union in April 1973. 

On April 16, 1973 the USSR and Mexico signed a trade 
agreement allowing for a further expansion of trade and 
economic cooperation. 

The volume of trade between the USSR and Peru is grow- 
ing. The Soviet Union is helping Peru to design and build 
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a fishing port and fish-processing complex (annual capaci- 
ty—-up to 180,000 tons of fish) at Paita. When completed 
this will be the largest fishing port on the Pacific. Its first sec- 
tion became operational in 1975. A contract has been signed 
on technical assistance to Peru in designing and serveying 
the first section of the Olmos power and irrigation complex 
that will allow irrigating nearly 50,000 hectares of land in 
Peru’s northern regions. In 1970 Peru and the USSR signed 
a trade agreement, which states in part: 

The official visit paid to the USSR by the President of the 
United States of Mexico Jose Lopez Portillo in May 1978 
was in the spirit of the fine traditions of the long-standing 
friendship and mutual understanding between the USSR 
and Mexico. 

“Soviet foreign trade organisations will strive to 
utilise receipts from the export to Peru of Soviet 
machinery, equipment and other goods for the purchase, on 
normal commercial terms, of Peruvian goods, including 
finished articles and semi-manufactures.” Similar terms are 
written into the Soviet Union’s long-term trade agreements 
with Bolivia, Ecuador, and other countries. 

Trade between the Soviet Union and Argentina began to 
expand in the later half of the 1950s. 

Prospects are opening up for an improvement and activa- 
tion of Soviet relations with Brazil, the largest country in 
Latin America. 

Although they are still confined to a limited sphere, the 
Soviet Union’s business relations with the Latin American 
states thus show a tendency towards growth. To a certain 
extent this tendency is fostered by the liberation of Latin 
American states from the former humiliating dependence 
and from unequal relations that had been the hallmark of 
their links with the giant monopolies of the USA and some 
West European countries. 

The Soviet Union is rendering the developing nations 
effective assistance in the training of skilled personnel. At 
the request of the governments of Asian, African and Latin 
American countries the Soviet Union is helping them build 
more than 140 institutions of higher learning, vocational, 
technical and secondary schools and other educational insti- 
tutions and centres. Many are already functioning: poly- 
technical institutes in Afghanistan, Guinea and Ethiopia, the 
National Institute of Oil, Gas and Chemistry in Algeria, the 
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Bombay Technological Institute, India, the Rangoon Tech- 
nological Institute, Burma, and the educational centres in 
Iraq and Mali, to mention a few. 

In the course of economic and technical cooperation with 
developing countries the Soviet Union has sent tens of 
thousands of specialists to these countries. Moreover, the 
projects under construction with Soviet assistance train 
large numbers of local personnel. Upwards of 300,000 skilled 
workers and technicians have already been trained by 
Soviet specialists during the building and operation of in- 
dustrial projects. Engineers, technicians and skilled workers 
are trained free of charge also at factories and educational 
institutions in the Soviet Union. 

As a result of the Soviet Union’s assistance in training 
personnel for developing nations, in Syria, for example, a 
reinforced-concrete railway sleeper plant and the Rastan 
hydropower station, built with Soviet assistance, now opera- 
te without the participation of Soviet specialists. As the pro- 
jects built with Soviet aid are placed in operation the 
Soviet specialists are gradually replaced by local person- 
nel, 

The Soviet Union firmly pursues a policy of strengthening 
political, trade and economic relations with the developing 
nations. This was reaffirmed at the 25th Congress of the 
CPSU. At the congress Leonid Brezhnev said: ‘We are 
doing and will continue to do everything to develop and 
strengthen friendship with those who really want it. We 
and the vast majority of the states that arose on the ruins 
of the colonial system are united by a deep common alle- 
giance to peace and freedom, and aversion to all forms of 
aggression and domination, and to exploitation of one coun- 
try by another. This community of basic aspirations is the 
rich and fertile soil on which our friendship will continue 
to grow and flourish.” * 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 20. 


Chapter Four 


SOVIET RELATIONS WITH INDUSTRIALISED 
CAPITALIST STATES 


The Decree on Peace and Lenin’s speech at the 2nd All- 
Russia Congress of Soviets in substantiation of that decree 
contain, essentially speaking, all the fundamental guide- 
lines of Soviet foreign policy and diplomacy. More than half 
a century has passed, but Lenin’s principles and his strategy 
and tactical propositions retain their unfading significance. 

These are principles of a just and democratic peace, re- 
spect for the rights of all nations, big and small, respect for 
the forms of their state existence, inviolability of their fron- 
tiers, peaceful coexistence and goodneighbourly relations be- 
tween countries regardless of their social systems. 

Lenin held that in diplomatic relations with the leading 
capitalist states the Soviet Union had to implement its peace 
programme without deviation while displaying the needed 
flexibility, soberly taking the actual situation and difficulties 
into account and keeping in sight the importance of partial 
agreements and compromises. 

He formulated the proposition that the peoples had to 
show determination and energy in order to consolidate peace 
and achieve the liberation of the working and exploited 
masses. ‘“‘We,”’ he said, substantiating the Decree on Peace, 
“cannot ignore the governments, for that would delay the 
possibility of concluding peace, and the people’s government 
dare not do that; but we have no right not to appeal to the 
peoples at the same time. Everywhere there are differences 
between the governments and the peoples, and we must 
therefore help the peoples to intervene in questions of War 
and Peace.” * 

A statistical comparison will show that during the initial 
years after the revolution Soviet Russia was militarily and 
economically weaker than the imperialist and counter-revo- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 252. 
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lutionary forces that attacked her. But the forces of the 
revolution grew with the development of the revolution, 
with the involvement in the struggle and the building of 
the new society of more and more people desiring the con- 
solidation of the social and economic changes and reforms 
that the revolution had ushered in. 

During the sixty years that have passed since October 
1917 the Soviet Union’s relations with all, including in- 
dustrialised capitalist countries, have become vastly richer, 
acquiring a new content and many new forms. However, the 
main thing here is that the Soviet Union consistently bases 
its policy towards the capitalist states on the Leninist prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence. 

“The relations of the Soviet Union with countries of the 
capitalist world,’ Leonid Brezhnev said at the 1969 Inter- 
national Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, ‘‘are 
based on the principle of peaceful coexistence of states 
irrespective of their social system, a principle substantiated 
by Lenin. This principle implies that outstanding issues be- 
tween countries must be settled not by force, not by war, 
but in a peaceful way. This principle has won wide inter- 
national recognition.” * 

Leonid Brezhnev specified the main content of the policy 
of peaceful coexistence, saying: “This means recognition 
of each people’s right to choose the social system it wants. 
This means simple and clear rules of intercourse between 
states. Breaches of these rules tend not only to undermine 
equality in relations between countries, but also to produce 
armed conflicts, for nowadays the peoples of the world re- 
fuse to tolerate diktat. And they are perfectly within their 
rights in rebuffing aggression. With the world split into two 
systems, the only basis for international security is full 
and scrupulous observance of the principles of peaceful co- 
existence, and in particular, non-interference in the internal 
affairs of states.” ** 

The Leninist policy of peace and friendship between na- 
tions stems from the socialist system’s profoundly humane 
character. It is not influenced by political situations. Andrei 
Gromyko noted: “A great potential of peaceableness lies in 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 170. 
** L,I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1976, p. 322. 
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the Leninist formula of the state unity of the Soviet peoples. 
The voluntary and equal union of Socialist republics, which 
have united their efforts in creative labour for the welfare 
of their people, is, by its nature, organically interested in 
peace and rejects wars of aggrandisement, the oppression 
of other nations.” 

The Soviet Foreign Minister characterised Soviet foreign 
policy at the 29th UN General Assembly, when he said: ‘‘As 
regards the Soviet Union, we place all the influence of our 
country, all the prestige of its policy on the scales of peace. 
Such was the case before and such will be the case in future. 
Those who seriously look for an approach to the establish- 
ment and consolidation of peaceful relations and the settle- 
ment of outstanding issues by negotiations may firmly count 
on dependable cooperation from the Soviet Union. For more 
than half a century our country has been consistently pur- 
suing a policy of peace, a policy of rebuffing aggression and 
safeguarding the rights of nations as it was defined by Le- 
nin. Today, too, the struggle for peace is for us not an ab- 
stract category but concrete efforts to implement the foreign 
policy guidelines of the 24th Congress of the CPSU. This 
is an expression of the Soviet people’s will for peace, of 
their firm determination to consolidate peace.” 

The struggle for a steady improvement of the international 
situation and the elimination of the threat of war is one of 
the central tasks of Soviet foreign policy. “The Soviet for- 
eign policy of peace, the policy of socialism,” Andrei Gro- 
myko said at the 30th UN General Assembly, “is directed 
towards these objectives, towards the strengthening of in- 
ternational security. These objectives were set by the great 
Lenin during the first years of the Soviet state’s existence, 
and they have been consistently pursued by the USSR 
throughout its history.” 

The pressing historical need for peaceful coexistence be- 
came crystal clear in the present epoch when, on account 
of the breath-taking progress of science and technology, in- 
cluding military techniques, a nuclear-missile conflict would 
threaten the very existence of mankind. With the danger 
of a thermo-nuclear catastrophe continuing to overhang 
mankind, the struggle against war, for world peace and se- 
curity has become a task of paramount importance and the 
central problem of inter-state relations. Peaceful coexistence, 
detente and the expansion of peaceful cooperation between 
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states and peoples are the only way to resolve this problem. 
On the contrary, the fanning of international tension leads 
to an intensification of the arms race and undermines the 
foundation of peace. Leonid Brezhnev said: “By promoting 
the principles of peaceful coexistence we are working for 
something which billions of people all over the world cherish 
most of all: the right to life itself, and deliverance from 
the danger of its destruction in the flames of war.” * 

From this it follows that the policy of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries of asserting the principles of 
peaceful coexistence in their relations with the leading cap- 
italist states is, at the same time, a struggle to ensure 
favourable international conditions for building socialism, for 
the social progress of all countries and peoples. 

Over a period of many years the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries have been waging a tense struggle against 
imperialism’s forces of aggression, for detente, for an end to 
imperialist interference in the affairs of the developing na- 
tions. Acute international tension conflicts with the interests 
of all nations. Detente allows the peoples to concentrate ma- 
ximum resources on peaceful construction, helps to strength- 
en the new sovereign nations and clears the way to weak- 
ening and isolating imperialism’s most aggressive forces. 

Detente is allowing the working people of the West Euro- 
pean countries to step up their struggle for economic and 
political rights, against domination by monopoly capital. 
In 1974 the peoples of Portugal and Greece deposed the dis- 
credited fascist dictatorships. These unquestionably outstand- 
ing events are of immense significance not only to the peo- 
ples of these countries, who have thereby received the pros- 
pect of democratic development; they are a huge positive 
contribution to peace and security in Europe, and not only 
in Europe. The easing of international tension helps to pro- 
mote the anti-colonial struggle. The general improvement of 
the international climate is limiting the possibilities of the 
imperialist forces for undisguised interference in the affairs 
of other nations and thereby betters the conditions for their 
struggle for cherished rights. 

In its foreign policy the USSR soberly takes the features 
of the present world situation into account. While it is orient- 
ed on the future, the CPSU does not have in mind that the 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1976, p. 322. 
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transition of peoples to socialism will be accomplished by 
the use of armed force from without. There are no grounds 
for the theories, preached in the West by, for instance, Pro- 
fessor John G. Stoessinger of Columbia University, USA, 
a leading American expert on international affairs, that the 
“main aim” of the Soviet Union is “to export revolution”. * 
The Marxists have never spread irresponsible views of this 
kind. Stoessinger is obviously in error as regards the address 
of his arguments: his reproach could be rightfully directed 
at, for instance, the Trotskyists with their importunate 
preaching of violence and leftist, voluntarist political ideas. 
But Trotskyism is not Marxism. It is a malignant though 
sometimes subtly camouflaged distortion of Marxism. 

Speaking of this, Leonid Brezhnev noted: “We oppose 
‘export of revolution’. At the same time, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, our government and the entire 
Soviet people openly and unequivocally express their soli- 
darity with their class brothers fighting in other countries 
and their solidarity with the liberation and anti-imperialist 
movements.” ** 

Revolution does not have to be “exported”—it matures 
in a given society and is prepared by that society’s preceding 
development. No lasting revolutionary gains can be won 
without these internal preconditions. On the other hand, it 
goes without saying that the Soviet people enthusiastically 
welcome the successes of nations that have taken the road 
of progressive revolutionary transformations. 

This is the stand adopted on the international scene by 
the community of socialist states. The socialist community 
is a potent factor of peace and international stability. At 
a meeting in the Crimea at the close of July 1973 leaders 
of the communist and workers’ parties of socialist countries 
declared: ‘“‘The socialist countries are pursuing a principled 
class foreign policy. The line towards strengthening peace 
and international security, solidarity with the liberation 
struggle of the peoples of all countries and continents and 
resistance to encroachments upon their freedom and indepen- 
dence, on their right to determine their own destiny—such 
are the inalienable components of this policy.” *** 

om John G. Stoessinger, The Might of Nations, New York, 1967, 
‘ a5, L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, 
: *** Pravda, August 4, 1973. 
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In this context it would be appropriate to recall the fable, 
spread by Western Sovietologists, that Soviet foreign policy 
is the successor to tsarism’s international policy. It is enough 
to open at random any book by the Americans Hanson 
W. Baldwin, Hans Morgenthau, or George Kennan, the Fren- 
chman Raymond Aron or the Englishman Alastair Buchan 
to encounter this fable. The lip-service paid by this “theory” 
is obvious. It consists of an attempt to discredit Soviet for- 
eign policy, to attribute to the USSR features that are not 
implicit in it. However, we feel it would be expedient to 
show the hollowness of this ‘theory’. 

At the turn of the century tsarist Russia’s foreign policy 
was an expression of the interests of the ruling classes of 
those years—the big capitalists and landowners. It was a 
class, imperialist policy that differed neither in principle 
nor in nature from the foreign policy of Britain, France, Ger- 
many, the USA and other imperialist powers. The Great 
October Socialist Revolution put an end to the bourgeois- 
landowner system in Russia. The exploiters were overthrown 
and the working people—workers, peasants and work- 
ing intelligentsia—came to power. This fundamentally 
changed the class content of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. 
As soon as the Soviet state was proclaimed it became the 
champion of the interests and aspirations of the working 
people, who ardently desire peace and to engage in creative 
work, who have no use for wars of pillage and annexation. 

The Soviet Union’s foreign policy of peace and peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems is a specific 
form of the class struggle. Here one must be a realist, for 
as long as classes with antipodal interests exist a class 
struggle between them is unescapable. This is implicit also 
in inter-state relations. Fundamental significance attaches 
only to the forms of this struggle. As Leonid Brezhnev put 
it: “The CPSU has always assumed, and still assumes, that 
the class struggle between the two systems—the capitalist 
and the socialist—in the economic and political, and also, of 
course, the ideological domains, will continue. That is to 
be expected since the world outlook and the class aims of 
socialism and capitalism are opposite and irreconcilable. 
But we shall strive to shift this historically inevitable strug- 
gle onto a path free from the perils of war, of dangerous 
conflicts and an uncontrolled arms race. This will be a tre- 
mendous gain for world peace, for the interests of all peo- 
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ples, of all states.” * This is the objective of the Leninist 
policy of peaceful coexistence of countries with different 
social systems. 

The struggle for peace and peaceful coexistence with 
imperialist states remains and will remain a problem sphere 
of the foreign policy and diplomacy of the socialist coun- 
tries. It is obvious that as the pivot of international life 
the struggle between the two world systems will continue for 
a long time. Many difficulties will have to be surmounted, 
many new paths will have to be blazed, and tasks that the 
classics of Marxism were unable to foresee will have to be 
tackled. For that reason the approach to problems of the 
foreign policy of socialist countries has been and remains 
many-faceted and free from simplification, schematisation 
and unconcern. The peoples have to wage a long, unrelent- 
ing, diversified and vigorous struggle for peace and friend- 
ship, for disarmament and peaceful coexistence. 

The forces advocating the continuation of the arms race 
and the whipping up of tension, which may lead to war, 
including nuclear war, are particularly active and powerful 
in the USA, Britain, the FRG and some other leading 
capitalist countries. They are responsible for the continued 
arms race, for the attempts to aggravate the international 
situation. 

Speaking in Alma-Ata on March 15, 1974, Leonid Brezh- 
nev said: “In undertaking a series of measures designed 
to improve the international situation, we were fully aware 
that we should meet with stubborn resistance on the part of 
the ultra-reactionary and aggressive circles of imperialism 
and all the political currents interested, for various reasons, 
in retaining world tension. That is why we were not taken 
unawares by the active attempts of the enemies of peace to 
hinder the establishment of a new political climate in the 
world. 

“The present period is complex and full of contradic- 
tions. Wherever possible, if only in some sectors, the re- 
actionaries are seeking to counterattack, to slow down the 
process of relaxation of tension and to complicate the so- 
lution of pressing problems. To this end wide use is being 
made of a number of organs of the capitalist press, radio 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1976, pp. 94 
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and television which deliberately distort the essence of our 
policy, carry untruthful reports on events and developments, 
and resort to hackneyed phraseology of anti-Sovietism. We 
are not surprised at these attacks on the part of the ene- 
mies of peace. We shall continue to proceed along our own 
path. Our foreign policy is supported by the entire Soviet 
people and the vast majority of people throughout the 
world, because it serves the noble aims of strengthening 
peace and security and provides conditions for the free 
development of all nations and the social progress of all 
countries.” * 

Thus, what we are observing on the international scene 
is not only a duel between diplomats but a many-faceted 
acute political, military-economic, scientific-technical and 
ideological class struggle. The socialist policy and ideology 
of peace and friendship is opposed by the policy and ideol- 
ogy of militarism, by a policy of violence, discord and 
hostility. 

Of special significance today are the efforts being made 
on the international scene to deepen detente and make it 
irreversible, remove all the effects of the cold war and pro- 
mote economic and other relations between countries with 
different social systems. 

A huge contribution to these efforts is being made by 
Soviet foreign policy. At the 25th Congress of the CPSU 
Leonid Brezhnev declared: ‘Struggle to consolidate the 
principles of peaceful coexistence, to assure lasting peace, 
to reduce, and in the longer term to eliminate, the danger 
of another world war has been, and remains, the main ele- 
ment of our policy towards the capitalist states.” ** 

Considerable progress has been made in this direction 
in recent years. The successes in making international se- 
curity more stable are linked directly with the fulfilment 
of the Peace Programme of the 24th Congress of the CPSU 
(1971), which charted a realistic way to end the cold war 
and set clearly defined tasks aimed at eliminating the threat 
of war and promoting peaceful cooperation. 

Some flashpoints that had been poisoning the internation- 
al situation have been extinguished. First, a few words 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1976, p. 416. 
** Documents and Resolutions, XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 20. 
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about Vietnam. Imperialism’s most brutal postwar attempt 
to crush a socialist state and cripple the national libera- 
tion revolution was aborted. 

The change towards detente and a more durable peace 
is in evidence particularly in Europe, where socialism holds 
its strongest positions. There has been an appreciable im- 
provement of the Soviet Union’s relations with France, 
the FRG, Britain, Italy, Finland, Austria, Belgium and 
other West European countries. Essentially speaking, no 
country in Western Europe has been left outside the pale 
of the broad process of normalisation of relations with so- 
cialist states. 

An outstanding result of the concerted efforts of the so- 
cialist countries was the world-wide recognition of the 
GDR’s sovereignty and the international reaffirmation of 
the inviolability of the western frontiers of the German 
Democratic Republic, Poland and Czechoslovakia. This 
marked the final annulment of the Munich diktat. 

Tension over West Berlin, that had triggered crises and 
shaken the situation in Europe, was in the main erased in 
the autumn of 1971 with the signing of a quadripartite 
agreement in combination with agreements and understand- 
ings between the governments of the GDR, the FRG and 
the West Berlin Senate. 

The European conference attended by 33 European states 
and also by the USA and Canada ended successfully in 
August 1975. It lasted for two years, while the political 
preparations for it took ten years. The expanded effort 
fully justified itself. The Final Act signed by all the partic- 
ipating states reaffirmed the inviolability of the fron- 
tiers in Europe and articulated the principles of inter- 
state relations that conformed entirely to the requirements 
of peaceful coexistence. The necessary preconditions were 
thus created for the preservation and consolidation of peace 
throughout the European continent. 

The turn for the better in the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the USA was, of course, of decisive sig- 
nificance in lessening the threat of another world war and 
strengthening peace. At the talks conducted by the General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev 
with US President Richard M. Nixon in Moscow (1972 and 
1974) and Washington (1973) and with President Gerald 
Ford in Vladivostok (1974) and Helsinki (1975) an important 
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principled understanding was reached on the need for pro- 
moting peaceful relations between the two countries on a 
basis of equality. This understanding was embodied in a 
series of treaties, agreements and other instruments, many 
of which are today curbing the arms race. 

Soviet relations are expanding with Canada, Latin Amer- 
ican states and Japan. 

In summing up the colossal work that was accomplished 
to implement the Peace Programme, Leonid Brezhnev said: 
“Facts have borne out the Programme’s timeliness and real- 
ism. And though world peace is by no means guaranteed 
as yet, we have every reason to declare that the improve- 
ment of the international climate is convincing evidence 
that lasting peace is not merely a good intention, but an 
entirely realistic objective. And we can and must continue 
to work tirelessly in the name of achieving it.” * 

The 25th Congress of the CPSU adopted the clear-cut, 
realistic Programme of Further Struggle for Peace and In- 
ternational Cooperation, and for the Freedom and Indepen- 
dence of the Peoples. On the implementation of this pro- 
gramme will depend the further restructuring of interna- 
tional relations on the basis of cooperation and peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems. 

The cardinal task of this programme calls for unremit- 
ting efforts to consolidate the unity of the socialist coun- 
tries, promote all-round cooperation between them in the 
building of the new society and increase their joint con- 
tribution to the strengthening of peace. 

The programme accentuates the importance of ending 
the dangerous arms race and moving to a reduction of the 
stockpiles of weapons, to disarmament. To this end it calls 
for every effort to complete the preparation of a new ag- 
reement between the USSR and the USA on limiting and 
reducing strategic armaments, and to conclude internation- 
al treaties on a general and complete ban on nuclear tests, 
the prohibition and destruction of chemical weapons, ban- 
ning the development of new types and systems of weapons 
of mass destruction and banning modifications of the na- 
tural environment for military or other hostile purposes. 
It envisages new efforts to activate the talks on a reduc- 
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tion of armed forces and armaments in Central Europe and 
the continuation of the military detente in that region fol- 
lowing the attainment of understandings on the first con- 
crete steps in that direction. The programme calls for re- 
placing the present continuous growth of the military ex- 
penditures of many countries by the practice of systemati- 
cally reducing these expenditures, and for the adoption of 
every possible measure to convene a World Disarmament 
Conference at the earliest possible date. 

As in previous programmes, it gives close attention to 
Middle East issues and, generally, to problems linked with 
the remaining flashpoints. It calls for the abolition of these 
flashpoints and, notably, for a just and lasting settlement 
in the Middle East. 

It urges that everything should be done to further the 
easing of international tension, to embody detente in con- 
crete facts of mutually beneficial cooperation between states. 
Provision is made for the complete implementation of the 
Helsinki Final Act and for the promotion of long-term mu- 
tually beneficial cooperation in various fields with the USA, 
France, the FRG, Britain, Italy, Canada, Japan, and other 
capitalist countries. 

The programme sets the task of strengthening security 
in Asia, concluding a world treaty on the non-use of force 
in international relations, eradicating all remnants of co- 
lonial oppression and impingement on the equality and 
independence of nations, abolishing all centres of colonial- 
ism and racism, putting an end to discrimination and all 
artificial barriers in international trade, and eradicating 
all manifestations of inequality, diktat and exploitation in 
international economic relations. 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU Leonid Brezhnev 
noted: ‘‘We consider these proposals an organic projection 
and development of the Peace Programme advanced by 
our 24th Congress. We shall direct our foreign-policy efforts 
toward achieving these tasks, and shall cooperate in this 
with other peace-loving states.” * 

How is one to explain the fact that precisely today the 
leading capitalist countries have begun to recognise the 
efficacy of principles of peaceful coexistence and taken 
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the road of expanding commercial relations with countries 
of the socialist community? 

As it grows stronger the socialist world system exercises 
an increasingly decisive influence on global process. The 
capitalist countries have found they have to reckon also 
with the new developing nations pursuing an anti-imperial- 
ist policy. In the West the working class and the working 
people generally are stepping up their struggle against the 
power of the big monopolies, for an improvement of their 
life and for peace and disarmament. 

The increased strength of the socialist countries has al- 
lowed the CPSU to draw the conclusion that in our epoch 
a world war is not fatally inevitable, that there are pos- 
sibilities for preventing such a war. In the early 1950s the 
Soviet Union broke the atomic monopoly of the USA. A 
decade later it developed intercontinental carrier-missiles. 
The invulnerability of US territory in the event the 
American imperialists unleashed a world war was thus 
ended. 

The alignment of forces in the world changed to the extent 
that a military settlement of the contradictions between 
the two world systems was no longer conceivable. Parity 
in strategic armament took shape between the USSR and 
the USA at the close of the 1960s. The fact that the new 
alignment of forces on the international scene has made 
it impossible to settle foreign policy problems by a world 
nuclear-missile war has been officially acknowledged in 
Washington. In the US President’s message to Congress 
of February 18, 1970 on foreign policy it is justifiably 
noted that the nation which provoked an exchange of ther- 
mo-nuclear strikes would get no advantage and would most 
certainly not achieve victory. 

The ruling circles of the leading capitalist nations now 
appreciate distinctly that a policy of diktat cannot be pur- 
sued relative to the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries. Sober-minded politicians in the West are vocally 
demanding the establishment and promotion of business 
relations with the Soviet Union on a basis of reciprocal 
benefit. 

Major changes have taken place also among the indus- 
trialised capitalist countries. Immediately after the Second 
World War the USA was the unchallenged leader of the 
West. Today there are three centres of economic power: 
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the USA, Western Europe and Japan, between which a 
sharp competitive struggle is in progress in both economic 
and political fields. 

This is sharpening the competition between the capitalist 
countries in the capitalist market, in science, technology 
and other spheres. 

These developments are only one aspect of capitalism’s 
general crisis, which, despite scientific and technological 
progress and the further development of state-monopoly 
regulation of production, continues to deepen, embracing 
other spheres of the Western states’ economy. 

Although the leading capitalist states have taken mea- 
sures that have somewhat accelerated the development rate 
of the economy, the situation in the capitalist economy re- 
mains unstable and tense, in glaring contrast to the steady 
economic growth of the countries of the socialist com- 
munity. 

It is now quite clear that capitalism is unable to end 
the cyclic development of its economy, that it cannot halt 
the steep fluctuations of the rate of development, the reces- 
sions of business activity and the crises. A glance at the 
dynamics of the capitalist world’s industrial development 
since the beginning of the 1950s will show that there was 
no growth of production in 1955 and that production de- 
clined by 2.5 per cent in 1958. The increment rate was only 
2.5 per cent in 1967, 2.7 per cent in 1970 and 2 per cent 
in 1971. In individual countries, for instance, the USA, 
Japan, the FRG and Italy, these fluctuations were even 
more perceptible. 

During the severe economic crisis of 1974-1975 output de- 
clined by 4.9 per cent in the mining industry and by 
12.6 per cent in the manufacturing industry. Industrial 
production diminished by 21 per cent in Japan, 19.3 per 
cent in Italy, 16.3 per cent in France, 13.7 per cent in the 
USA, 12.3 per cent in the FRG and by 9.9 per cent in the 
United Kingdom. 

This is affecting, above all, the condition of the working 
people, among whom unemployment is rising. According 
to statistics for the close of 1974 the unemployment level 
in the USA was 6.5 per cent of the total able-bodied pop- 
ulation. In Italy it was 5 per cent (the highest for 
10 years), in France 4 per cent (the highest for 30 years) 
and in Denmark 8.3 per cent. 
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A striking indication of capitalism’s instability is the 
continuing inflation, which has reached catastrophic pro- 
portions. Consumer goods prices are soaring in the USA, 
Japan, Canada, Britain, Italy, France and other countries. 
Inflation is increasingly getting out of control, and the 
governments of countries in its grip are showing that they 
cannot cope with it. 

The crisis of capitalism’s monetary relations has also 
grown acute. The monetary chaos, which is disorganising 
the capitalist world market, is seen in the repeated revalua- 
tions and devaluations of the national currencies of a num- 
ber of countries, in the sharp decline of the dollar ex- 
change rate in the early 1970s and the virtual disappearance 
of a firm exchange rate between the dollar and other cur- 
rencies, in the unparalleled rise of the price of gold and in 
the recurrent shake-ups in the currency markets. The mea- 
sures taken by the Western governments to counter this 
process are proving to be ineffective. 

At the close of 1973 crisis phenomena loomed large in 
the West also in the energy field. The energy crisis was 
generated by economic and foreign political difficulties. 
For a number of years there has been an imbalance in the 
industrialised capitalist countries between the lagging out- 
put of primary energy resources and the growing volume of 
energy consumption. Also a major factor here was that the 
share of oil and natural gas grew rapidly in the energy 
pattern of these countries. Another reason was that in most 
of the major industrialised capitalist countries imported oil 
became the predominant source of energy. Needless to say, 
this was used for speculative purposes by the giant oil con- 
cerns that quite successfully shifted the burden of the oil 
shortage to the working people. 

The crisis phenomena in the capitalist West are compel- 
ling its ruling circles to reassess the prospects of their rela- 
tions with countries of the socialist community. 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU Leonid Brezhnev char- 
acterised the present stage of capitalism’s general crisis, 
saying: “Our Party’s 24th Congress stressed that ‘adapta- 
tion to the new conditions does not mean capitalism’s sta- 
bilisation as a system. The general crisis of capitalism is 
continuing to deepen’. The developments of recent years 
bear this out convincingly. 

“It was precisely during these years that an economic 
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crisis erupted in the capitalist world, the intensity and 
scope of which even bourgeois politicians admit to be com- 
parable only with the crisis of the early thirties. It spread 
simultaneously to all the main centres of the capitalist 
world economy. It is characteristic that a crisis of such 
force should afflict the highly developed state-monopoly 
economy which emerged in the postwar period. Capitalism 
did its utmost, so to speak, to keep in step with the times, 
to apply various methods of economic regulation. This made 
it possible to stimulate economic growth, but, as the Com- 
munists foresaw, it could not remove the contradictions of 
capitalism. The sharp cutback in production and the grow- 
ing unemployment in most of the capitalist countries inter- 
twine with such serious convulsions of the capitalist world 
economy as the monetary, energy and raw materials crises. 
Inflation has made the crisis processes especially acute. 
Impelled by the continuously growing military expendi- 
tures, it has attained dimensions unprecedented in peace- 
time.” * 

Moreover, the internationalisation of world production 
continues uninterruptedly under the impact of the scientific 
and technological revolution. The course towards economic 
autarchy today demands huge additional outlays. 

With this are closely linked the now acute problems of 
environmental protection and rational use of natural re- 
sources. It may be said that today the probiems of the 
relationship between society and nature is of global signif- 
icance and may be resolved only under conditions of last- 
ing peace, through the practical implementation of the pol- 
icy of peaceful coexistence of states with different social 
systems. 

In this situation individual capitalist countries regard 
normal relations with the Soviet Union as a major means 
of improving their position in the world. Anti-sovietism 
with its specious theory that everything benefiting the 
USSR is prejudicial to the West is suffering total bankrupt- 
cy. A growing number of the most practical-minded Western 
political leaders are drawing the well-founded conclusion 
that productive relations with the socialist states must be 
built up on the principles of equality and mutual benefit. 
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Regarding the prospects of the course towards a 
relaxation of international tension it must be noted that 
the collapse of imperialism’s colonial system and the ap- 
pearance of many new sovereign states in three continents 
have widened the peace zone and narrowed the possibilities 
for imperialist aggression. 

However, Soviet people are well aware that the cold war 
forces have not downed arms, that much remains to be 
done to establish lasting peace in the world, for imperial- 
ism’s aggressive forces are active in the capitalist camp 
and at times gain the upper hand in individual states. 

In a speech in Moscow on June 8, 1976, Leonid Brezhnev 
noted: “Detente has now become a visible reality. It has 
undoubtedly sunk deep roots. The prerequisites exist for 
making detente really irreversible. But one must see some- 
thing else, namely, that the adversaries of detente have 
lately grown much more active. It was as though they had 
suddenly woken up to the realisation that their card has 
been trumped. In order to wreck detente they are going 
to all lengths to slander the policy pursued by the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries. They are having 
recourse to the battered cold war accusations of ‘aggres- 
sive designs’, of ‘hegemonistic’ ambitions, and the like. 

“Our answer to them is simple: We are not after hege- 
mony, we do not need it. Those who so assiduously clamour 
against the strengthening of peace and the deepening of 
detente are the ones who seek hegemony, interfere in the 
affairs of other nations and attempt to foist their will upon 
them. It is a fact that those who decline our patient pro- 
posals for a realistic limitation of the arms race are inflat- 
ing military budgets and stepping up the development of 
the most destructive of weapons. All this is well known. 

“We clearly see these negative phenomena and are deter- 
mined to oppose them. The development and deepening of 
detente is the imperative of our times, the demand of all 
peoples and dictated by their ardent desire for lasting 
peace. Those who connive at the campaigns of the enemies 
of detente or, for various situation considerations, succumb 
to their pressure shoulder a grave responsibility.” * 

The socialist community and all other peace forces 
throughout the world are waging and will continue to wage 
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an active and unwearying struggle for peace, against im- 
perialism’s aggressive forces. The policy pursued by the 
USSR and the other socialist countries is a policy of pre- 
venting war, maintaining peace and promoting peaceful 
coexistence. 

The history of societies with antagonistic classes is stud- 
ded with wars. The capitalist states maintain contacts 
among themselves (and with other states) by political, 
economic, ideological, diplomatic and other relations. Where 
these relations proved inadequate to the attainment of the 
objectives of the oppressing classes, the latter had recourse 
to wars. Such, too, is the law of capitalism and imperial- 
ism and it revealed itself long before the socialist world 
system was formed and consolidated. With two world sys- 
tems in existence there is a real possibility of preventing 
further world wars and excluding military means from the 
relations between countries with different social systems. 
Although the competition and ideological struggle between 
them continues they have every opportunity for cooperat- 
ing in the economic, scientific, technical and other fields. 


FUNDAMENTAL TURN IN SOVIET-US RELATIONS 


The 25th Congress of the CPSU set Soviet foreign policy 
on the course of further improving relations with the USA 
in the interests of the peoples of the two countries and 
world peace. 

The USA is the leading imperialist power. For a long 
time US aggressive imperialist forces refused to budge 
from their cold war stance, but the facts have compelled 
American political leaders to reconsider the foundations of 
their hostile policy towards the USSR. 

However, a residue of objective and subjective factors of 
the past is still in operation: the force of inertia and the 
mercenary interests of some imperialist circles in the USA, 
who are bent upon continuing the policy of confrontation. 

Difficulties, some of which are quite considerable, there- 
fore remain in this field. 

The major milestones of the changes taking place in these 
relations, the essence of which is the turn from danger- 
ous confrontation of the cold war period to relations of 
cooperation on the basis of peaceful coexistence, were the 
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summits in May 1972 in Moscow, in June 1973 in Washing- 
ton, in June-July 1974 in Moscow and in November 
1974 in Vladivostok. 

The results of these summits unquestionably exercise a 
colossal positive influence on the development of interna- 
tional relations and are, to a large extent, the outcome 
of the tireless efforts of the CPSU Central Committee and 
the Soviet government to relax international tension, pro- 
mote mutually beneficial constructive cooperation between 
countries. 

The Basic Principles of Mutual Relations Between the 
USSR and the USA is indisputably the most important 
document adopted at the Soviet-US summit in May 1972. 

This document formalises two fundamental principles 
underlying the relations between the USSR and the USA— 
the principle of peaceful coexistence and the principle that 
there should be equality and no attempts should be made 
to secure unilateral advantages, directly or indirectly, at 
the expense of the other side. The document states that in 
their relations with each other the two nations ‘‘will pro- 
ceed from the common determination that in the nuclear 
age there is no alternative to conducting their mutual re- 
lations on the basis of peaceful coexistence. Differences in 
ideology and in the social systems of the USSR and the 
USA are not obstacles to the bilateral development of nor- 
mal relations based on the principles of sovereignty, equal- 
ity, non-interference in internal affairs and mutual advan- 
tage.” * Moreover, the sides recorded that it was important 
to prevent a situation that might dangerously aggravate 
the relations between them. They undertook to do their 
utmost to avoid military confrontations and prevent the 
outbreak of a nuclear war, and also to exercise restraint 
in their mutual relations and settle differences by peaceful 
means. 

In the context of these commitments practical meaning 
is acquired by the intentions of the sides, recorded in this 
document, to continue efforts to limit armaments on both 
a bilateral and multilateral basis. Further, it is noted that 
the sides regard as the ultimate objective of their efforts 
the achievement of general and complete disarmament and 
the establishment of an effective system of international 
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security in accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. 

The USSR and the USA agreed that they would active- 
ly promote commercial and economic ties, contribute to 
the improvement of sea and air communication, develop 
contacts and cooperation in the fields of science and tech- 
nology, deepen cultural relations and improve conditions 
for tourism. 

They declared that they would seek to ensure that their 
ties and cooperation in all the above-mentioned fields of 
mutual interest were built on a firm, long-term basis. 

In addition, they reaffirmed their readiness to continue 
the practice of exchanging views on problems of mutual 
interest and, when necessary, to conduct such exchanges at 
the highest level, including meetings between leaders of 
the two countries. Lastly, in the document it is stated that 
the USSR and the USA had no claims themselves and 
would not recognise the claims of anyone else to special 
rights or advantages in world affairs. They recognised the 
sovereign equality of all nations. 

The Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR considered the results of 
the USSR-US summit and noted in part: “The document 
Basic Principles of Mutual Relations Between the USSR 
and the USA adopted in Moscow creates the preconditions 
of international law for placing the relations and coopera- 
tion between the USSR and the USA in all fields of mu- 
tual interest on a sound, long-term footing without any 
prejudice whatsoever to third countries. The consistent im- 
plementation of these principles in the practical policy 
of both countries will facilitate the further normalisation 
of the relations between them and the improvement of the 
entire international situation.” * 

A major step helping to scale down the threat of a nu- 
clear war and decelerate the arms race was the signing in 
Moscow in 1972 of the USSR-USA Treaty on the Limita- 
tion of ABM Systems and the Interim Agreement on Cer- 
tain Measures with Respect to the Limitation of Strategic 
Offensive Arms. 
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Agreements helping to limit the arms race had been 
signed previously through the efforts of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. They include, for instance, the 
1963 Moscow treaty banning nuclear tests in the atmo- 
sphere, in outer space and under water and the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty, which has been signed by more 
than 100 nations. 

A special place among these and other important inter- 
national acts in the field of disarmament is held by the 
agreements limiting strategic armaments. The Moscow 
agreements were the first to materially limit armaments 
forming the backbone of the military might of the world’s 
two strongest powers, each of which belongs to a different 
socio-economic system. 

The Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Systems is of unlimited duration. Under the terms of this 
treaty neither the Soviet Union nor the USA will deploy 
ABM systems on its own territory or create the founda- 
tion for such systems. In other words, the USSR and the 
USA pledged not to cover their respective territories with 
ABM systems or create the basis for such a cover. Each 
is permitted to have only two ABM systems: one around each 
of the capitals—Moscow and Washington—and one around 
the area of deployment of ICBM silo launchers. Provision 
was made that in each of these areas there would be not 
more than 100 ABM launchers (i.e., each side would have 
not more than 200 ABM interceptor missiles). Moreover, 
the treaty imposes a limitation also on other means of the 
ABM systems, for instance, their ABM radar complexes. 

This limitation on ABM systems is of great significance 
as a move slowing down the strategic offensive and defen- 
sive arms race. 

Relative to the USA, the Treaty on the Limitation of ABM 
Systems meant the renunciation of the Safeguard anti-bal- 
listic missile defence system that was adopted by the US 
government in March 1969. This programme envisaged 
14 ABM complexes. It was estimated that Safeguard would 
cost approximately 12,000 million dollars with the reserva- 
tion that in practice it would cost several times that sum. 

Under the Interim Agreement on Certain Measures with 
Respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms the 
USSR and the USA undertook not to start construction of 
additional land-based intercontinental ballistic missile 
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launchers after July 1, 1972, for aterm of five years, and to 
limit submarine-based ballistic missile launchers. In addi- 
tion, it was agreed to limit the number of modern missile- 
carrying submarines. The sides further pledged not to con- 
vert land-based launchers for light ICBMs into launchers for 
heavy ICBMs. 

Both the Treaty and the Interim Agreement permitted 
the modernisation and replacement of strategic offensive and 
defensive armaments. Verification of compliance with the 
provisions of the two accords was conducted with national 
technical means. 

The American observer Harry G. Gelber writes that the 
Soviet-US talks on a limitation of strategic armaments and 
the relevant agreements had been widely acclaimed not only 
as important steps towards stricter control of armaments but 
also as a symbol of the entire process of East-West detente. 
It was the first time since 1945, he noted, that powers 
showed their readiness to impose agreed limitations on their 
basic strategic weapons.* Colonel Martin J. Slominski of 
the US Army War College likewise noted that the Soviet-US 
talks on a limitation of strategic armaments had produced 
constructive results, pointing out that the agreements signed 
at summit level by the USA and the Soviet Union in May 
1972 represented the beginning of a process that could im- 
prove the world situation, adding that the talks on a limi- 
tation of strategic armaments and the agreements on other 
issues were evidence that governments adhering to different 
philosophies could advance towards objectives of vital signif- 
icance to mankind. ** 

Some other Soviet-US agreements touching on cooperation 
in important fields of human activity were signed in Mos- 
cow in May 1972. These were agreements on cooperation in 
the field of environmental protection, in the fields of medical 
science and public health, in the exploration and use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes, in the fields of science and tech- 
nology, and on the prevention of incidents on and over the 
sea. 

Moreover, the Soviet-US summits considered some inter- 
national issues. In the Joint Soviet--US Communique the 
sides reaffirmed their support for a peaceful settlement in 
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the Middle East. The Soviet Union stressed the immutability 
of its support for the just cause of the Arab peoples. 

The Soviet side reiterated its firm, consistent stand rela- 
tive to the foreign intervention in Vietnam and other coun- 
tries in Indochina. It stressed its solidarity with the just 
struggle of the peoples of Indochina for their freedom, inde- 
pendence and social progress. 

The sides agreed that the treaty of August 12, 1970, be- 
tween the USSR and the FRG and also the quadripartite 
agreement of September 3, 1971, relating to the western sec- 
tors of Berlin, were of positive significance. They expressed 
their readiness to make appropriate contributions towards de- 
tente, the development of peaceful cooperation among states 
in Europe and the preparations for and convocation of a 
European conference. 

As we have noted, the road to the Moscow agreements was 
cleared by the growth of the Soviet Union’s might, the 
strength and cohesion of the socialist community as an in- 
creasingly significant factor of world affairs, and the vigorous 
socialist foreign policy of peace. At the same time, the Mos- 
cow and subsequent Soviet-US agreements are evidence of 
the realistic thinking among United States ruling circles 
and the mounting influence in the USA of forces advocating 
the promotion and strengthening of Soviet-US cooperation. 

On the whole, after May 1972 Soviet-US relations con- 
tinued to develop favourably. 

For many years the US aggression against the Vietnam- 
ese people was a major obstacle to the normalisation of 
relations between the USSR and the USA. The agreement 
on the termination of war and the restoration of peace in 
Vietnam, signed in Paris in January 1973, heralded a great 
victory of the Vietnamese patriots, who thus upheld the 
independence of their homeland. 

At the International Conference on Vietnam in Paris the 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko made a statement 
on February 27, 1973, in which he noted, that when agree- 
ment was reached in Paris the world breathed with relief. 
As a result, new possibilities had been opened up for deep- 
ening detente, improving the world situation and ensuring 
a further limitation of the arms race and progress towards 
disarmament. 

Following the settlement in Vietnam, he said, the rela- 
tions between the nations that in one way or another had 
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been involved in the events in Indochina ean and must de- 
velop in largely a new way, more productively. 

The visit paid by Leonid Brezhnev to the USA on June 
48-25, 1973, was of immense political significance. 

It resulted in the signing of documents that constituted 
a major advance in developing peaceful relations between 
the two countries, furthering detente and normalising in- 
ternational life. While the Moscow summit of May 1972 
was the beginning of a turn from distrust to detente, nor- 
malisation and cooperation between the two nations, the 
1973 talks in the USA laid a foundation for further normal 
Soviet-US cooperation. The West German newspaper Neue 
Rhein Zeitung wrote at the time that this meeting was an 
exceedingly important event that could best be character- 
ised as a normalisation summit. The newspaper Frankfurter 
Allgemeine noted that Moscow and Washington had not 
had such intensive contacts since the days of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

The paramount result of the Soviet-US talks was the sign- 
ing of the Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War 
at the White House on June 22, 1973. Article I of this his- 
toric agreement of unlimited duration states that the two 
nations had agreed that an objective of their policies is to 
remove the danger of nuclear war and of the use of nuclear 
weapons. Accordingly, they agreed to act in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the development of situations capable of 
causing a dangerous exacerbation of their relations, as to 
avoid military confrontations, and as to exclude the out- 
break of nuclear war between them and between either of 
the Parties and other countries. 

Article II records that each Party will refrain from the 
threat or use of force against the other Party, against the 
allies of the other Party and against other countries, in 
circumstances which may endanger international peace 
and security. 

Article IV, which is of special significance, states: ‘If 
at any time relations between the Parties or between either 
Party and other countries appear to involve the risk of a 
nuclear conflict, or if relations between countries not par- 
ties to this Agreement appear to involve the risk of nuclear 
war between the USSR and the USA or between either 
Party and other countries, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, acting in accordance with the provisions of this 
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Agreement, shall immediately enter into urgent consulta- 
tions with each other and make every effort to avert this 
risk.” 

This agreement does not affect the right of the sides to 
individual or collective self-defence and also their obliga- 
tions towards their allies. * 

It was a further step in the development of Soviet-US 
relations. Speaking on American television on June 24, 
1973, Leonid Brezhney declared: “This is a document of 
historic significance. ... Even if this, our second meeting, had 
no other results than this, it can be said in all justice that 
it will occupy a worthy place in the history of the devel- 
opment of Soviet-American relations, and international life 
as a whole.” ** 

The Basic Principles of Negotiations on the Further Lim- 
itation of Strategic Offensive Arms, signed in Washington, 
was the logical development of the course set by the Soviet- 
US agreements concluded in Moscow in May 1972. This 
document provides for the continuation of active negotia- 
tions with the purpose of working out a permanent agree- 
ment on wider measures to limit strategic offensive arms. 
The sides declared that in working out this permanent agree- 
ment they would proceed from the Basic Principles of Re- 
lations signed in Moscow on May 29, 1972, and the Inte- 
rim Agreement of May 26, 1972. The understanding reached 
by the sides was that the limitations to be imposed on stra- 
tegic offensive arms would, under the terms of the perma- 
nent agreement, concern quantity and quality. Moreover, 
the Basic Principles of Negotiations orient the sides on the 
adoption of measures to achieve a subsequent reduction of 
strategic offensive arms. *** 

The Agreement on Scientific and Technical Cooperation 
in the Field of Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, signed in 
Washington, is likewise of vital significance. Directed 
towards the development of new efficient sources of energy, 
this agreement lays special emphasis on cooperation in 


* Visit of Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev to the United States of 
America, June 18-25, 1973. Speeches and Documents, Moscow, 1973, 
p. 87-89 (in Russian). 

** L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1976, 
pp. 178-79. 

*** Visit of Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev to the United States of 
America, pp. 67-68. 
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fields such as controlled thermonuclear synthesis, fast neu- 
tron multiplier-reactors and further basic research into the 
basic properties of matter. 

Much has been done by both the USSR and the USA to 
improve their mutual relations. In a speech to American 
businessmen on June 22, 1973, Leonid Brezhnev spoke of 
the major changes that had taken place in Soviet-American 
relations after the visit of the US President to the Soviet 
Union in the spring of 1972, noting: ‘We are still far from 
the ultimate goal of this advance towards lasting peace, 
detente and cooperation. But together with what we have 
attained at the present meeting and the progress that has 
been made in the course of the year allows us to say that 
on this important distance we have set a confident pace 
and, like good athletes, have stabilised our breathing. This 
gives grounds for counting on success in our further ad- 
vance.” * 

The third meeting between the leaders of the USSR and 
the USA took place in Moscow on June 27-July 3, 1974, 
and was a further important contribution towards the im- 
provement of Soviet-US relations and.the relaxation of inter- 
national tension. This summit led to the attainment of a 
number of fundamental understandings on important pres- 
ent-day problems. 

The new understandings on further steps to limit stra- 
tegic arms and settle other vital problems of disarmament 
were unquestionably among the most noteworthy results. 

The ways and means of reducing the threat of war and 
curbing the arms race are justifiably the central problems 
in the relations between the USSR and the USA, justifiably 
because, they concern the cardinal issue of war and peace. 

The Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War, the 
Treaty on the Limitation of ABM Systems and other docu- 
ments signed in May 1972 and July 1973 received wide 
international support. Consistently fulfilled by the two coun- 
tries, these fundamental agreements have become the foun- 
dation for further detente. 

However, these agreements do not settle all military and 
political issues and do not resolve all the difficult problems 
posed by life. 


* Visit of Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev to the United States of 
America, pp. 841-82. 
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New steps to curb and ultimately end the arms race are 
needed to make the normalisation of Soviet-US relations 
irreversible and assure the realisation of the principles of 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems. 

This is the Soviet stand at the talks with the USA. In 
a speech before electors on June 14, 1974, Leonid Brezhnev 
said: “We believe that the Soviet-US agreements on arms 
limitation concluded in 1972 and 1973 have paved the way 
‘towards a worthy goal, and we must go further along this 
road. Our stand is that the United States and the Soviet 
Union should agree to exercise maximum restraint in build- 
ing up their arms and should reach an agreement making 
it possible to prevent the development of ever new systems 
of strategic arms.” * 

All aspects of the question of limiting strategic arms were 
exhaustively reviewed at the third summit. 

An important understanding between the USSR and the 
USA on limiting strategic arms has been written into a 
protocol, which complemented the 1972 Treaty on the Lim- 
itation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. This treaty per- 
mitted the Soviet Union and the USA each to have two 
strictly demarcated regions of ABM deployment: one around 
the capital and the other in the region of silo launchers of 
inter-continental ballistic missiles. 

Compared with the terms of this treaty the sides found 
it possible to agree to a further substantial limitation of 
ABM systems. The Protocol allows each side to have only 
one ABM deployment area instead of the two permitted 
by the 1972 treaty. Ultimately, the question of where this 
area would be was left to the independent decision of each 
of the parties. The number of launchers and missile inter- 
ceptors at the disposal of each side was reduced by eAnclly 
half: from 200 to 100. 

At the signing of the Protocol the sides took into account 
the relationship between the development of offensive and 
defensive strategic arms and proceeded from the premise 
that the further limitation of anti-ballistic missile systems 
would create more favourable conditions for Soviet-US ne- 
gotiations on limiting strategic offensive arms. 

Two other protocols, signed in Moscow, regulate the re- 
placement, dismantling or destruction of strategic arms in 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, p. 496. 
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cases when these questions arise in fulfilment of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty on the Limitation of ABM Systems. 
These protocols were drawn up by the Soviet-American 
Permanent Consultative Commission, set up to facilitate 
the realisation of the above-mentioned documents, and 
they unquestionably complement the operating agreements 
limiting strategic arms. 

The Treaty on the Limitation of Underground Nuclear 
Weapons Tests signed by the leaders of the USSR and the 
USA was also a major step towards limiting nuclear weap- 
ons. This document is the logical continuation of the course 
formalised by the 1963 Treaty on the Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapons Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space 
and Under Water. It was decided to take the first step to- 
wards banning nuclear tests in a sphere where formerly they 
could be conducted without limit, namely, under ground. 

Under the new treaty the USSR and the USA are to 
cease all underground tests of nuclear weapons exceeding 
150 kilotons as from March 31, 1976. Moreover, the sides 
undertook to minimise underground tests of nuclear weap- 
ons below the above-mentioned power threshold and con- 
duct them only at specified proving grounds. 

It will be recalled that the question of verification was 
the bone of contention at all previous talks on limiting 
underground nuclear weapons tests. This problem is settled 
in the new treaty signed in Moscow. Provision is made that 
verification of the terms of the treaty will be conducted 
with the national technical means at the disposal of the 
sides. The Protocol, which is an alienable part of the treaty, 
provides for an exchange between the parties of data, 
knowledge of which removes all doubt as to the depend- 
ability of verification of compliance with the achieved un- 
derstanding by national technical means. 

It is of fundamental significance that in signing the 
treaty limiting underground nuclear tests of a specified 
threshold of power the sides stated that it was their desire 
that all such experiments should cease. They undertook to 
continue negotiations with the aim of reaching a settlement 
of the problem of ending all underground nuclear tests with- 
out exception. 

In view of the fact that the Soviet-US talks on the con- 
clusion of an agreement on underground nuclear explosions 
for peaceful purposes continued in the spring of 1976, the 
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Soviet-US Treaty on the Limitation of Underground Tests 
did not come into force on March 31, 1976, i.e., the date 
on which the sides undertook to stop such tests. In this 
connection a TASS statement of April 2, 1976, noted: 
“Taking into account the importance of the Treaty on the 
Limitation of Underground Nuclear Tests as a practical 
step towards the complete cessation of such tests and tak- 
ing into account the substantial progress that has been 
made in drawing up an Agreement on Nuclear Explosions 
for Peaceful Purposes, the Soviet Union has no intention 
of taking any actions incompatible with the provisions of 
the treaty, on the understanding that for its part the USA 
will act in an analogous manner.” 

On the same day, April 2, 1976, the US State Depart- 
ment issued a statement on the same question. It declared 
that in the USA it was expected that throughout the pe- 
riod required for the conclusion of an agreement on under- 
ground nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes neither 
side would conduct nuclear tests above the 150 kiloton 
ceiling, i.e., the level established by the Treaty on the Lim- 
itation of Underground Nuclear Weapons Tests of July 3, 
1974. The statement declared that the USA was not plan- 
ning to conduct tests above the 150 kiloton ceiling in the 
immediate future. 

It is no secret that scientific and technological achieve- 
ments are often used for the development of new and more 
destructive and dangerous means of warfare. In particular, 
it is not to be excluded that, given certain conditions of 
technological development, the possibility may be opened 
for using means of modifying the natural environment, the 
climate for instance, for military purposes. This would be 
an inhuman application of scientific and technological 
achievements and could inflict serious, long-term harm to the 
life and welfare of people. Taking this into account, the 
USSR and the USA signed a joint statement in Moscow 
in which they called for more effective measures to remove 
the danger of using means of modifying the natural envi- 
ronment for military purposes. This laid the beginning for 
Soviet-US talks on this question. 

In their desire to facilitate speedy progress towards the 
achievements of an effective international agreement that 
would remove chemical weapons, which are dangerous 
weapons of mass annihilation, from national arsenals, the 
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USSR and the USA agreed to consider the question of a 
joint initiative in the UN Disarmament Committee with 
the purpose of signing, as a first step, an international con- 
vention relating to the most dangerous, lethal chemical 
means of warfare. 

At the talks the USSR and the USA declared themselves 
in favour of enhancing the efficacy of the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. This joint attitude 
of the treaty’s depositor-states played an important posi- 
tive role in the success of the May 1975 Geneva Confer- 
ence that considered this most important international 
agreement in the history of the struggle for disarmament. 

Also an important development was the reiterated sup- 
port of the two countries for the holding of a world disar- 
mament conference at the appropriate time. 

In their resolution on the results of the third Soviet-US 
summit the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR noted that the understanding 
reached on a further reduction of the threat of war and the 
limitation of strategic arms was a substantial advance to- 
wards strengthening peace, building confidence and reinforc- 
ing and deepening detente. 

World opinion likewise approved the understanding 
reached at Moscow. 

However, as might have been expected the fruitful re- 
sults of the third Soviet-US summit alarmed the adversa- 
ries of detente. Scepticism was voiced, for instance, by a 
well-known proponent of the cold war such as US Senator 
Henry Jackson of the Democratic Party. In an effort to cast 
aspersions on the progress achieved in Moscow in the 
question of limiting strategic arms and disarmament he ar- 
gued that a genuine disarmament programme had to be 
drawn up on the basis not of a partial but an all-embracing 
settlement. 

These remarks of the US Senator can only be assessed 
as a striving to put a spoke in the wheel of the emergent 
beneficial process of military detente, which, complementing 
political detente, is gradually becoming an effective factor 
of world peace. Indeed, the great objective of general and 
complete disarmament under appropriate international con- 
trol cannot be counterposed to partial constructive mea- 
Sures bringing that objective nearer. To abandon the possi- 
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bility of concluding partial but useful and effective agree- 
ments on disarmament and putting a limit on armaments 
is in our time an unjustified luxury that, in addition, car- 
ries with it the danger of a nuclear war. 

The Moscow agreements and understandings on disar- 
mament and the limitation of strategic arms are further 
evidence in support of the conclusion that in the nuclear 
age there is no basis other than peaceful coexistence for 
nee of relations between the USSR and the 
USA. 

A number of agreements that represent a further impor- 
tant contribution to the expansion of bilateral cooperation 
was signed during the Soviet-US summit in Moscow in the 
summer of 1974. 

Under the Agreement on Cooperation in Artificial Heart 
Research and Development the sides undertook to exchange 
scientific and technical information, organise joint confer- 
ences, and meetings of experts, exchange specialists and 
delegations, prepare joint publications and manuals, and 
so on. There is no doubt that this agreement will help to 
combine the efforts of the leading specialists of the two 
countries in the fight against a devastating disease and be- 
come a major milestone in the development of the world’s 
health services. 

A wide-ranging programme of peaceful cooperation be- 
tween the USSR and the USA is outlined in the Agreement 
on Cooperation in the Field of Energy signed in Moscow. 
In view of the tremendous importance of resolving the 
problem of energy resources not only in the USSR and the 
USA but throughout the world, the sides agreed that the 
principal objective of their cooperation in this field would 
be the combined use of their scientific and technical poten- 
tial to accelerate efforts in research and development in the 
areas of existing and alternative sources of energy, as well 
as to increase effectiveness in the use and saving of energy. 
It was agreed that cooperation would be implemented in, 
among other areas, technology in the exploration, extrac- 
tion, processing and use of fossil fuels, technology for de- 
veloping non-conventional sources of energy (solar and 
geothermal energy and synthetic fuels), energy-related en- 
vironmental technology, and so on. The USSR-US Joint 
Committee on Cooperation in the Field of Energy was set 
up to carry out this agreement, 
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Also a model of the developing mutually beneficial rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the USA is the Agree- 
ment on Cooperation in the Field of Housing and Other 
Construction signed at Moscow. The two countries have 
extensive scientific and practical experience in this impor- 
tant field, and the realisation of the understandings in fields 
such as the use of innovative techniques for improving the 
safety, reliability, and quality of buildings and building 
materials, reducing their cost, improving construction meth- 
ods in areas of extreme climatic conditions, techniques 
for erection and finishing of buildings, and planning, de- 
signing and building new towns can be extremely effective 
economically. 

Important tasks are set in the Long-Term Agreement 
to Facilitate Economic, Industrial and Technical Cooper- 
ation signed in Moscow on June 29, 1975. The sides agreed 
to take every possible measure to facilitate the purchase 
and sale of machinery and equipment for the construction 
of new and the enlargement and modernisation of existing 
enterprises producing primary materials, processing farm 
products, manufacturing machinery, equipment, finished 
articles and consumer goods or engaged in providing ser- 
vices. They also agreed to render assistance for the pur- 
chase and sale of primary materials, farm products, finished 
articles, consumer goods and services, the purchase and 
sale of licenses, patents and property rights to industrial 
technology and production processes, the training of per- 
sonnel and the exchange of experts. It has been agreed that 
joint efforts would be made in the building of industrial 
and other projects in third countries, in particular, through 
the supply of machines and equipment. The term of this 
agreement—10 years—is evidence of the serious inten- 
tions of the sides in this field and of the fact that they are 
promoting peaceful relations on a durable, long-term basis. 

The summit minutely considered central international 
problems such as the situation in Europe, the Middle East 
and Indochina and the question of enhancing the role played 
by the United Nations. In the Joint Soviet-US Communique 
of July 3, 1974, the sides expressed satisfaction over the 
fact that detente, the consolidation of peace and the devel- 
opment of mutually beneficial cooperation were increasing- 
ly distinct characteristics of the international situation and 
declared that they proceeded from the assumption that prog- 
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ress in improving the international situation did not oc- 
cur spontaneously but required active and purposeful ef- 
forts to overcome obstacles and resolve the difficulties re- 
maining from the past. 

The Watergate scandal forced Richard M. Nixon out of 
the White House on August 9, 1974. Gerald Ford became 
the thirty-eighth President of the USA. Writing of this, 
the newspaper Pravda noted, on August 411, 1975: “The 
change of presidents is the internal affair of the American 
people. However, international opinion is by no means in- 
different to how US foreign policy and Soviet-American re- 
lations develop. The destiny of peace and the security of 
nations depend to a large extent on the USSR and the 
USA.... As regards the Soviet Union, its policy towards 
the United States of America is clear and definite: this is 
a policy of peace and peaceful coexistence, a policy of 
deepening and expanding relations and cooperation in di- 
verse fields of social life.” 

Upon learning that he was to be the President of the 
USA Gerald Ford declared that he was prepared to state 
without vacillation or reservations that so far as it would 
depend upon him as the President of the USA this policy, 
which allowed achieving lasting peace, would be continued. 

The development of Soviet-US relations on the basis of 
peaceful coexistence was given further impetus by the 
working meeting between the General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev and US Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford near Vladivostok on November 23-24, 
1974. 

There was a comprehensive and constructive exchange 
of views on many fundamental problems of Soviet-US re- 
lations and the two sides reaffirmed their determination to 
continue developing their mutual relations in the direction 
defined by the basic joint decisions and by the treaties 
and agreements signed by the two countries during the 
preceding few years. The conviction was stated that this 
development of Soviet-US relations towards the consolida- 
tion of world peace, the deepening of detente and the ex- 
pansion of mutually beneficial cooperation between coun- 
tries with different social systems was consistent with the 
vital interests of the two nations and other peoples. 

It is significant that at this meeting the two countries 
reaffirmed their determination to carry out unswervingly 
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and in full their mutual commitments recorded in the doc- 
uments signed in 1972-1974, notably in the Basie Prin- 
ciples of Relations Between the USSR and the USA, the 
Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War and the 
agreements on measures in the field of limiting strategic 
arms. This is the main precondition for further progress 
in the development of Soviet-American relations in the 
interests of world peace. 

The Brezhnev-Ford meeting ended with decisions laying 
a good foundation for a further advance along the road of 
deepening and developing peaceful cooperation between 
the Soviet Union and the United States of America. 

The two sides demonstrated their constructive striving 
to assure progress in the settlement of outstanding interna- 
tional problems, devoting special attention to the talks 
being conducted between them with the aim of removing 
existing sources of tension and strengthening international 
security and peace. 

They expressed concern over the dangerous situation in 
the Middle East and reaffirmed their intention to make 
every effort to facilitate the settlement of key questions of 
a just and lasting peace in that region on the basis of the 
UN Security Council’s resolution No. 338, with account of 
the legitimate interests of all the peoples of that region, 
including the Palestinian people, and with respect for the 
right of all the states in that region to independent exis- 
tence. It was stressed that the Geneva Conference, called 
upon to play a major part in achieving a peaceful settle- 
ment in the Middle East, should be reconvened as early 
as possible. 

The USSR and the USA expressed their views also in 
connection with the dangerous developments over Cyprus 
triggered by foreign interference in the affairs of that island 
state. The support of the two sides, stated in the Joint 
Soviet-American Communique, for the independence, sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of Cyprus and their com- 
mitment to make every effort in that direction are helping 
to clear the way to a just settlement of the Cyprus prob- 
lem in the interests of the Cypriot people. 

The pivotal orientation of Soviet-American relations— 
measures to eliminate the threat of war and end the arms 
race—was seriously discussed at Vladivostok. The two sides 
expressed their deep conviction that it was necessary to 
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develop the process of creating guarantees against the out- 
break of a nuclear conflict and of wars generally, and de- 
clared that they would take every pessible step to resolve 
that historic problem. 

The Brezhnev-Ford understanding on a further limitation 
of strategic offensive arms was a major development of the 
talks between the USSR and the USA on this question. 

The two leaders concretised the joint decisions adopted 
earlier and reaffirmed their intention to conclude a new 
agreement on the limitation of strategic offensive arms for 
the period until the end of 1985. 

The five-year Interim Agreement on limiting strategic 
offensive arms became inoperative on October 3, 1977. 
Under the Vladivostok accords it was to be prolonged for 
ten years. However no new strategic arms limitation agree- 
ment was signed after October 1977. During the 32nd Ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko had talks with US President James 
Carter and US Secretary of State Cyrus Vance on the 
question of limiting strategic arms. It was agreed that both 
sides would abide by the provisions of the Interim Agree- 
ment so as subsequently to work out a new long-term agree- 
ment on this question. 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU Leonid Brezhnev spoke 
highly of the positive changes that had taken place in So- 
viet-US relations, stressing the significance of the under- 
standings that mirrored the policy of detente. He said: 
“Unquestionably the most important of these are the Basic 
Principles of Mutual Relations Between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States of America, the 
Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War and the series 
of strategic arms limitation treaties and agreements. What 
is the main significance of these documents? 

“In all, they have laid a solid political and legal founda- 
tion for greater mutually beneficial cooperation between the 
USSR and the USA in line with the principles of peaceful 
coexistence. To a certain extent they have lessened the 
danger of nuclear war. Precisely in this we see the main 
result of the development of Soviet-US relations in the past 
five years.” * 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
pp. 24-25. 
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Soviet-US commercial and economic relations have made 
considerable progress in recent years. In 19741-1975 trade 
between the two countries exceeded 5,400 million dollars. 
This was an eightfold increase over the preceding five years 
and it clearly shows the huge potentialities in this field. 
This, too, was noted with satisfaction at the Brezhnev-Ford 
meeting in Vladivostok. The communique on this meeting 
stated: “Both Sides confirmed the great importance which 
further progress in these fields would have for Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations, and expressed their firm intention to continue 
the broadening and deepening of mutually advantageous 
cooperation.” 

The year 1975 likewise witnessed further progress in 
Soviet-US economic relations. During that year trade be- 
tween the USSR and the USA increased substantially, reach- 
ing 2,000 million dollars.* The long-term elements grew 
more pronounced in the relations between the two countries, 
while in some areas there were signs that economic relations 
were becoming stable and that the scale of these relations 
was growing. All this made it possible to note in the Central 
Committee report to the 25th Congress of the CPSU that 
the Soviet-American agreements signed in recent years and 
envisaging expansion of mutually beneficial cooperation in 
various economic, scientific, technical and cultural fields had 
in the main come into force and were “being put into prac- 
tice to the obvious benefit of both sides, and, more impor- 
tant still, of mutual understanding between the Soviet and 
US peoples’. ** 

The facts show that the USSR, which has a huge scien- 
tific and technological potential, vast natural resources and 
a dynamic economy, is a promising buyer of American prod- 
ucts and an exporter of goods needed for the normal func- 
tioning of the American economic mechanism. But it is also 
obvious that the possibilities for such cooperation remain 
far from exhausted. This is due to the opposition of in- 
fluential circles in the USA who are not interested in im- 
proving relations with the Soviet Union and in easing 
international tension. 


* SSHA: ekonomika, politika, ideologiya, No. 5, 1976, p. 5. 


** Documents and Resolutions. XXVith Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 25. 
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The Trade Agreement has not come into force on account 
of the failure of the USA to carry out its commitments. 
Signed in Washington in October 1972 at the second sitting 
of the USSR-USA Commercial Commission, this agreement 
envisaged most-favoured-nation status in customs tariffs, 
dues and other formalities. The granting of this status 
would mean reducing the tariffs imposed on Soviet goods in 
the USA by from 50 to 75 per cent, which would, of course, 
be a strong incentive for expanding American-Soviet trade. 

Under the terms of the Soviet-American Agreement on 
Mutual Credits, also signed in Washington, the US govern- 
ment pledged to lift discriminatory restrictions relative to 
the USSR in financial cooperation. The sides had agreed 
that they would facilitate the granting of credits for the 
promotion of trade and take steps to settle other financial 
questions. 

Although the White House submitted the relevant propos- 
al to the US Congress without delay to enable the above- 
mentioned agreements to come into force, the American leg- 
islators took more than 20 months to consider this ques- 
tion. In the debates the adversaries of normalisation of So- 
viet-American trade and of the improvement of Soviet-US 
relations generally opposed the lifting of the discriminatory 
restrictions imposed by the USA on commercial and econom- 
ic relations with the USSR during the cold war years. 
Matters reached a point where the settlement of the ques- 
tion of mutually granting most-favoured-nation status was 
made contingent upon various demands and reservations 
that in effect spelled out nothing less than flagrant inter- 
ference in the Soviet Union’s internal affairs. Attempts were 
made to include in the bills concerning Soviet-American 
commercial and economic relations provisions on emigration 
by Soviet citizens, on giving American institutions infor- 
mation of a purely domestic nature, and so forth. The ab- 
surd idea was mooted on setting up special agencies in the 
USA to monitor the Soviet Union’s fulfilment of these 
provisions. 

In connection with the press clamour in the USA over 
the emigration of a certain category of citizens from the 
USSR, the US Secretary of State was handed a letter from 
the Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko on October 
26, 1974, in which it was stated: “In itself this question 
is entirely within the internal jurisdiction of our country. 
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We have warned, moreover, that here we have acted and 
shall act exclusively in accordance with existing legislation 
in our country on this question.... We feel that in view of 
its fundamental significance it is important that in all this 
matter there should be no vagueness regarding the attitude 
of the Soviet Union.” 

In other words, it was clearly stated to the American 
side that it was futile to seek any unilateral concessions 
from the USSR or attempt to foist discriminatory conditions 
of a political nature on it. In the TASS statement of De- 
cember 20, 1974, it was noted: “There is only one founda- 
tion for the successful promotion of Soviet-American rela- 
tions generally and of commercial and economic relations in 
particular. It has been plainly enunciated in the relevant 
Soviet-American documents, including the above-mentioned 
agreement. This foundation is complete equality of the 
sides and non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. 
It is on this, and only this, foundation that matters may 
confidently be conducted towards the further development 
of commercial and economic relations between the USSR 
and the USA, as of all relations between them generally. 
For its part, the Soviet Union intends to adhere strictly to 
this foundation.” 

Nevertheless, in December 1974 the adversaries of detente 
secured the passage through Congress of legislation making 
the granting of most-favoured-nation status and credits to 
the Soviet Union conditional upon its acceptance of discrim- 
inatory terms. 

Following the adoption of the discriminatory trade bill 
by the US Congress, the USSR declared that it did not con- 
sider the 1972 Trade Agreement could become operative 
on the terms stated in that bill. A natural and substantiat- 
ed act, this was the only possible response by the Soviet 
Union. 

The absence of an operating Soviet-American trade agree- 
ment on account of the manoeuvres of the American side 
is not only having undesirable political repercussions but 
is also tangibly prejudicing Soviet-American economic rela- 
tions. The following gives an idea of the magnitude of this 
injury. By the close of 1976, American economists estimate, 
US firms had missed Soviet orders to the tune of over 
1,600 million dollars. The absurdity of this decision by the 
US Congress becomes even more glaring in view of the 
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fact that other Western countries have not only increased 
their imports of Soviet goods but also extended credits 
amounting to nearly 9,000 million dollars to help their ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union. These credits include 3,200 mil- 
lion dollars from France, 1,800 million dollars each from 
Britain and Italy, 1,500 million dollars from Japan and 500 
million dollars from Canada.* With the USA isolating 
itself from the Soviet market, more and more orders are 
Sine placed with firms in Western Europe, Japan and else- 
where. 

In the USA people are urging the Congress to reconsider 
its decisions on trade with the USSR. At a sitling of the 
Democratic Party’s foreign policy group Averell Harriman, 
the prominent American statesman, said that these decisions 
of the US Congress were one of the USA’s big mistakes 
of the past few years. 

However, the prospects for Soviet-American economic rela- 
tions are determined not by the political sympathies of one 
American congressman or another: the logic of peaceful 
coexistence and of the utilisation of the opportunities being 
opened up by the scientific and technological revolution is 
setting tasks in whose fulfilment both countries are equal- 
ly interested. These include, above all, the accelerated de- 
velopment of the productive forces of the USSR and the 
USA through the utilisation of the advantages emanating 
from the expansion and deepening of the international di- 
vision of labour. The objective laws governing the develop- 
ment of these forces will play the role of the main orienta- 
tors in determining the prospects for the development of 
international, including Soviet-American, economic relations, 
in the approach of the sides to the conclusion of specific 
scientific, technical, industrial and commercial agreements 
and the formulation of the infrastructure of mutual relations. 

The Soviet Union is prepared to promote business and 
other commercial relations with the USA provided these 
relations are based on the full equality and mutual benefit 
of the sides. Speaking at a luncheon on October 15, 1974, 
on the occasion of a routine sitting of the American-Soviet 
Commercial Commission, Leonid Brezhnev noted that ‘‘the 
course of building stable and productive economic relations 
for the mutual benefit of the Soviet and American peoples 


* SSHA: ekonomika, politika, ideologiya, No. 5, 1976, pp. 6-7. 
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is the long-standing, immutable policy of our Party and 
of the Soviet state, a continuation of the policy formulated 
by Lenin, their founder. I should like to quote the words 
he spoke 55 years ago: ‘We are decidedly for an economic 
understanding with America—with all countries but espe- 
cially with America.’ We intend to advance consistently along 
this course, to which we attach not only economic but, I 
would say, to an even greater degree, political significance. 
However, it goes without saying that this calls for recipro- 
city, for the only possible solid basis—-the complete equality 
of both sides and the absence of any discrimination. ... 

“We remain optimistic and assume, as before, that the 
prospects for business relations between our countries will 
be determined by the real economic, as well as political, 
interests of both states, and not by the selfish calculations 
of certain individuals or narrow political groups whose think- 
ing still bears the imprint of the archaic cold war legacy.” * 

The question of the forms for promoting Soviet-American 
economic cooperation today acquires considerable practical 
importance. The facts indicate that single economic transac- 
tions—short-term trade operations—which are most wide- 
spread in this area of Soviet-American relations, are no 
longer adequate to the increased requirements of the two 
countries. 

The conclusion of large-scale compensation transactions is 
a major step towards improving the forms of Soviet-Amer- 
ican economic relations. These transactions have consider- 
able advantages from the standpoint of efficacy, their long- 
term character and the conditions for financing and settle- 
ments. However, agreements of this kind are still concluded 
mainly in industries producing primary materials and semi- 
manufactures. 

Abundant opportunities are opening up for Soviet-Amer- 
ican cooperation in agriculture. The two countries are, for 
instance, interested in expanding the application of fertilis- 
ers, and their joint efforts in this field can yield good results. 
It is not accidental that one of the largest Soviet-American 
transactions is the joint construction in the USSR of a com- 
plex for the production of 4 million tons of ammonia and 
1 million tons of carbamide annually. This transaction was 
concluded in the spring of 1973 with the Occidental Petro- 
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* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, Moscow, 1975, p. 523. 
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leum Corporation of the USA. The contract provides for the 
construction of ammonia and carbamide factories near Kui- 
byshev and the laying of pipelines for liquid ammonia. This 
20-year contract covers mutual deliveries valued at nearly 
8,000 million dollars. 

This largest transaction in the history of Soviet-US com- 
mercial and economic relations was concluded on a compen- 
sation basis: the American equipment and superphosphate 
acid deliveries to the USSR are to be paid for with the out- 
put of Soviet factories built with the use of that equipment. 

American businessmen are showing understandable inter- 
est in the prospects being opened up for them by the far- 
reaching Soviet programme for economic development in 
1976-1980 approved by the 25th Congress of the CPSU 
and envisaging the organisation and further deepening of 
mutually beneficial economic relations with capitalist coun- 
tries. 

In keeping with the principles of peaceful coexistence 
of countries with different social systems, the Soviet Union 
wants stable cooperation with all Western countries on the 
basis of reciprocity. Soviet policy rules out discrimination 
in trade or favouritism towards some countries to the detri- 
ment of others. Complete normalisation of the US commer- 
cial and political course is the only thing that can create the 
conditions for the successful realisation of the immense 
potentialities offered by cooperation with the Soviet Union. 


+ + 


Despite the fundamental positive changes in the relations 
between socialist and industrialised capitalist countries, in 
the USA, as in other Western states, there are very influ- 
ential circles that continue to act in the cold war spirit. In 
pursuance of their own aims, the adversaries of detente in 
the USA slanderously accuse the Soviet Union of being an 
“unreliable” partner in detente and peddle the far-fetched 
theory that commercial and economic relations with the 
West benefit solely the Soviet Union. 

This is evidence that whereas for the Soviet Union and 
all the other socialist countries peaceful coexistence is a 
principled and immutable foreign policy guideline, in the 
Western countries the emergence of realistic foreign policy 
trends associated with the establishment of the principles 
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of peaceful coexistence in the practice of inter-state relations 
is the object of a sharp struggle between those who are 
aware of the need to continue efforts to lessen the danger of 
war and promote peaceful international cooperation and 
those who continue to cling to old, outworn dogmas. 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU, Leonid Brezhnev 
stressed: “The essentially positive development of Soviet- 
US relations in recent years is, however, complicated by a 
number of serious factors. Influential forces in the United 
States, that have no interest either in improving relations 
with the Soviet Union or in international detente as a whole, 
are trying to impair it. They portray the policy of the Soviet 
Union in a false light and refer to an imaginary ‘Soviet 
threat’ to urge a new intensification of the arms race in 
the USA and in NATO. We may recall that there have also 
been attempts to interfere in our internal affairs in con- 
nection with the adoption by the USA of discriminatory 
measures in the field of trade. Naturally, we could not and 
will not suffer that sort of thing. That is not the kind of 
language one can use with the Soviet Union. By now, I 
think, this is clear to all.” * 

When we analyse the ideological struggle over questions 
of foreign policy it must be noted that alongside undis- 
guised attacks on detente presently observed in the United 
States there are circles in that country that endeavour to 
adapt old expansionist and militarist doctrines to the new 
situation, only modifying them slightly to meet the require- 
ments of the day. These are not accidental manoeuvres, 
for the course towards normalising the international situa- 
tion as a whole and restructuring the relations between the 
USSR and the USA has yielded tangible results that are 
receiving growing support from large segments of the Amer- 
ican people. 

In this situation the adversaries of detente seek to emas- 
culate the very spirit of detente, revive the cold war spirit 
and make out that there is no essential difference between 
the notorious “positions of strength” policy and the present 
course towards the normalisation of international relations, 
towards the consolidation of the principles of peaceful co- 
existence. 


ere . 
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Two typical manifestations of these ideological manoeu- 
vres are the perceptibly heightening interest of certain cir- 
cles in the “balance of power” doctrine and the theory of 
“limited war’. 

The proponents of the ‘‘balance of power” doctrine regard 
international relations as a system consisting of a concentra- 
tion of state power in the shape of individual large states 
or groups of countries united in military-political or other 
blocs. It is suggested that these ‘centres of power” are 
engaged in an unremitting struggle for supremacy in which, 
depending on the concrete situation, alliances appear and 
disintegrate, and then reappear in the most unexpected com- 
binations, In each separate period all this ultimately leads 
to a certain equilibrium, to be more exact, to a balance of 
strength. The countries pursuing a “balance of strength” 
policy strive to gain a position in which they would be, as 
far as possible, on the sidelines of conflict situations be- 
tween third nations and, at the same time, while benefiting 
from the contradictions and collisions between them exercise 
the decisive influence on international developments in, need- 
less to say, their own mercenary interests. 

Such is the substance of the bourgeois “balance of power” 
theory. An exhaustive characteristic of the aims pursued by 
countries adhering to the principles of “political balancing” 
is given by Hans J. Morgenthau, an American ideologist 
who is a convinced exponent of “power” politics. He writes: 
“The holder of the balance occupies the key position in the 
system of the balance of power, since its position deter- 
mines the outcome of the struggle for power. It has, there- 
fore, been called the ‘arbiter’ of the system, deciding who 
will win and who will lose.” * 

Nicholas J. Spykeman, a leading proponent of this pol- 
icy, has emphasised that the actions of the “holder of the 
balance” are characterised by pragmatism springing from 
the essence of the doctrine, which demands complete ‘‘free- 
dom of action” on the international scene. “He who plays 
the balance of power,” he writes, “can have no permanent 
friends.... Alliances are made in terms of geography and 
balance of power, not in terms of sentiment, and if there is 


* Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, New York, 1954, 
p. 176. 
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a certain friendly feeling towards an ally, it is usually the 
effect and not the cause of political cooperation.” * 

Thus, the “balance of power” theory has been in the arm- 
oury of American bourgeois ideologists for a long time and 
they persist in their efforts to have it recognised as one 
of Washington's main foreign policy doctrines and identify 
it with US national interests. Doris A. Graber, a leading 
foreign policy student in the USA, writes: “Expressed in 
simplest terms, the national interest of the United States... 
requires that the United States should enjoy political pre- 
dominance in the Western hemisphere. This predominance 
would be imperilled if Europe or Asia should fall under 
the control of any one power or group of powers strong 
enough by itself or with the aid of other nations of the 
Western hemisphere to attack the United States. Hence it 
is essential for American safety that the balance of power 
within Europe and Asia should be maintained at an equilib- 
rium in which two or more power groups are pitted against 
each other, neither one permitting the other to increase 
its strength by military or political conquest in the Western 
hemisphere.” ** 

The idea of setting up a system of “counter-balances” in 
the Eastern hemisphere, the state of relations between which 
would, as seen by the architects of such a system, he con- 
trolled by Washington, springs directly from the “balance of 
power” theory. The US policy of forming military blocs 
along the perimeter of the socialist community during the 
cold war years was regarded by American ideologists as 
pursuing this purpose. Colonel George C. Reinhardt, known 
as a proponent of the “balance of power” theory, wrote in 
1955: ‘...We must find means of re-creating centres of 
power in Europe and Japan which are themselves capable of 
counter-balancing Soviet military capabilities.... In short, 
a policy of creating a new balance of power in Eurasia is 
essential to American future.” *** 

The “balance of power” theoreticians assess the changes 
in the alignment of forces in the world through the prism 
of the basic precepts of their beloved concept. 


* Nicholas J. Spykeman, America’s Strategy in World Politics, 
New York, 1942, pp. 103, 256. 
** Doris A. Graber, Crisis Diplomacy, Washington, 1959, p. XIV. 
*** American Strategy in the Atomic Age, by Colonel George C. 
Reinhardt, Norman, 1955, p. 24. 
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Propositions of the “balance of power” doctrine are easily 
detected in the plans of building a so-called “pentagonal” 
world discussed in the American academic and periodical 
press. They have in mind a system of relations between the 
USA, Japan, Western Europe, China and the Soviet Union. 
It is symbolic that American ideologists continue to give 
out the “balance of power” policy as an instrument of 
strengthening world security, alleging that it could lead to 
the building of a dependable edifice of international rela- 
tions, an “edifice of peace”, free from the danger of major 
military collisions. 

Any analysis of present-day international reality from the 
standpoint of the leeway it gives to the “balance of power” 
policy meets with the interests of reactionary circles and 
comes into conflict with detente. While the establishment 
of peaceful coexistence in international practice spells out 
the democratisation of international relations, the expulsion 
of diktat and atomic blackmail from world politics and the 
strengthening of mutual trust and world security, the ‘‘bal- 
ance of power” doctrine, on the contrary, leads to 
a revival of the imperialist principle of “divide and 
rule”, to friction and mutual suspicion, to the whipping up 
of tension. 

Obviously, the purposes and methods of this manner of 
action on the international scene are totally incompatible 
with the political realities of the modern interdependent 
world, when the danger of a global thermonuclear conflict 
still looms large. The ‘balance of power” doctrine is fla- 
grantly at variance with the changes taking place in the very 
nature of present-day international relations. It is becoming 
increasingly more difficult to use other states as pawns in 
foreign policy in order to achieve their own, ultimately he- 
gemonistic, objectives. This is opposed by the socialist world 
community, the international working class, and the develop- 
ing nations that are successfully thwarting imperialist 
policy. 

The “balance of power” doctrine is oriented not on build- 
ing a “peace structure” but on the preservation and foment- 
ing of friction between individual countries or groups of 
countries, on the utilisation of conflict situations for the 
achievement of the traditional objectives of imperialist pol- 
icy, namely, predominant positions and unilateral political, 
military, economic and other advantages. 
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In the obtaining world situation the aim of the “balance 
of power’ doctrine is ultimately to prevent any strengthen- 
ing of socialism’s positions, hold up the growth of the revolu- 
tionary anti-imperialist and national liberation movements 
and thereby block any further change of the alignment of 
strength in favour of peace, democracy and progress. This, 
properly speaking, comprises the doctrine’s class essence. 

On the other hand, the present military-political guide- 
lines of the USA represent the ideologically substantiated 
aspirations of the militarist circles doggedly clinging to the 
“positions of strength” policy. This is due mainly to the 
influence exercised by the military-industrial complex, which 
continues to pocket billions of dollars in profit from the 
arms race. 

In the present situation American military theorists do 
not venture to speak openly against detente. However, their 
interpretation of this policy is evidence of the considerable 
influence enjoyed by the ideology of militarism in certain 
American circles. This is shown, for instance, by the recently 
advanced theory that instead of hindering detente the arms 
race clears the path for it. According to former US Secret- 
ary of Defence James R. Schlessinger, ‘there is no contra- 
diction between detente and the maintenance of an appro- 
priate level of military power. The second is essential to the 
first”. * 

What specific doctrines spring from this formulation of 
the question? One is the “doctrine of retargeting”. In tech- 
nical terms this doctrine boils down to perfecting the poten- 
tialities of US strategic offensive arms for strikes at remote 
objectives in the territory of asurmised enemy. It is claimed 
that this strategy will allow the USA to be more flexible 
in its decisions on the use of nuclear weapons. 

This doctrine is clearly linked to the ‘flexible response” 
of the cold war years. It will be recalled that the latter 
doctrine appeared in the USA when that country’s ruling 
circles realised that it was futile to think in terms of total 
nuclear aggression but were reluctant to renounce war com- 
pletely as a means of attaining foreign policy objectives. 
In this situation the “limitation” of war in accordance with 
its aims, place, armaments and duration of hostilities was 
viewed by American military ideologists as an acceptable 


* The New York Times Magazine, August 4, 1974, p. 36, 
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compromise. The “limited war” doctrine was lauded as a 
way out of the “massive retaliation” impasse, which, as its 
critics in the USA asserted, doomed Washington to complete 
loss of initiative on the international scene on the grounds 
that in the use of armed force there were only two variants: 
either global war or inaction. 

In order to “emancipate” the US nuclear potential and 
use it as a strong trump in foreign policy, the American 
theorists wrote a series of ‘‘scenarios” of a possible ‘“‘limit- 
ed” use of military force. Among them is the notorious Her- 
man Kahn escalation ladder, whose 44 rungs represent vari- 
ants of a conflict—from politico-economic moves at the early 
phases of a crisis to a so-called “spasmatic” war when all 
the buttons have been pressed. These were ideological at- 
tempts to “codify” war. 

In general outline the “retargeting” doctrine thus hardly 
differed from former military-theoretical guidelines, although 
it had nuances of its own. It laid special emphasis on the 
destruction of the enemy’s military installations, which the 
American ideologists call a strategy of ‘‘counter-strength”, 
as distinct from ‘‘guaranteed destruction”, by which they 
imply a massive nuclear-missile strike, in other words, a 
strike at cities. One can hardly question the weight of the 
arguments that compelled the Pentagon to renounce the 
doctrine of ‘‘guaranteed destruction”, arguments that the 
former US Secretary of Defence Schlessinger quite frankly 
spoke about. At a hearing before a Senate subcommittee on 
March 4, 1974, he admitted that after the Soviet Union had 
built up a counter-deterrent, guaranteed destruction became 
a logically untenable threat. * 

Nonetheless, some American military theorists and ideolo- 
gists, who articulate the interests of aggressive imperialist 
circles, refuse to relinquish entirely their adventurist doc- 
trines calling for preparations for a nuclear war. Essentially 
speaking, the proponents of the “retargeting” doctrine con- 
tend that the USA must be prepared to fight limited nuclear 
wars of a world war. And all this for the sake cf ‘“flexibili- 
ty”. 


* US-USSR Strategic Policies. Hearing Before the Subcommittee 
on Arms Control, International Law and Organisation of the Com- 
mittee on Forcign Relations, US Senate, 93rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
March 4, 1974, Washington, 1974. 
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To prove the need for a strategy of “retargeting”, the 
American military theorists contend that the US capability 
to conduct “limited” nuclear wars enhances the effect of 
“containment” and, consequently, strengthens international 
stability. Actually, this theory, which preaches that nuclear 
weapons may be used, erodes the distinct boundary between 
conventional and nuclear war and creates the illusion that 
wars involving the use of nuclear weapons are justifiable. 
The American researcher Barry Carter was right when he 
wrote that in fact the “retargeting” doctrine has the “ten- 
dency to reduce the inhibitions against the use of nuclear 
weapons—in effect, to lower the ‘nuclear threshold’ ”’. * 

In the American Defence Department it is maintained 
that the retargeting of US strategic offensive arms will cost 
relatively little—about 100 million dollars.** But if one 
adds up the money spent in the USA to achieve much- 
sought “flexibility” in questions of nuclear strategy as a 
whole, the picture of expenditures becomes much more im- 
pressive. A sort of tradition has taken shape in the United 
States: military spending has been climbing steadily ever 
since the Pentagon adopted the “limited war” doctrine. Bar- 
ry Carter lists the programmes put into effect by the Pen- 
tagon to build the material basis for “flexibility”. These 
include increasing the accuracy of the Minuteman-III in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles, the development of a more 
powerful warhead for them, increasing the accuracy of sub- 
marine-based ballistic missiles, and the advanced develop- 
ment of terminally guided manoeuvrable re-entry vehicles 
for ICMBs and SLBMs, and the development of an entirely 
new type of intercontinental ballistic missile. 

“Retargeting” thus does not relax but, on the contrary, 
encourages the strategic arms race with all the attendant 
pernicious consequences. 

A theory that has had a fairly long life in the United 
States is that a “limited war” is justified as a lesser evil 
than a global war. Hans Morgenthau, for instance, writes 
that ‘‘a foreign policy which shies’ away from the risk of 
limited war and thereby brings on an all-out nuclear con- 
flict is morally inferior to a foreign policy which faces that 


* Scientific American, May 1974, p. 30. 
** US-USSR Strategic Policies. 
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risk”. * “Ethical” arguments of this sort are used in the USA 
to substantiate the much lauded ‘‘counter-strength” strategy 
in the context of the doctrine of “retargeting”. 

Actually, the “lesser evil” doctrine is extremely danger- 
ous. A boundary between nuclear wars of differing inten- 
sity can be delineated only speculatively, only as a piece 
of purely abstract theoretical juggling. Actually, this bound- 
ary cannot be other than conditional, unstable and mobile. 
Once used, nuclear weapons spark a chain reaction, which, 
because of the nature of modern weaponry and, particular- 
ly, in view of the circumstance that the Pentagon has adopt- 
ed a doctrine envisaging direct participation of strategic 
forces in a “limited war’, can get out of hand completely 
and spread swiftly. In the opinion of Professor Stanley Hoff- 
man of Harvard University, there is no guarantee 
that, once started, a “limited” nuclear war can be con- 
tained. ** 

The arguments of some American theorists about the 
“greater” or “lesser” evil of war involving the use of weap- 
ons of mass annihilation spring from the pessimistic thought 
that a nuclear conflict is inevitable. The idea of one form 
of “limited” nuclear war or another is thus at variance with 
peaceful coexistence, with a policy of strengthening inter- 
national stability and consolidating the foundations of world 
peace. War must be outlawed, writes Professor Karl 
W. Deutsch of Harvard University, and “this must be done 
substantially within the rest of this century, if all-out nu- 
clear war is not to abolish the whole vulnerable civilisation 
of cities and factories on which our lives depend”. *** 

The whole practice of international relations testifies to 
the fact that inter-state problems can be settled construc- 
tively only by entirely renouncing all forms of nuclear 
wars. 

During the presidential election campaign in 1976 spokes- 
men of the US administration were clearly under pressure 
from the reactionary elements in the Pentagon when they 
spoke of replacing the term “detente” by a slogan calling 
for peace through strength. Despite its lip-service, this slogan 


* Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics in the 20th Century, Vol. III, 
Chicago, 1962, p. 17. 
** Newsweek, May 6, 1974, p. 49. 
*** Karl W. Deutsch, The Analysis of International Relations, 
Englewood Cliffs, 1968, p. 47. 
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was reminiscent of the doctrines current in the West during 
the cold war years, and in fact constituted an attempt to 
give a face-lift to the old “positions of strength” political 
guidelines. This sort of rehash could hardly benefit world 
peace and security. 

The adversaries of detente in the USA are vehement in 
their attacks on the strategic arms limitation talks and, in 
particular, the Soviet-US Vladivostok summit of 1974. 

One of the first to attack the Vladivostok accord was 
the above-mentioned Senator Henry M. Jackson, who in De- 
cember 1974 published a memorandum on this score, claim- 
ing that the Vladivostok understanding had established an 
unnecessarily high limitation ceiling. The situation is para- 
doxical indeed: Jackson is known in the US Congress as 
a long-standing proponent of the arms race—suffice it to 
note that in the period from 1963 to 1970 he was a member 
of various Senate committees and subcommittees in which 
he opposed any attempt to limit the deployment of the 
anti-ballistic missile defence systems; * he attacked the Vla- 
divostok understanding on the allegation that it was not 
radical enough. 

The emotional hue of statements of this kind must not 
delude anybody. The facade of “‘left” opposition camouflages 
attempts to disrupt any realistic steps towards curbing the 
arms race. When the Soviet proposals for general and com- 
plete disarmament, whose attainment remains the immutable 
goal of Soviet foreign policy, were debated in the United 
Nations, sceptics in the West claimed that that approach 
was unfeasible because it was too radical, but today sceptic- 
ism is levelled at partial steps towards a limitation of ar- 
maments. In the actual conditions of the struggle to curb 
the arms race, when every step in this area requires a huge 
effort at persevering and, as a rule, drawn-out negotiations 
at which a wide spectrum of factors influencing the strategic 
situation has to be taken into account—this was how the 
Vladivostok understandings were reached—Senator Jack- 
son’s attacks are designed to cut short any constructive prog- 
Tess towards disarmament. 

Also meriting attention is the circumstance that in the 
West many sincere proponents of disarmament have like- 
wise made pronouncements that outwardly resemble this 


* B. Adams, Ballistic Missile Defence, New York, 1971. 
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approach. Although the motivations of such pronouncements 
may differ fundamentally from the inner logic of Jackson's 
Stance, they can only harm the difficult matter of limiting 
strategic arms at a period when the prospect of success has 
appeared as a result of the joint efforts of the Soviet and 
US governments. 

Unfortunately, it must be noted that some actions by the 
US administration clearly conflict with the aims and tasks 
of the Soviet-US strategic arms limitation talks. Among 
these actions is the continued growth of the military bud- 
get, which has now reached record dimensions. This does 
not contribute towards stability on the international scene. 
On the contrary, it catalyses tension and creates distrust, 
which is what should be avoided. 

Relaxation of international tension and progress in peace- 
ful cooperation between countries with different social systems 
require a critical analysis of the different bourgeois doctrines 
and theories that clash with the policy of detente, with 
the policy of improving Soviet-American relations, which 
is a vital element of the entire process of improving the 
international climate in line with the basic interests of all 
nations. 

Soviet people regard the efforts to establish peaceful, 
mutually beneficial relations between the USSR and the 
USA as a fundamental, long-term policy based on the solid 
foundation of the actual desires of the two countries. 

In spite of what the bourgeois ideologists and theorists 
say, detente is not dictated by situation considerations. Un- 
derlying it are objective laws such as the growing interna- 
tionalisation of world economic relations and the need for 
broader cooperation among states in solving global problems, 
for instance, the intelligent exploitation of natural resources, 
protection of the natural environment, the peaceful explo- 
ration of outer space, and the fight against diseases that 
still remain to be conquered. 

The steps taken by the USA to normalise relations with 
the Soviet Union are motivated by, among other things, fac- 
tors of American reality. While formerly it was believed 
that the arms race would undermine the Soviet economy, 
today the multi-billion expenditures on armaments are re- 
garded as excessive even in Washington in view of the in- 
creasing economic stagnation in the West, the crisis of 
capitalism’s monetary-financial system and the soaring in- 
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flation. The most important problem that can be effectively 
resolved on the plane of peaceful coexistence is the elimina- 
tion of the danger of war. 

Detente is inseparable from commercial and economic re- 
lations firmly based on equality between nations and con- 
structive cooperation among them in the peaceful settlement 
of conflict situations, from the present efforts to bridle the 
arms race and remove the danger of war. The attempts to 
cast doubt on these and other fundamental elements of de- 
tente can only lead to a revival of the cold war. This is 
shown by the above-mentioned ideological concepts linked 
with the American ‘‘balance of power” and “limited war” 
doctrines. Those American theorists who seek to foment con- 
flicts belween countries in order to benefit from tension in 
some regions of the world, make no secret of the fact that 
they are computing the pros and cons of conducting “limit- 
ed” nuclear wars of varying scale. They endeavour to revive 
a discriminatory approach to commercial and economic re- 
lations and by their actions undermine many of the prin- 
ciples recorded in Soviet-US documents signed over the past 
few years. In these documents the two countries declared 
that they would proceed from the common determination 
that in the nuclear age there was no alternative to conduct- 
ing their mutual relations on the basis of peaceful coexis- 
tence, for the maintenance of relations between them, that 
they would refrain from the threat or use of force in their 
relations with each other, that they would act in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the development of situations capable of 
causing the danger of a nuclear conflict, that they would 
always show restraint in their mutual reliations and would 
be prepared to conduct talks and settle differences by peace- 
ful means. 


In an article printed in Pravda on April 2, 1976, Academi- 
cian G. A. Arbatov wrote: “For the CPSU and the Soviet 
government it was not unexpected that it did not prove to 
be simple to improve relations with the USA, that each step 
forward requires a sharp struggle against the opponents 


of detente, that many difficulties arise on the road to 
detente.” 
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There is, therefore, all the more reason to place a high 
evaluation on the positive results of the process of restruc- 
turing Soviet-American relations in recent years. 

However, the Carter Administration, which assumed office 
in January 1977, verbally recognised the need for better 
Soviet-US relations but in fact showed no readiness to 
achieve mutually acceptable understandings on many con- 
crete issues. Washington has recognised the axiom that in 
the nuclear age there is no alternative to peaceful co- 
existence and detente, but in practice the USA and its 
NATO allies are continuing to whip up the arms race. This 
is fraught with a grave threat to the entire course of the 
development of international relations. 


STRUGGLE 
FOR SECURITY 
IN EUROPE 


The idea of collective security is particularly attractive 
in Europe by virtue of the role that that continent has 
played in world history. 

Two circumstances come strikingly to the fore when one 
studies the history of the European peoples. Europe is one 
of the centres of world civilisation. On the other hand, for 
centuries Europe has been the battlefield of innumerable 
wars that took millions of lives. Nearly 14 million people 
died in Kuropean battles in the seventeenth-nineteenth cen- 
turies. In the twentieth century the two world wars that 
stormed across the world likewise broke out in Europe, cost- 
ing mankind 65 million lives. 

The wars in Europe inflicted colossal losses on the Soviet 
people, too. Suffice it to recall the 20 millions who died 
during the Great Patriotic War, and the thousands of Soviet 
towns and villages destroyed by the fascist invaders. 

Today, in the age of nuclear-missile weapons, a war in 
Europe would bring incalculable suffering to the peoples 
and wipe out entire countries. 

Although recent years have witnessed some profound pos- 
itive changes, Europe continues to be in need of durable 
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peace, of an effective system of collective security as a 
dependable barrier to cataclysms. 

Throughout its history the Soviet Union has vigorously 
championed the creation of an effective system of European 
security. This orientation of Soviet foreign policy is parti- 
cularly pronounced today. 

In the 1960s and 1970s the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries came forward with highly important ini- 
tiatives for the settlement of the problems of European 
security. 

A far-ranging programme for the creation of a reliable 
system of European security was adopted by the 23rd Con- 
gress of the CPSU in the spring of 1966. Later, on July 5, 
1966, the Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation adopted the Declaration on Streng- 
thening Peace and Security in Europe at its sitting in Bu- 
charest. 

The Bucharest Declaration is a long-term programme en- 
visaging the settlement of fundamental issues of vital signi- 
ficance to peace and security in Europe. The Declaration 
states: “The European security problem can be solved by 
the concerted efforts of the European states and all social 
forces that stand for peace, regardless of ideological views, 
religious and other beliefs.” It contains a concrete proposal 
for achieving that goal. At Bucharest the Political Consulta- 
tive Committee declared itself in favour of convening a Eu- 
ropean conference to consider all the questions related to 
the creation of a system of international security in Europe 
and the establishment of cooperation among European na- 
tions, 

The Conference of European Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in Karlovy Vary in April 1967 was a major step in 
the efforts of the socialist countries to assure security in 
Europe. At this conference it was noted that in Europe the 
Situation was, on the whole, favourable for peace and co- 
operation among countries, and the tasks of the struggle 
for European security were specified. 

At a meeting in Budapest on March 17, 1969, the Warsaw 
Treaty member-states adopted a statement in which they 
called upon all European nations to begin the practical pre- 
parations for a European conference. 

This proposal of the socialist states was met with inter- 
est and understanding in Europe. On May 9, 1969 the go- 
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vernment of Finland sent a memorandum to all the Euro- 
pean countries and also to the USA and Canada declaring 
that it was prepared to play host to a European conference 
in Helsinki. 

When it was clear that developments were leading towards 
the convocation of a European conference, the Foreign Mi- 
nisters of seven socialist countries conferred in Prague on 
October 30-31, 1969 and put forward concrete proposals for 
the organisation of such a conference and for its agenda. 

On December 3-4, 1969, leaders of socialist countries met 
in Moscow and expressed their satisfaction that the proposals 
of the socialist states for a European conference were win- 
ning growing support and emphasised that the socialist com- 
munity would continue its efforts to make peaceful coexis- 
tence a universal norm of relations between European coun- 
tries with different social systems. 

At the conference of Foreign Ministers of the Warsaw 
Treaty member-states in Budapest in June 1970 a decision 
was adopted on further steps to ensure the convocation and 
success of a European conference. 

On November 25, 1970, the government of Finland sent 
a memorandum to 35 countries in which it proposed Helsinki 
as the venue of the preliminary consultations among diplo- 
matic or special representatives on the organisation of the 
conference. At its meeting in Berlin on December 2, 1970, 
the Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation welcomed this Finnish initiative and declared 
that its member-states would participate in these meetings, 
whose purpose was to help pave the way to a European con- 
ference. 

In Bucharest on February 18-19, 1971, a conference of 
Warsaw Treaty Foreign Ministers noted that bilateral con- 
tacts between nations had created the conditions for beginn- 
ing multilateral preparations for a European conference. 

European security was high on the list of questions re- 
viewed at the historic 24th Congress of the CPSU. The 
Peace Programme adopted by that congress formulated the 
following tasks: 

“To proceed from the final recognition of the territorial 
changes that took place in Europe as a result of the Second 
World War. To bring about a radical turn towards detente 
and peace on this continent. To ensure the convocation 
and success of a European conference. 
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“To do everything to ensure collective security in Euro- 
e.”” * 

In combination with the other points of that program- 
me, these tasks became the main orientation of Soviet 
foreign policy in its drive to strengthen and promote peace- 
ful cooperation among the European nations. 

The Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Treaty member- 
states adopted an important document, the Declaration on 
Peace, Security and Cooperation in Europe, at a meeting of 
the Political Consultative Committee in Prague in January 
1972. In this Declaration the participants declared that 
they were in favour of “the speediest holding of a Euro- 
pean conference on security and cooperation in which all 
the European states and also the USA and Canada would 
take part on an equal footing”. The Prague Declaration 
enunciated the principles on which European security and 
the relations among the European nations could be founded: 
inviolability of frontiers, non-use of force, peaceful coexis- 
tence, goodneighbourly relations and cooperation in the in- 
terests of peace, mutually beneficial relations, disarmament, 
and the strengthening of the United Nations in accordance 
with the provisions of its Charter. 

The steps taken to expand bilateral relations between the 
Soviet Union and West European countries helped to nor- 
malise the international situation in Europe and strengthen 
the foundation of European security. 

A major role was played here by the improvement of re- 
lations between the USSR and France, which in 1966 with- 
drew from the NATO military organisation and demanded 
an end to the presence of NATO forces, military institutions 
and bases on its territory. 

A change took place in the relations between the USSR 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. The turning point 
in these relations was the Soviet-FRG treaty signed in Mos- 
cow on August 12, 1970, in which the two countries declared 
that “they have no territorial claims against anyone and 
will not advance such claims in the future’. Pledging that 
they would refrain from the threat or use of force in their 
mutual relations, the USSR and the FRG undertook “un- 
failingly to respect the territorial integrity of all states in 
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* 24th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1974, p. 37. 
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Europe in their present frontiers” and to regard these fron- 
tiers ‘as inviolable now and in the future’. Together with 
the treaty between the FRG and Poland of December 7, 
41970, and the Treaty on the Principles of Relations Between 
the GDR and the FRG of December 21, 1972, the Soviet- 
FRG treaty, formalising the inviolability of the postwar fron- 
tiers in Europe, is an important element of the system of 
commitments underlying the present peaceful relations 
among European nations. The FRG-Czechoslovak treaty of 
December 11, 1973, nullified the Munich diktat and all the 
consequences springing from it. 

The improvement of the general international situation 
made it possible to settle the question of West Berlin, which 
had been a source of friction in Europe for a long time. 
This settlement, achieved as a result of successive Soviet 
initiatives and considerable effort on the part of all the 
countries concerned is formalised by a series of agreements 
operating together and in parallel. 

First, on September 3, 1971, after almost 17 months of 
difficult negotiations, the USSR, the USA, France and Bri- 
tain signed a quadripartite agreement on West Berlin. The 
pivotal element of this agreement, as of the entire set 
of understandings on this question, is the recognition that 
West Berlin does not belong to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The agreement envisages an end to illegal FRG 
activity in the city, activity that was the principal cause 
of complications in that region. 

Further, the four powers agreed to refrain from the use 
or threat of force in West Berlin and to settle all disputes 
exclusively by peaceful means. It was agreed that the ob- 
taining situation, as recorded in the quadripartite agreement, 
would not be modified unilaterally. 

The appendices to this agreement settle the questions of 
transit between West Berlin and the FRG across GDR ter- 
ritory, communication between West Berlin and the GDR, 
and the expansion of West Berlin’s telephone, telegraph and 
other links with the rest of the world. It was understood 
that concrete agreements on these questions would be ne- 
gotiated between the GDR and the FRG, and also between 
the GDR and the West Berlin Senate. 

Moreover, the quadripartite agreement covered questions 
related to foreign representation of the interests of West 
Berlin and its permanent residents, the procedure for trips 
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abroad by West Berliners, and the Soviet Consulate-Gener- 
al, the Bureau of Soviet Foreign Trade Associations, the 
Aeroflot offices and Soviet interests in West Berlin. 

Second, on December 17, 1971, the GDR and the FRG 
signed an agreement on the transit of civilians and freight 
between West Berlin and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Under the terms of the agreement universally accepted 
norms are applied to transit across the GDR. 

Third, on December 20, 1971, the GDR and the West 
Berlin Senate signed an agreement to facilitate and improve 
passenger communication and visits of West Berliners to 
the GDR, and also on an exchange of territory in order 
to settle the problem of enclaves. 

However, it cannot be ignored that some of the signator- 
ies of the agreement on West Berlin are far from doing 
everything to fulfil that agreement. The Soviet stand is 
that the agreement must be carried out in full. As Leonid 
Brezhnev pointed out, the USSR wants West Berlin to live 
a tranquil and normal life. 

In the Soviet statement on relations with the FRG of 
May 22, 1976, it is noted: “Essentially, the quadripartite 
agreement is oriented on normal, goodneighbourly relations 
of the FRG with the Soviet Union, the GDR and other 
socialist countries. This, and only this, is the context in 
which the agreemnet can function successfully. This should 
not be forgotten by those politicians who urge testing the 
strength of the quadripartite agreement, who continue to 
regard West Berlin as a convenient instrument for a return 
to the political criteria and guidelines of past years.” 

In Europe the democratic forces coming out in support 
of an effective system of European security and mutually 
beneficial cooperation among European nations have grown 
perceptibly more active during the past decade. The year 
1966 witnessed the convocation of a World Peace Assembly 
in Berlin and a Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe in Vienna. Three consultative meetings of represen- 
tatives of European public opinion on questions of security 
were held in Brussels in the period from mid-1971 to Ja- 
nuary 1972. These meetings paved the way for a broader 
forum, the Assembly of Representatives of Public Opinion 
for European Security and Cooperation, that was held in 
early June 1972 in Brussels. It was attended by nearly 1,000 
People from all the European countries, who unanimously 
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declared themselves in favour of a European conference 
and pledged to help prepare such a conference. 

The situation in Europe and in the world as a whole 
was changing to the obvious detriment of the adversaries 
of detente. This allowed Leonid Brezhnev to draw the fol- 
lowing conclusion in March 1972: “Europe is, as it were, 
entering a new stage. The ideas of peace, security and the 
development of broad and varied cooperation are gaining 
acknowledgement and support from a growing number of 
countries. The peace initiatives of the socialist countries have 
helped to create a situation in which it has become possible 
to consider the questions of security and cooperation in Eu- 
rope in practical terms. The solution of these problems is 
a task of historic magnitude.” * 

The preparations for the European Conference on Secur- 
ity and Cooperation entered a practical stage when represen- 
tatives of 33 European states,** the USA and Canada met 
for multilateral consultations in Helsinki on November 22, 
1972. These consultations continued with intervals until the 
beginning of June 1973. 

As a result it was agreed to recommend an agenda con- 
sisting of the following four points: 

1) questions related to European security; 

2) cooperation in the economic, scientific and technical 
fields and in environmental protection; 

3) cooperation in the humanitarian and other fields; 

4) steps to be taken after the conference. 

Moreover, it was agreed to hold the conference in three 
stages. This made it possible to go deep into the questions 
on the agenda, on whose decision the future of the European 
continent depended to a large extent, and to take the atti- 
tude of the participating states more fully into account in 
the final documents. 

At the conference decisions were passed by consensus. 

The first stage, attended by representatives of 33 Euro- 
pean nations, the USA and Canada, was held at Foreign 
Ministers level in Helsinki on July 3-7, 1973. 

At the conference the socialist countries acted with ini- 
tiative. 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1976, p. 24. 
** Albania was the only European country to refuse to join in 
these consultations. 
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On the agenda’s first point the Soviet delegation sub- 
mitted a document of paramount importance—the draft of 
a General Declaration on the Foundations of European Sec- 
urity and the Principles of Relations Between States in 
Europe. The Soviet Union proposed that the participating 
nations should solemnly declare that they would respect 
and strictly observe in their mutual relations the following 
principles: sovereign equality; refraining from the threat 
or use of force in order to exclude war from the life of the 
European nations as a means of settling international dis- 
putes; inviolability of frontiers; territorial integrity of all 
the states in their present-day boundaries; peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes; non-interference in internal affairs, which 
implies respect for the political, economic and cultural foun- 
dations of other states; respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, including the right to religious belief; 
equal rights and the right of nations to decide their own 
destiny and establish the social system and choose the form 
of administration they consider expedient and necessary; 
cooperation among states with the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security and promoting economic, 
social, cultural, scientific, technical and trade relations on 
the basis of sovereign equality and non-interference; fulfil- 
ment in good faith of obligations under international law. 

The delegations of the GDR and Hungary jointly sub- 
mitted detailed proposals on the promotion of cooperation 
in the economic, trade, scientific and technical fields and 
also in environmental protection. The Bulgarian and Polish 
delegations submitted the draft of a document on the guide- 
lines of cultural cooperation, contacts and exchanges of in- 
formation. The Czechoslovak delegation proposed the estab- 
lishment of a Consultative Committee on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe with the function of monitoring the ful- 
filment of the conference decisions, working out new me- 
thods of implementing these decisions, preparing and con- 
vening subsequent European conferences and considering the 
ways and means of further strengthening security in Euro- 
pe. 
On the whole, a constructive atmosphere reigned at the 
first stage of the European Conference in Helsinki. In 
many respects, the proposals of the socialist countries gave 
a sound orientation for the elaboration of joint final do- 
cuments. 
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When the International Lenin Prize was presented to him 
on July 11, 1973, Leonid Brezhnev said: “... we are con- 
vinced that the draft ‘General Declaration on the Founda- 
tions of European Security and the Principles of Relations 
Between States in Europe” submitted in Helsinki by the 
Soviet Union in agreement with the fraternal countries, and 
the proposals made by our friends and allies in agreement 
with us can become an effective vehicle for the achievement 
of the historical aim of turning Europe into a continent of 
lasting peace”.* Proposals were submitted by other partici- 
pating states, notably France, Britain, the FRG, Italy, and 
Canada. 

The conference’s second stage took place in Geneva from 
August 29, 1973, to June 21, 1975, ie., with intervals last- 
ing almost two years. The main objective of this stage was 
to draft documents on all points on the agenda and sub- 
mit them for approval by the conference’s third, conclud- 
ing stage. The representatives attending this stage were ap- 
pointed by the Foreign Ministers of the participating na- 
tions. 

The organisational structure of the second stage showed 
the complexity and large volume of the work accomplished 
by that forum. The Coordination Committee, consisting of 
the heads of delegations of the participating states, was the 
nerve centre of the work of all the agencies of the con- 
ference’s second stage. This committee set up three com- 
missions: 1) on problems of security, 2) on economic ques- 
tions, and 3) on humanitarian questions. Under these com- 
missions there were 11 subcommissions. In addition, the 
Coordination Committee set up a working group to consider 
the steps to be taken after the conference. Also, there were 
groups on some organisational and financial questions. 

The Geneva talks involved painstaking day-to-day work, 
whose difficulty was due to the need to coordinate the atti- 
tudes of all the 35 participating states. But there were dif- 
ficulties of a different kind, springing chiefly from the at- 
tempts of some Western countries to present obviously un- 
realistic demands. However, in the long run all the obstacles 
were surmounted and the tasks facing the conference’s se- 
cond stage were successfully fulfilled on the basis of co- 
ordinated decisions. 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, p. 208. 
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Much was done by the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries to ensure the success of the conference. Suffice 
it to mention the meetings held in this period by Soviet 
leaders with the leaders of some of the participating states. 

The work in Geneva was fostered also by a conference 
of the Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative Committee in 
Warsaw on April 17-18, 1974. The communique that was. 
published stated that it was the purpose of the conference to 
turn Europe into a region of genuinely equal cooperation 
among nations, and that the attempts to erect artificial bar- 
riers, protract the work of the conference and divert it from 
fulfilling the tasks facing it were inconsistent with the noble 
aims for which it was being convened. The PCC called upon 
governments and political leaders to contribute to the con- 
ference’s success. 

On June 19, 1975, the Coordination Committee of the 
conference’s second stage in Geneva passed a decision con- 
firming that the concluding stage would open in Helsinki on 
July 30 of the same year. On July 21 the Coordination 
Committee approved the Final Act, which included 
documents on all the four points on the agenda. The 
successful completion of the second stage meant that another 
step had been taken towards detente. 

At its summit level the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe was held on July 30-August 1, 1975. 
It completed its work with the solemn adoption of the Fi- 
nal Act. Let us briefly examine the main elements of this 
document. 

The central place in it is held by the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples Guiding Relations Between Participating States. At 
the Helsinki Conference Leonid Brezhnev assessed this De- 
claration, saying: ‘Relations between participating states 
have been placed on the solid basis of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are to determine rules of conduct in relations 
between them. These are the principles of peaceful coexis- 
tence for which V. I. Lenin, the founder of the Soviet state, 
fought with such determination and consistency and for 
which our people are fighting to this day.” * 

The Declaration of Principles is the point of departure of 
the conference. In keeping with the provisions of the UN 
Charter it specifies the principles recorded in it as applicable 
to the European continent. 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1976, p. 579. 
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Altogether there are ten principles. 

1. Sovereign equality, respect for the rights inherent in 
sovereignty. This provision mirrors one of the cardinal res- 
ults of the conference, namely, the recognition that nobody 
can, under the pretext of foreign policy considerations, at- 
tempt to dictate to other nations how they should arrange 
their internal affairs. 

2. Refraining from the threat or use of force. In their 
mutual relations, as well as in their international relations 
in general, the participating states will refrain from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations and 
with the Declaration of Principles. 

3. Inviolability of frontiers. The participating states re- 
gard as inviolable all one another’s frontiers as well as the 
frontiers of all states in Europe and therefore they will 
refrain now and in the future from assaulting these fron- 
tiers. They will also refrain from any demand for, or act 
of, seizure and usurpation of part or all of the territory of 
any participating state. 

4, Territorial integrity of states. Observance of this prin- 
ciple signifies, in particular, that no action may be taken 
to partition or partially or entirely break the territorial in- 
tegrity or political unity of sovereign and independent states, 
that no action may be taken which constitutes a direct 
or indirect measure of force or incitement with the object 
of injuring or undermining the territorial integrity and po- 
litical unity of the participating states. 

5. Peaceful settlement of disputes. All disputes between 
the participating states will be settled by peaceful means 
in such a manner as not to endanger international peace, 
security, and justice. For this purpose they will use such 
means as negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbit- 
ration, and judicial settlement. 

Experience shows that the absolute majority of disputes 
are settled by negotiation, which, needless to say, does not 
tule out the employment of other methods. This principle, 
therefore, contains the provision that states may voluntarily 
choose the ways and means of settling disputes. 

6. Non-interference in internal affairs. The participating 
states will refrain from any intervention, direct or indirect, 
individual or collective, in the internal or external affairs 
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falling within the domestic jurisdiction of another par- 
ticipating state. Accordingly they will, inter alia, refrain 
from direct or indirect assistance to terrorist activities, 
or to subversive or other activities directed towards the 
violent overthrow of the regime of another participating 
state. 

7. Respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
including the freedom of thought, conscience, religion or 
belief. In the field of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms the participating states will act in conformity with 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations and with the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. They will also fulfil their obligations as set forth in 
the international declarations and agreements in this field, 
including, inter alia, the International Covenant on Human 
Rights, by which they may be bound. (In the case of the 
USSR it is a signatory of the International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights and the International Pact 
on Civil and Political Rights. Moreover, it has approved a 
number of UN Declarations concerning human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peo- 
ples, the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, the Declaration on Social Progress 
and Development, and on the Rights of the Child.) 

8. Equal rights and self-determination of peoples. The 
participating states will respect the equal rights of peoples 
and their right to self-determination, acting at all times in 
conformity with the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and with the relevant norms of inter- 
national law, including those relating to territorial integrity 
of states. From this it follows that the definition of this 
principle in the Declaration cannot be interpreted as opposed 
to the principle of the territorial integrity of states. 

9. Cooperation among states. This principle provides that 
in developing their cooperation as equals, the participating 
states will promote mutual understanding and confidence, 
friendly and goodneighbourly relations among themselves, 
international peace, security and justice, improve the well- 
being of peoples and contribute to the fulfilment of their 
aspirations, narrow the differences in the levels of economic 
development and, inter alia, take into account the interests 
of developing countries throughout the world. 
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This is the first international document to define the 
purposes of international cooperation in such great detail. 

10. Fulfilment in good faith of obligations under inter- 
national law. The purpose of this provision is to ensure the 
full observance of generally recognised principles and rules 
of modern international law and to consolidate the treaty 
relations between participating states consistent with the 
interests of world peace and security. 

The principles adopted by the conference are an import- 
ant factor helping to strengthen peace and security in Europe 
and the world as a whole. They reaffirm the judicial 
force of the relevant provisions in the bilateral inter-state 
treaties and other documents signed over the past few years 
by the Soviet Union with France, the FRG, the USA, Brit- 
ain, Italy, Canada and other countries. Implementation of 
these principles will help to create in Europe an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and confidence in the free, independent and 
peaceful development of each country. 

Also of consequence is that by according paramount im- 
portance to these principles the Declaration leaves no room 
for attempts to speak of the subordination of any single 
principle to any other or of their ‘interrelation’, under 
which one or another principle loses its independent sig- 
nificance and opens a loophole for their emasculation and 
possible violation. 

The Final Act includes the Document on Confidence- 
Building Measures and Certain Aspects of Security and Dis- 
armament. Drawn up with the active participation of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist states, its purpose is to 
facilitate the elimination of causes of tension, build up con- 
fidence between the participating states and help reduce 
the danger of a military conflict breaking out between 
them. 

The significance of the decisions adopted at the conference 
ranges far beyond the boundaries of Europe. These deci- 
sions are consonant with the vital interests of the peoples 
in other parts of the world and testify, in particular, to the 
fact that the Final Act contains a section devoted to ques- 
tions relating to security and cooperation in the Mediter- 
ranean, where a tense situation still exists. The participat- 
ing states declared their intention of maintaining and am- 
plifying the contacts and dialogues initiated by the conference 
with the non-participating Mediterranean states in order 
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to strengthen security and peaceful cooperation in that 
region. 

A section of the Final Act is devoted to cooperation in 
the field of economics, of science and technology and of 
the environment. 

This document formulates a comprehensive programme 
for the promotion of trade and industrial cooperation and 
the fulfilment of large-scale projects of common interest. 
A point that must be made is that the Final Act recognises 
that most-favoured-nation status contributes to the expan- 
sion of trade. The document clearly defines the areas for 
major projects—exchanges of electric energy in Europe, co- 
operation in research into new energy sources, development 
of road networks and the establishment of a coherent nav- 
igable network in Europe. 

The conference's decisions on scientific and technological 
cooperation are of great importance. Their purpose is to 
create the conditions for the fullest utilisation of the con- 
certed efforts of scientists and specialists of different coun- 
tries to elaborate the most promising areas of science and 
technology: high energy physics, application of achievements 
of chemistry in industry, construction and agriculture, in- 
creasing agricultural output, and so on. 

The conference mapped out a comprehensive programme 
of cooperation also in environmental protection. This is of 
immense significance to the European countries, where vari- 
ous causes have led to signs that natural resources, chiefly, 
the soil, forests and fresh water, are diminishing. 

The conference’s decisions on economic, scientific, techno- 
logical and environmental problems open up wide prospects 
for further qualitative changes in the development and 
deepening of cooperation in these fields on both a bilateral 
and a multilateral basis. Specifically, they create the pre- 
conditions for finding the basis for constructive, equal and 
mutually beneficial relations between European trade and 
economic organisations, chiefly between the Council for Mu- 
tual Economic Assistance and the Common Market. 

The section on cooperation in the humanitarian and other 
fields creates the prerequisites for a substantial expansion 
of cooperation in the fields of culture, education, informa- 
tion and contacts. Such cooperation in keeping with the laws 
and traditions of each country will help to promote under- 
Standing between the nations of Europe. 
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The conference decisions envisage the spread of coopera- 
tion to areas where it was inconceivable during the cold 
war years. For instance, provision is made for broader con- 
tacts between people and organisations and exchanges of in- 
formation in the interests of peace and friendship. 

Cooperation in the field of information in accordance 
with the Final Act and on the basis of peaceful coexistence 
presupposes the elimination of a survival of past years 
such as psychological warfare, which spells out the use of 
the mass media to aggravate relations between states, and 
the conduct of subversive activities and incitement. 

Under the heading “Follow-up to the Conference”, the 
Final Act records the resolve of the participating states to 
continue the multilateral process initiated by the conference. 
It was agreed that meetings of representatives of the 35 
participating states would be organised after the conference, 
and that the first of these meetings would be held in Bel- 
grade in 1977 at the level of representatives appointed by 
Foreign Ministers. 

The results of the European Conference, embodied in the 
Final Act adopted at summit level in Helsinki, are a care- 
fully weighed balance of the interests of all the participat- 
ing states. There were no victors or vanquished, winners or 
losers. The success of the conference was welcomed by 
world public opinion, chiefly by the European peoples who 
want peace. The conference was a great triumph of reason, 
a gain by everybody cherishing world peace and security. 

Leonid Brezhnev spoke highly of the results of the Euro- 
pean Conference at the Berlin Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of Europe, noting: “The Conference’s Final 
Act is a rich, multifaceted code for peaceful association and 
cooperation among states. We are striving to implement all 
its provisions. But what we value most highly is that this 
document is directed at achieving a lasting peace in 
Europe.” * 

The positive changes that have taken place in Europe 
during the past few years have made it possible to bring 
up the question of reducing armed forces and armaments 
in Central Europe, where a dangerous confrontation persists 
between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty. 


* Moscow News, No. 27, 1976. 
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Joint diplomatic initiatives by the socialist countries on 
the international scene contributed greatly towards prepar- 
ing the talks on this question. 

For instance, in the Declaration on Peace, Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, adopted by the Warsaw Treaty Po- 
litical Consultative Committee on January 26, 1972, in 
Prague, it is stated that an understanding on a reduction of 
armed forces and armaments in Europe would serve to 
strengthen European security. This Declaration notes that 
the “question of reducing armed forces and armaments in 
Europe, both foreign and national, must be resolved in such 
a manner as to cause no injury to countries that will take 
part in this reduction”. Further, it was stated that it should 
not be the prerogative of existing military-political alliances 
in Europe to consider and determine the ways of resolving 
this question. 

Consultations in preparation for talks on a reduction of 
armed forces and armaments in Europe took place in Vienna 
from January 31 to June 28, 1973. They were attended by 
delegations from 19 countries: the USSR, Poland, the GDR, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, the USA, the 
FRG, Britain, Canada, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Norway, and Denmark. 

From the very beginning these consultations focussed on 
the question of the participants in the reduction of armed 
forces and armaments, in other words, of the states that 
would undertake concrete commitments in this field. This 
question was successfully settled largely on account of the 
positive contribution of the socialist countries. It was agreed 
that 11 countries would take part in a possible reduction 
of armed forces and armaments: the Soviet Union, Poland, 
the GDR and Czechoslovakia, on the one hand, and the USA, . 
Britain, Canada, the FRG, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg, on the other. 

The results of these consultations, which paved the way 
to the Vienna talks, were recorded in a communique issued 
on June 28, 1973. 

First, agreement was reached on the object of negotia- 
tions, namely, a mutual cutback of armed forces and arma- 
ments and related measures in Central Europe. The right to 
participate in the adoption of decisions on the substance of 
the question (by a consensus) is enjoyed by the above- 
named 11 countries, the potential participants in the future 
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agreements. Other states may also participate given the 
consensus of these 11 countries. The other eight participants 
in the Vienna consultations (Bulgaria, Hungary, Greece, 
Denmark, Italy, Norway, Romania and Turkey) will not be 
covered by the future agreements and therefore have a 
special status at the negotiations: while they do not take 
part in passing decisions, they may make their contribution 
to the negotiations by, for example, submitting or circulat- 
ing documents on the questions under discussion. 

Further, it was agreed that the cutback region would 
embrace the territory of seven countries: Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, the FRG, the GDR, Poland and Cze- 
choslovakia. 

The principle underlying all future decisions on the ques- 
tion of a reduction of armed forces and armaments in Cen- 
tral Europe was also adopted. In the communique adopted 
on the closing session of the preparatory consultations it is 
stated that concrete measures must be painstakingly worked 
out relative to volume and time in such a manner that in 
all respects and at any moment they are consistent with 
the principle of non-prejudice to the security of any country. 

All this made it possible to achieve progress at the nego- 
tiations, which, attended by representatives of 19 countries, 
opened in Vienna on October 30, 1973. 

At the outset the socialist countries—the USSR, the GDR, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia—submitted their draft of an 
agreement. This detailed document maps out a concrete pro- 
gramme for a mutual and substantial reduction in the course 
of three years of all types of armed forces and armaments 
in Central Europe (ground forces, air forces and units armed 
with nuclear weapons) by each of the 411 direct participants 
in the negotiations. * Specifically, the draft of the socialist 
countries proposed the following cutbacks: 20,000 effectives 
of each side in 1975, 5 per cent in 1976 and 10 per cent in 
1977. 

This is a realistic and just programme placing equal 
obligations on all the participants and thereby giving each 
prior knowledge of the obligations of all the others. 

The pattern later proposed by the Western countries was 
based entirely on a bloc approach. They suggested establish- 


* The question of reducing naval forces by mutual agreement 
was not considered at the negotiations. 
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ing common collective ceilings for the numerical strength 
of the land forces of both groups in Central Europe by 
“asymmetrical” reductions. Accordingly, reductions would 
first be made by the USSR and the USA, with the USSR 
cutting back nearly 2.5 times more of its forces, including 
combat equipment (tanks), while the combat equipment of 
the USA would not be reduced but “conserved” in West 
European depots. There was not a word in the Western plan 
about the actual reductions the Western participants in the 
negotiations would be prepared to make. Neither was any- 
thing said about a reduction of air forces and of nuclear units, 
or about a reduction of other types of armaments and com- 
bat equipment, except those of the Soviet Union. 

The design behind this plan was to side-step the accept- 
ed principle of non-prejudice to any side and use the Vienna 
negotiations to re-align the balance of strength in Central 
Europe in favour of the West. 

In fact, the “common collective ceilings’ proposed by 
the Western states could not limit armaments, for within 
the framework of these ‘‘ceilings” any country could increase 
the numerical strength of its own ferces at the expense of 
the reductions made by one or several countries. 

The equal cutbacks proposed by the socialist countries 
placed all the direct participants in the negotiations on one 
and the same footing, for each would reduce its forces by 
an equal percentage. However, the Western countries pro- 
posed that the Soviet Union should reduce over two times 
more forces, together with combat equipment, than the USA, 
with the latter’s allies in Central Europe undertaking no 
commitments whatever. 

The plan of the socialist countries is all-embracing in 
the sense that it covers all types of armed forces and ar- 
maments in Central Europe: land forces, air forces, and nu- 
clear and other armaments. The Western plan lays stress 
on a reduction solely of ground forces, and even then, where 
this concerns themselves, only personnel. 

By proposing first a numerically equal and then an equal 
percentage reduction of armed forces and armaments in 
Central Europe, the plan of the socialist countries is aimed 
at improving the situation and further strengthening peace 
and security in that region. The “asymmetrical” reductions 
proposed by the Western countries would, on the contrary, 
tilt the alignment of strength in Central Europe to the detri- 
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ment of the security of the socialist states and, consequent- 
ly, undermine the agreed task of establishing more stable 
relations and strengthening peace and security in Europe. 

The Western states justify their insistence on ‘“asymmet- 
rical” reductions with the argument that there are “‘consid- 
erable imbalances” in the numerical strength of ground 
forces and tanks in Central Europe in favour of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries and that these imbalances must be rectified. 
Essentially speaking, this argument is based on an assess- 
ment of the combat potentialities of NATO and Warsaw 
Treaty forces in Central Europe that takes only one element 
of these forces into account, namely, the land forces. This 
approach cannot be recognised as justified. In comparing the 
military potentials of the states in that region account must 
obviously be taken of all the components of the armed for- 
ces, including ground forces, air forces and units armed 
with nuclear weapons. This is the objective stand of the 
socialist countries at the Vienna talks. 

It is indicative that many Western experts on interna- 
tional affairs and statesmen are coming round to the conclu- 
sion that at present there is an approximate equilibrium of 
strength in Central Europe. This brings out the hollowness 
of the arguments about numerical “imbalances” and buttress- 
es the stand of the socialist countries, which propose an 
equal percentage reduction. 

Further, the West argues that there are “geographical 
imbalances”. It is declared that since the USSR is closer 
to Central Europe than the USA it can bring reinforcements 
to that region more quickly in the event the situation deteri- 
orates. The effects of the reductions, it is claimed, would 
thus be more serious for the Western states and they must 
therefore be given “compensation” in the shape of a larger 
“asymmetrical” reduction of the forces of the socialist coun- 
tries. 

This hypertrophied significance attached to the “geogra- 
phical factor” clearly distorts the actual picture, in which 
there are many other factors. At the preliminary consulta- 
tions, when the underlying decisions on the region of re- 
duction and the direct participants in the talks were adopt- 
ed, account was taken of all factors and not merely of just 
one element arbitrarily picked out of the general context. 

Also, it should not be ignored that by mentioning only 
one circumstance, namely the geographical location of the 
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Soviet Union and the USA relative to Central Europe, the 
Western representatives close their eyes to, among other 
things, the NATO bases close to the region of reduction 
and to the frontiers of socialist countries, the possibility of 
transferring NATO forces from other parts of Europe to 
the continent’s heartland, and the highly developed com- 
munication system in Western Europe. 

Anybody reviewing the Vienna talks will clearly see that 
the socialist countries are following a realistic and flexible 
course with coordinated decisions as their objective. 

In early 1974, when it was found that agreement on a 
broad programme of reductions was still out of sight, they 
suggested agreement on an initial step—a reduction by each 
side of 20,000 men and their combat equipment and ar- 
maments in 1975. This step was proposed outside the general 
plan of reduction as a measure demonstrating that all the 
direct participants in the negotiations were seriously pre- 
pared to resolve the problem facing them. 

When this initiative was declined by the Western states, 
the socialist countries, determined to ensure progress, pro- 
posed that all the 414 direct participants should undertake 
to refrain from increasing the numerical strength of their 
armed forces in the region of reduction while the negotia- 
tions were proceeding. 

In March 1975 the socialist countries introduced additions 
and a more precise wording in their draft agreement in 
order to take the Western stand into account. They said 
they were prepared that the USSR and the USA should 
first reduce their forces and armaments by 10,000 effectives 
in the first half of 1975 and that the other direct participants 
in the negotiations should begin reductions in the second 
half of the year; the FRG and Poland, for instance, should 
reduce their forces by 5,000 effectives each, while the other 
direct participants should each reduce their forces by a 
total of another 5,000 effectives. Further, in 1976 the USSR 
and the USA would commence and complete their reduction 
ahead of the other direct participants. 

Once again the Western states showed they were not pre- 
pared to accept constructive proposals. 

Speaking of the problem of reducing armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe, Leonid Brezhnev said at the 
25th Congress of the CPSU: “The Vienna negotiations on 
this issue have already been going on for more than two 
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years. However, there has been no visible progress. For 
only one reason: the NATO countries refuse to give up try- 
ing to use the negotiations to secure unilateral military 
advantages. For some reason the West wants, and even 
demands, concessions prejudicial to the security of the social- 
ist countries. Yet we have not noticed any inclination on the 
part of the NATO bloc to make similar concessions to the 
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other side. 

Attention is attracted by the fact that NATO has now 
steered towards stepped-up rearmament, the standardisation 
of its armaments and the reorganisation of its military 
structure. Two new American and three new West German 
brigades have been formed in Europe, and General Dynam- 
ics Corporation has been contracted to supply more than 
300 F16 fighter aircraft to Belgium, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Denmark to the tune of two billion dollars. 

During the five years from 1971 to 1975 the military 
expenditures of the NATO countries more than doubled to 
reach a sum exceeding 57,000 million dollars. A further in- 
crease of these countries’ defence budgets was planned in 
order to maintain and even boost the defence efforts of these 
countries. ** 

If one compares these plans with the policy of the West- 
ern states at the Vienna talks one will get the impression 
that they are evading clear-cut commitments. This impres- 
sion hardens when one sees their attempts to adapt the re- 
duction of armed forces and armaments in Central Europe 
to NAYTO’s military-political plans and exempt the FRG 
armed forces, the backbone of that bloc’s military potential, 
from reduction. 

In December 1975 the consistent, realistic attitude of the 
socialist countries compelled the Western participants to 
declare that they were prepared to reduce part of the Amer- 
ican tactical nuclear armament in Central Europe. This - 
mirrored recognition of the validity of the stand adopted by 
the socialist countries, which had from the very beginning 
urged a reduction of all types of armed forces and ar- 
maments, including nuclear weapons. The Western declara- 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 29. 
** NATO Review, Brussels, Vol. 24, No. 1, February 1974. 
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tion injected a new element into their stand. However, it 
does not alter the Western reduction pattern, which is unac- 
ceptable to the socialist countries. As all previous Western 
proposals, it does not provide for a reduction of air forces 
or of armaments and combat equipment; moreover, it does 
not cover the means of delivering nuclear weapons in the 
possession of the troops of other NATO countries in Central 
Europe. 

Despite the difficulty of the issues confronting the Vienna 
talks, the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are 
prepared to work for a constructive settlement of these is- 
sues. The West, it must be borne in mind, is continuing to 
stockpile armaments and develop new kinds and types of 
weapons of mass destruction. This is whipping up the arms 
race, deepening mutual distrust and making it difficult to 
implement disarmament measures. 

At a meeting held in Moscow to mark the 60th anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution Leonid Brezhnev declared: 
“The Soviet Union is effectively ensuring its defence capa- 
bility, but it does not, and will not, seek military super- 
iority over the other side. We do not seek to upset the ap- 
proximate equilibrium of military strength existing at pres- 
ent, say, between East and West in Central Europe, or be- 
tween the USSR and the USA. 

“Needless to say, maintaining the existing equilibrium 
is not an end in itself. We are in favour of starting a down- 
ward turn in the curve of the arms race and gradually seal- 
ing down the level of military confrontation. We want to 
reduce substantially and then eliminate the threat of nuc- 
lear war, the most formidable danger facing humanity.” 

These purposes are served by Brezhnev’s proposals made 
in the same speech, namely: 

— to reach agreement on the cessation of the production 
of nuclear weapons by all countries simultaneously; 

— to reach agreement on banning all nuclear tests for 
a specified period; 

— to reach agreement on a moratorium on nuclear ex- 
plosions for peaceful purposes. 

These proposals unquestionably open up new possibili- 
ties for further disarmament talks, 
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RELATIONS OF THE USSR WITH 
INDUSTRIALISED WEST 
EUROPEAN STATES 


Soviet-French Relations 


There is a solid historical foundation for the expanding 
political, economic and cultural relations between the USSR 
and France. The experience of the two world wars, of the 
devastation, sacrifices and suffering that fell to the lot of 
the two nations induces them towards cooperation in order 
to ensure durable, lasting peace in Europe. Moreover, to 
achieve this goal there must be stable peaceful cooperation 
and systematic consultations between the two countries. 

President of France Charles de Gaulle’s state visit paid 
to the USSR in June 1966 laid the foundation for renewed 
relations between the two countries. This positive result 
was consolidated and developed by the purposeful practical 
efforts of both the USSR and France. 

In October 1970 President of France Georges Pompidou 
visited Moscow, where his talks with the Soviet leaders 
culminated in the signing, on October 13, of the Soviet- 
French Protocol on Consultations, the first such document 
ever signed by the Soviet Union with a Western country. 
The protocol records, inter alia, the understanding that “in 
the event a situation arises, which, in the opinion of the 
two sides, imperils peace, violates peace or causes interna- 
tional tension, the governments of the USSR and France 
will immediately contact each other with the purpose of 
coordinating their attitudes on all aspects of such situations 
and on measures to cope with these situations”. The pro- 
tocol envisages systematic Soviet-French political consul- 
tations, noting that the Foreign Ministers or representatives 
appointed specifically for this purpose would meet 
“whenever this is necessary and, in principle, twice a 
year’’. 

An important landmark not only for Soviet-French rela- 
tions but also for Europe as a whole was the visit paid to 
France by the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee Leonid Brezhnev in October 1974. It laid the begin- 
ning for more diversified friendly relations between the 
USSR and France. On October 30, 1971, Leonid Brezhnev 
and Georges Pompidou signed the Principles of Cooperation 
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Between the USSR and France, enunciating the principles 
of friendly relations between two countries with different 
social systems; this document declares that the policy of 
concord and cooperation between the USSR and France “is 
to become permanent policy in their relations and a per- 
manent factor of international life”. 

Brezhnev’s visit to France placed Soviet-French coope- 
ration in all fields, notably the political field, on a new, 
higher level, and was an important contribution towards en- 
suring international detente and the further practical devel- 
opment of the principle of peaceful coexistence and mutual- 
ly beneficial cooperation of countries with different social 
systems. 

Georges Pompidou paid a return visit to the Soviet Union 
in January 1973. On the eve of the visit he declared at a 
press conference in the Palais de I’Elysée: “I can say that 
the relations between France and the Soviet Union are ex- 
cellent today. They are excellent in the technical and scien- 
tific fields, particularly in advanced technical spheres. 
Our relations are excellent also on the economic plane. 
I can say that the plan of doubling of our exchanges 
with the Soviet Union over five years will, in my 
opinion, be fulfilled and even surpassed. More, we have 
in practice signed a ten-year agreement on economic 
cooperation. 

“Our political relations are also excellent. We systema- 
tically hold meetings at all levels.” * 

Leonid Brezhnev and Georges Pompidou met in January 
1973 in Zaslavl, near Minsk, capital of Byelorussia. At that 
meeting they discussed the most important aspects of the 
preparations and convocation of the European conference 
and reaffirmed that the two countries were determined to 
contribute actively to detente in Europe and the whole 
world. It was agreed that a ten-year programme for more 
extensive economic, scientific and technical cooperation 
would be drawn up and signed. ** 

Brezhnev visited France again on June 25-27, 1973, fol- 
lowing his talks with the President of the USA. With Pres- 


* Le Monde, January 10, 1973. 

** The relevant agreements on cooperation were signed in Mos- 
cow in July 1973 when Valery Giscard d’Estaing, then Minister of 
Economics and Finance, visited the USSR. 
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ident Georges Pompidou he discussed long-term areas of 
Soviet-French relations and key problems of international 
politics. The sides noted that constructive cooperation be- 
tween the USSR and France was expanding. 

Brezhnev’s visit to France gave a further boost to Soviet- 
French relations, to the consolidation of detente in Europe 
and the whole world. In their resolution on the results of 
the Brezhnev-Pompidou talks in June 1973, the Political 
Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR noted: “The course of events convin- 
cingly bears out the correctness of the steps taken by the 
Soviet Union and France, which, having established relations 
of constructive cooperation, directed their efforts towards 
the promotion of bilateral relations in the political, economic 
and cultural fields and the creation in Europe of a new 
system of international relations founded on the consistent 
application of the principles of peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems.” 

In March 1974 Pompidou paid another visit to the USSR, 
where his talks with Brezhnev ushered in a new phase in 
the development of Soviet-French relations on the basis of 
peaceful coexistence. 

Valery Giscard d’Estaing was elected President of France 
in May 1974 following the death of Georges Pompidou, who 
had done much to promote peaceful cooperation between 
the USSR and France. The new French government contin- 
ued the policy of its predecessor in the matter of expand- 
ing peaceful and equal relations with the USSR. Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing’s statement that he was determined to 
carry on the efforts to ease international tension was wel- 
comed in the Soviet Union. 

The concord and cooperation existing between the USSR 
and France since 1966 were reaffirmed at a meeting between 
ee and Giscard d’Estaing in Rambouillet in December 
1974. 

This meeting gave a fresh impetus to Soviet-French rela- 
tions, focussing attention on one of the cornerstones—eco- 
nomic cooperation. On December 6, 1974 the Soviet and 
French leaders signed an agreement on economic coopera- 
tion for 1975-1979 providing for large projects of mutual 
interest, including those on a compensation basis. The sides 
agreed to encourage initiatives promoting industrial coopera- 
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tion, including joint production. An agreement on credits 
for financing the most important joint economic projects was 
signed at the same time. 

The sides mapped out new areas for increased Soviet- 
French trade in the immediate future. It was decided that 
in 1975-1979 trade would be doubled or, if possible, trebled 
compared with the level of the preceding five years and 
that steps would be taken to ensure balanced development 
of trade between the two countries. 

On the Middle East, where an explosive situation prevails, 
the two countries found that their positions were close to 
each other, namely, that Israeli troops should be withdrawn 
from all the lands occupied in 1967 and a just and lasting 
peace established in that region in accordance with the rel- 
evant UN decisions and ensuring the right of all Middle 
East countries to independent existence. 

They declared that in the sphere of disarmament they 
wanted effectively controlled general and complete disarma- 
ment, including nuclear disarmament, and reaffirmed their 
support for the idea of holding a World Disarmament Con- 
ference, being certain that this conference would help to 
deliver mankind from the burden of armaments. 

They exchanged views on cultural cooperation, declaring 
that it was their common aim to continue expanding cul- 
tural exchanges. They favoured further scientific and tech- 
nological cooperation and continued exchanges of visits by 
representatives of the Soviet and French armed forces. The 
Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee, the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR passed a resolution on the Ram- 
bouillet talks of December 1974, noting: “The statement by 
President Valery Giscard d’Estaing that Franco-Soviet co- 
Operation is an underlying element of France’s foreign policy 
was received with satisfaction in the Soviet Union. The 
understanding reached in Rambouillet that these relations 
should be promoted on a firm, stable foundation, that they 
should be made more effective opens up wide prospects for 
Soviet-French cooperation. It is now necessary to comple- 
ment this understanding with further concrete deeds. The 
Soviet side expresses its firm determination to follow this 
path.” 

The visit paid to the Soviet Union by the French Prime 
Minister Jacques Chirak in March 1975 marked an important 
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stage in the further development of Soviet-French relations 
on the basis of equality and mutual benefit. 

Jacques Chirak had talks with the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR Alexei Kosygin at which the 
two sides stressed that it was important to continue strength- 
ening traditional Soviet-French friendship and concord in the 
interests of European and world peace and security. In this 
context they reaffirmed the significance attached by them 
to the implementation of basic Soviet-French documents, in- 
cluding the Principles of Cooperation and the Protocol on 
Political Consultations. It was agreed that there should be a 
further expansion of trade and economic cooperation be- 
tween the two countries. 

The visit of French President Valery Giscard d’Estaing to 
the USSR on October 14-18, 1975, produced important posi- 
tive results. In the Declaration on the Further Development 
of Friendship and Cooperation Between the Soviet Union 
and France, the main political document signed at the end 
of the talks between Leonid Brezhnev and Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing, the sides declared their determination to remain 
undeviatingly on the course of concord and cooperation and 
to do everything to promote detente and give it a concrete 
material content, particularly by increasing their joint con- 
tribution to the settlement of fundamental international prob- 
lems and preventing crisis situations. The European Con- 
ference, which had ended by that time, was assessed as an 
event of immense significance. In this connection, the sides 
declared their determination to abide strictly by and, in 
all areas of their relations, to implement the principle of 
relations between states as proclaimed at the conference. 
They stated their intention to carry out all the provisions 
of the Final Act on security in Europe, cooperation in eco- 
nomics (trade, industry), science, technology, the environ- 
ment, and humanitarian fields. They regarded the results of 
the European Conference as a long-term programme of ac- 
tion in wide areas of relations between states and expressed 
their readiness to cooperate in implementing the conference’s 
decisions, inter alia, through bilateral agreements and un- 
derstandings. 

These Soviet-French talks in Moscow opened up new 
vistas for Soviet-French economic cooperation. 

The further expansion and deepening of Soviet-French 
relations were dealt with in the CC report to the 25th Con- 
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gress of the CPSU, which was held in February-March 1976. 
The report noted that the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries had been cooperating successfully with France 
and stressed: “Since the negotiations with President de 
Gaulle, Soviet-French summit talks have become a tradition. 
In the course of a series of meetings—first with President 
Pompidou and then with President Giscard d’Estaing—the 
positions of the two countries drew closer on a number of 
foreign policy questions, and diverse Soviet-French ties and 
contacts became more active. This was broadly supported 
by the French people, the majority of the French political 
parties. We highly value our relations with France and 
are prepared to extend the areas of accord and coopera- 
tion.” 

Soviet-French relations were given a further boost when 
Andrei Gromyko visited France in April 1976. In the talks 
between the Soviet Foreign Minister and the French Presi- 
dent the two sides noted with satisfaction that political and 
other relations between the USSR and France were making 
good headway and stressed their confidence that the expan- 
sion of Soviet-French accord and cooperation would continue 
to be an effective instrument for deepening detente and con- 
solidating peace and security in Europe and the rest of the 
world. 

Gromyko had talks with the French Foreign Minister Jean 
Sauvagnargues, during which the sides noted that there were 
possibilities for more intensive cooperation between the 
USSR and France in many areas. 

When Leonid Brezhnev visited France in June 1977, he 
and the French leaders called for a further expansion of 
relations between the two countries. A number of documents 
were signed in furtherance of the cause of peace. They in- 
cluded a joint statement on detente and the Soviet-French 
declaration on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

The example set by the Soviet Union and France elo- 
quently shows that while developing political relations and 
cooperation in trade and economic exchanges mutually en- 
rich and reinforce each other and make the overall favour- 
able climate in the relations between the two countries stable 
and irreversible. 

A hallmark of Soviet-French economic cooperation is its 
long-term character. At the close of 1964 the USSR and 
France signed their first five-year trade agreement for 1965- 
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1969, with the result that trade between them grew from 
200 to 447 million rubles, i.e., more than two-fold. 

The next five-year trade and economic agreement (1970- 
1974) envisaged a further two-fold increase of trade over 
the level reached at the close of 1969. This was no mean 
task. The planned target was surpassed as a result of the 
constant attention given by the two governments. In 1974 
trade between the USSR and France amounted to 941 mil- 
lion rubles. 

Under the new agreement on economic cooperation for 
1975-1979, signed on December 6, 1974, by Leonid Brezhnev 
and Giscard d’Estaing, trade between the two countries is 
to be doubled again, and the two sides reached an under- 
standing that every effort would be made to treble it. 

The steady growth of Soviet-French trade, whose volume 
increased 4.5-fold in ten years, is striking evidence of the 
viability of the policy of cooperation pursued by the two 
countries and the stable development of their economic 
relations. 

The range of commodities exchanged by the USSR and 
France has widened substantially. Soviet exports to France 
include oil, diesel fuel, mazout, benzene, liquid gas, anthra- 
cite, manganese and chromium ores, asbestos, sawn timber, 
pulp, timber for the paper industry, cotton, furs, aluminium, 
copper and some other non-ferrous metals, canned crabs and 
fish, cotton fabrics, window glass, and hunting and sports 
rifles. Soviet machines and equipment are winning growing 
popularity in the French market. The Soviet Union exports 
to France tractors, cars, metal-cutting tools, forge and 
press equipment, bearings, precision instruments, cameras, 
TV and radio sets, clocks and watches and various ap- 
pliances. 

This steady expansion of trade and economic relations 
with the USSR is of particular significance for France be- 
cause a large proportion of its economy is oriented on for- 
eign trade. The USSR is interested in purchasing from 
France various equipment and machines, in other words, 
commodities whose sale in the world market encounters keen 
competition from other industrialised Western states. From 
France the Soviet Union imports industrial equipment and 
machines, quality rolled stock, steel pipes, chemical pro- 
ducts, essential oils, woollen and synthetic fibre yarn, fab- 
rics, leather, garments, knitwear, shoes and other consumer 
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goods. Machines, equipment and complete factories form a 
major item of Soviet imports from France. 

A feature characterising the trade and economic relations 
between the USSR and France is that the two countries are 
going over to large-scale long-term economic cooperation 
embracing many industries. In other words, they are making 
more effective use of the advantages of the international 
division of labour and are working on large joint projects 
covering 8-t2 and even 20 years. By agreement many of 
these projects are paid for on a compensation basis, in other 
words, with account of the interests of both the USSR and 
France in receiving products from newly-built enterprises. 
This form of cooperation, which complements traditional in- 
ternational trade, has become one of the main orientations 
of Soviet-French trade and economic relations. 

The agreements signed by the USSR with a number of 
Western countries on the sale of Soviet natural gas over a 
period of 20 years and the purchase of Western equipment, 
pipes and materials for the development of gas deposits 
and the building of gas pipelines in the Soviet Union are 
one of the best known examples of. cooperation in this area. 

Under an agreement signed by the USSR and France in 
1972, deliveries of Soviet natural gas to France were started 
in 1976; the annual volume is to be increased to 2,500 mil- 
lion cubic metres with the completion of the gas pipe-line. 
On French initiative it was agreed during Leonid Brezhnev’s 
visit to France in December 1974 that Soviet gas exports 
would be increased to 4,000 million cubic metres annually 
beginning in 1980. 

The long-term Soviet-French economic relations pro- 
gramme provides for a large number of big industrial pro- 
jects, many of which have been started. 

For example, French firms are supplying equipment for 
drying gas and cleansing it of sulphur at the Orenburg gas 
complex, the first section of which (annual capacity—15,000 
million cubic metres) has been placed in operation. The 
USSR is to import French pulp-making equipment for the 
Ust-Ilim Timber Industry Complex and export part of the 
output of this enterprise to France. In 1974 contracts were 
signed with French firms for the delivery to the Soviet Union 
of complete plant for four ammonia factories. In payment 
for this equipment the Soviet Union will supply France with 
ammonia for the production of fertilisers. 
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French firms have begun fulfilling contracts for the de- 
livery to the Soviet Union of complete plant for factories 
producing styrol and shock-proof foam polysterol—a modern 
material used extensively in household appliances and in the 
automotive and other industries. In turn, France is to receive 
Soviet polysterol. A contract was signed in Paris in 1974 
under which the Soviet Union purchased complete plant for 
the manufacture of modern magnetic switches, which are a 
key element of various equipment, including metal-cutting 
tools. 

The industrial projects built in the USSR with French 
cooperation include the Izhevsk Motor Works, the Lenin 
Komsomol Automobile Works in Moscow, the household re- 
frigerator factory in Minsk, and four dehydrated milk and 
baby food factories. The French state-operated Renault Com- 
pany is cooperating in the construction of the Kama Auto 
Complex. 

In the Soviet-French communique of December 7, 1974, 
note was made of the immense importance of such new 
projects as the participation of French firms in the construc- 
tion of an alumina and aluminium complex in the Soviet 
Union on a compensation basis. This large project merits 
special comment. It holds out the promise of becoming the 
largest project of Soviet-French industrial cooperation under 
the new five-year agreement. In this project the French 
Pechiney firm is cooperating in the construction of an in- 
dustrial complex that will annually produce one million tons 
of alumina and half a million tons of aluminium. 

Talks are in progress with French firms on participation 
in the development of a new promising region in Siberia, 
the Udokan copper deposit. French firms have declared their 
readiness to participate in supplying equipment for this 
project and receive in payment copper that will be produced 
there. The possibility is being discussed of Soviet-French 
cooperation in other large projects linked with the develop- 
ment of mineral deposits, including oil and gas. 

A large contract was signed in Moscow in October 1975 
for the delivery of a full set of French equipment for a 
fatty alcohol factory (annual capacity—50,000 tons) in the 
Soviet Union in 1977-1978. The signatories of this contract 
are the Tekhmashimport Association and the Speichim firm 
of France. 

Another impetus to the expansion of cooperation between 
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the USSR and France was given by a series of important 
documents that were signed when the President of France 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing visited the Soviet Union in October 
4975: these were agreements on cooperation in the fields 
of energy, civil aviation and the aircraft industry, and tour- 
ism. These three agreements constitute practical steps by 
the two countries in the spirit of the decisions recorded in 
the Final Act of the Helsinki European Conference. 

The USSR and France are cooperating also in science. 
Cooperation is developing successfully in space exploration. 
Corner radar reflectors made by French specialists for laser 
location experiments on the Moon were used on the Luno- 
khod-1 and Lunokhod-2 lunar vehicles. A French Mirabelle 
liquid hydrogen chamber has been installed on a Soviet 
proton accelerator in Protvino, a town near Serpukhov. Soviet 
and French scientists are collaborating in meteorology, colour 
television, the study of polar lights, the utilisation of ocean 
resources, the conversion of sea water into fresh water, con- 
struction and architecture, the manufacture of cars and 
trucks, the manufacture of machine-tools, ferrous metallurgy, 
agriculture, medicine and other fields. 

The inter-state agreements giving the political and judicial 
foundation for trade and economic cooperation between the 
USSR and France have now been reinforced with a reliable 
working mechanism that ensures the uninterrupted develop- 
ment of bilateral exchanges in this field. This mechanism 
consists of the Franco-Soviet Chamber of Commerce (whose 
membership of over 400 includes leading firms, banks and 
organisations of the two countries), the Large and Little 
Soviet-French Mixed Commissions (which monitor the work 
of branch working groups), and five Soviet-French com- 
mercial associations handling the sale of Soviet goods in 
France. 

Although most of the French firms doing business with 
the Soviet Union are in Paris, their geography is gradually 
widening with the help of the Franco-Soviet Chamber of 
Commerce. Soviet foreign trade organisations now have busi- 
hess partners in Marseilles, Le Havre, Nantes, Saint-Nazaire, 
Cannes, Dunkirk, Rouen and Lilles. 

The USSR and France are placing their political and eco- 
nomic relations on a healthy foundation with an eye to long- 
term prospects. This has become an important factor ben- 
efiting the situation in Europe and the world as a whole. 
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Needless to say, in France, as in other capitalist coun- 
tries, there are elements and tendencies propounding an in- 
tensification of the traditions of Atlantism with their ag- 
gressive orientation, and the notorious Little European co- 
operation. This has to be reckoned with in order to consolidate 
the positive predominant guidelines in France’s policy and 
neutralise negative trends opposed to France’s own basic 
national interests. 

However, the political forces that had formerly staked on 
undisguised anti-Sovietism are no longer in a position to 
dominate the political climate in France. 


Relations Between the USSR and the FRG 


The relations between the Soviet Union and the Federal 
Republic of Germany are at a new stage of development. 
In the course of a quarter of a century the FRG’s rulers 
had refused to recognise the results of the war and of post- 
war development, and the fact of the formation and success- 
ful advancement of the German socialist state, the German 
Democratic Republic. During the cold war the front-line 
trenches in the FRG were held by revanchist, military and 
neo-nazi elements. This policy failed, and even Conrad 
Adenauer said shortly before his retirement from the po- 
litical scene that it had to be re-examined. 

True to the principles of peaceful coexistence, the Soviet 
Union consistently advocated the normalisation of relations 
with the FRG. It was urged that Bonn should firmly adopt 
the practical policy of recognising the territorial and political 
realities of postwar Europe. At a session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on July 10, 1969, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko said: ‘A turn can take place in 
our relations, and we should like this to happen, if the FRG 
would take the road of peace. For this the plans of revenge 
for a lost war must give way to understanding of the fact 
that with her large economic and technical potential the 
FRG’s future lies in peaceful cooperation with all countries, 
including the Soviet Union.” 

On the question of German affairs the Soviet attitude was 
that recognition of the political and territorial realities re- 
sulting from the Second World War and postwar develop- 
ment was a key precondition for the creation of a depend- 
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able system of collective security in Europe. Concretely, this 
meant recognition of the inviolability of the frontiers in 
Europe (including the frontier along the Oder-Neisse and 
the frontier between the FRG and the GDR); recognition of 
the existence of two sovereign and equal German states—the 
FRG and the GDR; exclusion of the possibility of the FRG 
receiving access to any form of nuclear weapons; recognition 
that the Munich agreement was invalid from the very out- 
set; recognition that West Berlin does not belong to the 
FRG. This fair attitude was consonant with the interests of 
world peace and won understanding and support throughout 
Europe. 

However, in West Germany itself the idea of a realistic 
approach to the settlement of international problems, in- 
cluding the normalisation of relations with socialist coun- 
tries, encountered considerable opposition. 

The leadership of the conservative CDU/CSU bloc, which 
was at the helm of power, proved incapable of drawing the 
necessary conclusions from the obtaining international sit- 
uation, and relative to socialist countries clung to the 
old, outworn methods of the cold war period. At best, it 
made general statements to the effect that normalisation of 
relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
was desirable. But that was as far as it went. 

The FRG’s political guideline on the international scene 
was vigorously reassessed in other parties: the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany and the Free Democratic Party. 
Many lower-echelon organisations of these parties demanded 
the renunciation of the Hallstein Doctrine, which prohibited 
the FRG from having relations with any country that rec- 
ognised the GDR, recognising the frontiers that took shape 
in Europe as a result of the war and postwar development 
and recognising the existence of the German socialist state, 
the GDR. At the SDPG Congress in Nuremberg in 1968 the 
party’s chairman Willy Brandt responded to this mood when 
he declared that the existing frontiers must be “recognised 
or respected”. 

Against the background of the emergent detente the un- 
realistic CDU/CSU policy became an increasingly heavier 
burden for the FRG itself and for its allies. After the Sep- 
tember 1969 Bundestag elections, which brought the SDPG 
and FDP to power, the new government headed by Willy 
Brandt made it plain that it would look for ways of normalis- 
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ing relations with the Soviet Union through a sober approach 
to European realities. 

This made it possible to embark upon steps to restructure 
Soviet-West German relations. However, because of resist- 
ance from West German elements still hoping for revenge 
this was not a smooth process. 

The line of normalising Soviet-West German relations was 
clearly and concretely enunciated at the 24th Congress of 
the CPSU. In the CC report it was stated: “As for the Soviet 
Union, it is prepared to meet the commitments it has as- 
sumed under the Soviet-West German treaty. We are pre- 
pared to cover our part of the way towards normalisation 
and improvement of relations between the FRG and the 
socialist part of Europe, provided, of course, the other side 
acts in accordance with the letter and spirit of the treaty.” * 

The Soviet Union’s constructive attitude, to which the 
FRG leadership responded, yielded results. The relations be- 
tween the USSR and the FRG over the preceding five years 
was reviewed at the 25th Congress of the CPSU, which 
noted: “A significant shift occurred in USSR-FRG relations 
on the basis of the 1970 Treaty. They have been normalised, 
and this on the only possible basis—abandonment of the ill- 
founded intentions to tear down the existing European 
frontiers. Now the FRG is one of our major partners in our 
mutually beneficial business cooperation with the West.” ** 

The USSR-FRG Treaty of August 12, 1970, Chancellor 
Willy Brandt's meeting with the General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev in Oreanda, the 
Crimea, in September 1971 and Brezhnev’s visit to the FRG 
in May 1973 were important landmarks of the turn from 
the period when the stance of the USSR and the FRG were 
diametrically opposite on practically all key international 
issues. 

The treaty signed by the USSR and the FRG in Moscow 
on August 12, 1970, plays a historic role in the relations 
between the two countries. It laid the political foundation 
that made peaceful mutually beneficial cooperation possible 
between the Soviet Union and the FRG. Its pivot is the 
recognition of the inviolability of the frontiers in Europe, 


* 24th Congress of the CPSU, p., 32. 
** Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 21. 
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including the Oder-Neisse line, i.¢., the western frontier 
of Poland, and the frontier between the FRG and the GDR. 

This treaty states unequivocally that frontiers are inviol- 
able. In it the sides declare their recognition that ‘peace 
in Europe can be maintained only if no one encroaches on 
the present frontiers”, record their commitment to respect 
the territorial integrity of all the European states within 
their present frontiers and make it clear that “they have 
no territorial claims on anyone and will not advance such 
claims in the future”. This treaty knocked the ground from 
under the feet of those elements in the FRG that were 
hoping to change the results of the Second World War and 
maintain tension in Europe. 

In the FRG there was a sharp political struggle over the 
ratification of the treaty with the Soviet Union and also the 
treaty with Poland. The right opposition, headed by the 
CDU/CSU leadership, attempted to prevent the West Ger- 
man Bundestag from ratifying these treaties. The Brandt 
government gained the upper hand in this struggle. On 
May 17, 1972, the USSR-FRG Treaty was approved by the 
Bundestag by a majority of 248 votes against 10 (with 
238 abstentions). The Polish-West German treaty was rat- 
ified by roughly the same number of votes against 17 
(with 230 abstentions). 

Letters of ratification were exchanged by the USSR and 
the FRG in Bonn on June 3, 1972. 

The Bundestag elections in November 1972 summed up 
the sharp struggle in the FRG over the most pressing 
problems of European policy. At these elections the parties 
of the ruling coalition—SDPG and FDP—polled 54.3 per 
cent of the votes (20,200,000) and substantially strength- 
ened their position. They secured a majority of 46 seats in 
the Bundestag. For the first time in the history of the FRG 
the Social-Democrats became the strongest faction in the 
Bundestag, occupying a number of key posts in it. 

The elections resulted in a considerable weakening of the 
most reactionary forces grouped around the CDU/CSU op- 
position bloc. The Christian Democratic Union and the 
Christian Social Union not only fell far short of their main 
objective of winning the absolute majority of seats in the 
Bundestag, but lost 23 seats. 

This defeat shook voter confidence in the CDU/CSU bloc’s 
ability generally to fulfil the role of the country’s governing 
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party. Various political groups became active in the bloc 
itself and a struggle flared up for the leadership of the bloc. 

However, the CDU/CSU remains an influential political 
force with considerable support from the monopoly bour- 
geoisie. 

It would be a mistake to underestimate the strength and 
influence of the revanchist, militarist and neo-nazi elements 
in the FRG. Soviet public opinion closely follows the situa- 
tion and the twists and turns in the political guideline of 
the different circles in the FRG. 

This guideline is not one of “improving” the policy of 
detente, as the right forces in the FRG sometimes dema- 
gogically argue. The CDU/CSU leadership wants a revision 
of the ‘Eastern policy” and a return to the days of tension 
and conflict situations. 

Alongside the Treaty on the Principles of Relations Be- 
tween the GDR and the FRG of December 21, 1972, which 
established relations between the two German states on the 
basis of complete respect for each other’s sovereignty, equal- 
ity and non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, the 
treaty between the FRG and Poland of December 7, 1970, 
the quadripartite agreement of September 3, 1971, on West 
Berlin reaffirming that West Berlin does not belong to the 
FRG and, lastly, the FRG-Czechoslovak treaty of December 
1973 reaffirming the invalidity of the Munich agreement, 
the USSR-FRG Treaty of August 12, 1970 created the 
foundation for equal and mutually beneficial relations be- 
tween the FRG and socialist countries and turned these 
relations into a major factor of international detente. 

The Brezhnev-Brandt talks in the Crimea in September 
1971 gave a strong impulse to the positive development of 
Soviet-West German relations. At these talks the sides ex- 
pressed the view that there were vast possibilities for or- 
ganising and steadily building up mutually beneficial coop- 
eration and reaffirmed their readiness to conclude agreements 
on individual aspects of bilateral relations, including trade 
and scientific, technological and cultural cooperation. It was 
declared that exchanges of views and consultations at various 
levels both on bilateral and international problems were use- 
ful and should be continued. 

USSR-FRG relations were further invigorated in May 
1973 when Leonid Brezhnev visited the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 
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The talks that Brezhnev had with Chancellor Brandt cul- 
minated in the signing of a series of documents designed 
to facilitate the further expansion and deepening of Soviet- 
West German relations. These included an agreement on the 
development of economic, industrial and technological coop- 
eration, an agreement on cultural cooperation, an additional 
protocol to the agreement on air communication of Novem- 
ber 11, 1971, and a joint statement. 

In the joint statement, signed in Petersberg on May 21, 
1973, the sides noted that the treaty of August 12, 1970, 
was a sound foundation for surmounting the bitter past and 
for restructuring and improving relations between the two 
countries. They declared their determination to give life to 
the treaty and, on its basis, to work consistently to improve 
and promote relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

It was recorded that the practice of exchanging views and 
consultations between the USSR and the FRG at summit 
and other levels had become a permanent element of cooper- 
ation between them. This practice would be continued and 
extended. Consultations would cover international problems 
of mutual interest and also questions concerning bilateral 
relations. 

It was reaffirmed that the development of economic and 
industrial links was an important objective of the policy 
of both countries, that this created a dependable material 
basis for peace. The sides mapped out ways and means 
for expanding commercial links. 

They agreed to encourage links between parliamentarians, 
exchanges in the fields of culture, education, sports and 
tourism and contacts between trade unions and youth and 
other organisations. Note was made of the utility of links 
between Soviet and West German towns. 

Moreover, it was found desirable to take steps to organise 
cooperation in the sphere of public health (mainly in the 
joint development of methods of treating cancer and cardia- 
vascular diseases). 

Leonid Brezhnev and Willy Brandt considered a number 
of international problems. 

In particular, they declared that it was their common 
view that the strict observance and fulfilment of the quadri- 
partite agreement of September 3, 1971, on West Berlin 
were an important prerequisite for stable detente in the 
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heartland of Europe and for an improvement of relations 
between the nations of that continent. 

After exchanging views on questions related to a mutual 
reduction of armed forces and armaments in Central Europe, 
the sides agreed that coordinated settlements conforming 
to the principle of non-prejudice to the security of any par- 
ticipating state would serve the purpose of consolidating 
peace in Europe. 

Following Brezhnev’s visit to the FRG in May 1973, the 
two countries did much to implement the achieved under- 
standings. There were more political contacts and consul- 
tations on urgent international problems. The visits to the 
Soviet Union by the West German Foreign Minister Walter 
Scheel in November 1973 and by the West German Minister 
for Special Assignments Egon Bahr in February-March 1974 
helped to give the sides a better understanding of their at- 
titudes to many problems. Moreover, they helped to settle 
a number of issues. 

The treaty basis of Soviet-West German relations also 
broadened steadily. Prior to 1970 there were only two agree- 
ments between the USSR and the FRG: an agreement on 
trade and shipping and a consular agreement. The conclu- 
sion of the Moscow Treaty was quickly followed by the 
signing of a trade agreement (July 1972), an agreement on 
air communication (November 1971), an agreement on eco- 
nomic, industrial and technological cooperation, an agree- 
ment on cultural cooperation, and an additional protocol to 
the agreement on air communication (May 1973), to men- 
tion a few. 

The opening of consulates-general of the USSR and the 
FRG in Hamburg and Leningrad in November 1972 exem- 
plified the expansion of Soviet-West German relations. Re- 
gular flights were inaugurated on the Moscow-Frankfort on 
the Main route. 

In May 1974 Helmut Schmidt, Deputy Chairman of the 
SDPG and former Finance Minister, became the head of the 
new government of the FRG. 

As soon as it was formed the new West German govern- 
ment stated its principled attitude to the policy of its pred- 
ecessor. On May 17, 1974, Helmut Schmidt made a policy 
statement in the Bundestag, in which he stressed that the 
FRG’s stand on foreign policy and security remained im- 
mutable. International developments, the new Federal Chan- 
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cellor said, were showing that the FRG government had 
acted rightly in pursuing a policy of concluding treaties with 
its Eastern neighbours and missing no opportunity to tie 
their national interests with the process of detente. The 
Moscow, Warsaw and Prague treaties, he said, were the 
result of the efforts to promote detente. Calling the Treaty 
on the Principles of Relations Between the FRG and the 
GDR a step that opened the road to a “policy of settled 
relations” between the two German states, the Federal 
Chancellor declared that an improvement of relations with 
the GDR would remain an objective of the FRG. 

New useful steps towards the further deepening of Soviet- 
West German relations for the benefit of both countries and 
international detente were made when Helmut Schmidt and 
the West German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
visited Moscow in October 1974. Their talks with Leonid 
Brezhnev, Alexei Kosygin and Andrei Gromyko spelled out 
the continuation of the summit contacts and meetings that 
had become traditional in the relations between the USSR 
and the FRG. 

In their joint statement of October 30, 1974, the sides 
noted with satisfaction that the experience of political de- 
velopment had entirely borne out the significance and effi- 
cacy of the treaty of August 12, 1970. They expressed the 
view that the policy based on that treaty was consistent 
with the interests of the USSR and the FRG and with the 
general trend towards deeper European and world detente. 
They stressed that the Moscow Treaty would remain a de- 
pendable foundation of the further improvement of relations 
between the two countries and that it would be consistently 
implemented. 

This reaffirmation of the Moscow Treaty’s special role 
by the leaders of the two countries was of fundamental sig- 
nificance, because this treaty, signed when the Brandt 
government was in power in the FRG, opened up wide pos- 
sibilities for a radical turn in the relations between the 
USSR and the FRG. Speaking at a luncheon in the Kremlin 
on October 28, 1974, Schmidt declared that the slogan of 
continuity was proclaimed in the policy statement of his 
party and of the party of Federal Minister Genscher read 
in the Bundestag in May of the same year. This slogan was 
chosen consciously in the hope that it would be understood 
in Moscow as well. Leonid Brezhnev replied, saying: “In the 
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Soviet Union we have properly assessed the determination 
of the present Federal government consistently to implement 
in the relations between our countries the political guide- 
line shaped under the Brandt-Scheel government and given 
expression in the Moscow Treaty. That document can rightly 
be called historic. It laid the foundation for a radical im- 
provement of the relations between our countries, and be- 
tween the FRG and other countries of the socialist com- 
munity. It activated many positive processes in and outside 
Europe. very 

“All-round cooperation with the FRG is a fundamental, 
long-term course of our policy.... We have always been 
convinced that a turn in Soviet-West German relations was 
possible, that the intelligence and will of people, and the 
development of the political situation would break down the 
barriers hindering its achievement. This turn has now be- 
come a fact.” * 

The sides declared that they would continue their joint 
efforts to improve the relations between them in various 
fields and stressed that they were in agreement that sys- 
tematic, broad exchanges of views and meetings between the 
leaders of the two countries were facilitating this process. 
In order to foster the practice of exchanging views between 
the governments of the USSR and the FRG and wishing 
to deepen political cooperation, the sides agreed to hold 
systematic consultations on important questions of bilateral 
relations and also on international problems of mutual in- 
terest. It was agreed that the time and level (Foreign Minis- 
ters or their representatives) of these consultations would 
be established by mutual agreement through diplomatic 
channels. Agreement was reached that these consultations 
would, as a rule, be held at least once a year in Moscow 
or in Bonn. 

At the talks there was a comprehensive exchange of views 
on a number of international problems. The sides welcomed 
the further deepening of detente in Europe and declared 
their firm intention to do everything in their power to make 
this process a permanently operating stable factor in the life 
of the European peoples. 

They examined the fulfilment of the quadripartite agree- 
ment of September 3, 1971 where it concerned their bilateral 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, 1976, Vol. 5, pp. 190-91 
(in Russian). 
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relations. In this context they reaffirmed the joint statement 
of May 21, 1973, in which it was declared that the strict 
observance and full implementation of that agreement was 
the guarantee of its viability. 

Further, the two sides declared their readiness to con- 
tribute to the success of the talks on a mutual reduction 
of armed forces and armaments and of related measures in 
Central Europe. They recorded their conviction that general 
and complete disarmament under the appropriate control, 
embracing nuclear and conventional weapons, was the car- 
dinal task of the day, and expressed the hope that talks 
between the Soviet Union and the USA on a limitation of 
strategic arms, talks, that were important to detente, would 
lead to new positive results. 

Considerable attention was accorded to the economic re- 
lations between the two countries. 

In early July 1975 Willy Brandt, Chairman of the SDPG, 
visited the USSR. In the talks that he had with Leonid 
Brezhnev the prospects for European development received 
special attention. The conviction was articulated that the 
successful summit Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe would serve to strengthen mutually beneficial bi- 
lateral and multilateral relations between European states 
with different social systems and create more favourable con- 
ditions for halting the arms race and consolidating peace 
and security in Europe. 

The West German press, which gave wide coverage to the 
Brandt visit to the USSR, stressed its importance for Euro- 
pean cooperation and Soviet-FRG relations. Frankfurter All- 
gemeine Zeitung wrote that Brandt believed his visit to 
Moscow would invigorate the talks on economic cooperation 
between the USSR and the FRG. In its overall conclusion, 
the SDPG press noted that Brandt’s visit to the USSR would 
help, above all. to further the process of detente. 

The visit paid to the Federal Republic of Germany by 
Leonid Brezhnev in early May 1978 was evidence that 
further positive changes were taking place in Soviet-West 
German relations. The productive talks between the Soviet 
and FRG leaders culminated in the signing of documents 
that contributed significantly to the development of the 
relations between the two countries: these were the Joint 
Declaration and the Agreement on the Promotion and Ex- 
pansion of Long-term Economie and tndustrial Cooperation. 
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In the Joint Declaration the sides stated their determina- 
tion to promote their cooperation on a sound and permanent 
basis in international issues such as peaceful coexistence, 
detente, and ending the arms race. 

The Agreement provides for the further development of 
economic links on a long-term basis—until the end of the 
century. 

The Soviet-West German summit talks and their results 
have raised political and commercial cooperation between 
the two countries to a new level, opened up new prospects 
for that cooperation, and given greater stability and broader 
scope to the relations between the USSR and the FRG. 

The relations between the FRG and the GDR are an im- 
portant element helping to foster the FRG’s relations with 
socialist countries. These relations have been normalised and 
deepened to the extent that a realistic approach is displayed 
by the FRG to the settlement of issues affecting the relations 
between the two German states. There has been an exchange 
of official representatives between these states and they have 
signed or are drawing up agreements on cooperation in 
various fields, including economics, culture and sport. In 
other words, normalisation is making headway here, too. 

The question of the implementation of the quadripartite 
agreement on West Berlin merits special attention. As a 
signatory of that agreement the Soviet Union is directly in- 
terested in the strict observance and application of the pro- 
visions and principles formulated in it. 

However, in the decision of questions related to the main- 
tenance of relations between the FRG and West Berlin the 
principle that this agreement must be strictly observed is 
sometimes ignored in Bonn. This is seen, in particular, in 
the attempts to enlarge the powers of the observers from 
the West Berlin Chamber of Deputies in the FRG Bundestag 
to the extent of equating them to Bundestag deputies and 
spread the operation of some FRG laws to West Berlin, 
where they cannot be valid under the terms of the quadri- 
partite agreement. 

These are blemishes that appear over the problem of 
West Berlin. They must be removed. But it would be a 
mistake to allow these misunderstandings to obscure the 
generally favourable situation springing from the conclu- 
sion of the quadripartite agreement. 

West Berlin’s relations with the external world have been 
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normalised. Many questions related to the implementation 
of the quadripartite agreement, where it concerns the USSR- 
FRG relations, have been settled. In other words, all the 
conditions have been created to enable West Berlin to live 
and develop peacefully, without friction and conflicts, and 
to be an active participant in the process of detente. 

The elements in the FRG trying to play an ambiguous 
game over West Berlin and test the strength of the quadri- 
partite agreement display political shortsightedness and a 
sort of provincial approach, whose untenability and obsolete- 
ness are particularly pronounced when the extremely im- 
portant questions of strengthening international security and 
promoting all-round cooperation among nations on a basis 
of equality are being decided in Europe within the frame- 
work of detente. 

Soviet-West German economic cooperation has yielded 
tangible results over the past few years. 

The FRG is the Soviet Union’s major partner among the 
industrialised capitalist countries for the volume of trade, 
which in 1974 more than quadrupled over the 1970 level 
and reached the sum of 2,200 million rubles. It is indicative 
that in 1974 Soviet-West German trade grew at double the 
rate of the total volume of West Germany’s foreign trade. 

As in the case of Soviet-French cooperation, the economic 
relations between the Soviet Union and the FRG are oriented 
on big long-term projects involving many organisations and 
firms. This approach creates additional guarantees of sta- 
bility for those positive changes that have taken place in 
Soviet-West German relations. 

In mentioning long-term extensive cooperation between 
the two countries, note must be made of the agreements 
(February 1970 and July 1972) on the sale of Soviet natural 
gas to the FRG in return for the sale of West German 
large-diameter pipes, machines and equipment for gas pipe- 
lines. The gas agreement was signed for a period of 20 years. 
Soviet gas in exchange for the stipulated equipment has 
begun to flow to the FRG along a pipe-line that was opened 
at a ceremony on October 1, 1973, in the small town of 
Waidhaus on the West German-Czechoslovak frontier. 

In early 1972 the Tekhmashinimport and Soyuzkhimexport 
associations signed contracts with the West German Salzgit- 
ter concern for the delivery on credit of a complete plant 
for the annual production of 120,000 tons of high-pressure 
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polyethelene. This credit is to be repaid with part of the 
output of the enterprises now under construction. In 1972 
large contracts were signed with the Hildebrandt, Timvud 
and Bizon-Werke firms for the sale of equipment for the 
Soviet furniture industry. A contract for equipment for the 
motor works in Naberezhniye Chelny was signed with the 
Liebherr engineering firm. 

A general agreement on the participation of West German 
firms (the largest of which are Krupp, Salzgitter and Korf) 
in the construction of the Kursk Iron and Steel Complex was 
signed at the close of March 1974. This complex, the largest 
of its kind in the world, will use the most up-to-date tech- 
nology for the direct reduction of iron. It will produce 
annually 5 million tons of metallised pellets and 2.8 million 
tons of rolled stock. In an interview with the Soviet news- 
paper Izvestia the FRG Minister of Economics Hans Fride- | 
richs said that this project would raise Soviet-West German 
relations to a qualitatively new level and that it could serve 
as a model for cooperation in other fields of the economy. 

There has been an expansion of scientific and technolog- 
ical relations between the USSR and the FRG. Soviet-West 
German exchanges are developing in chemistry, petrochem- 
istry, the pharmaceutical, metallurgical, heavy engineering, 
machine-tool, automotive, atomic power engineering, tool, 
electronic and radio engineering industries, and in some 
areas of the basic sciences. 

The USSR-FRG Commission for Economic, Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation (set up in 1972) and its working 
groups have drawn up a large number of proposals, including 
proposals for big long-term projects. Many of these proposals 
are being put into effect. 

Some West German firms—Hoechst AG, Siemens, Man- 
nesmann-Hiittenwerke AG, and BASF, and the Deutsche 
Bundesbank and Dresdner Bank—have opened offices in- 
Moscow. Agreement in principle has been given to other, 
including medium and small West German firms, to open 
offices in the Soviet capital. In turn, the Ost-West Bank, a 
Soviet banking organisation, has opened an office in Frank- 
fort on the Main. 

At the Soviet-West German summit in Moscow in October 
1974 the sides expressed satisfaction over the favourable 
development of economic relations between the two countries 
and declared their intention to continue giving this process 
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every encouragement and providing it with the necessary 
legal, organisational and other prerequisites. 

They expressed their conviction that industrial coopera- 
tion between Soviet organisations and West German firms 
would be of paramount importance for further progress in 
the development of economic relations. In this context it was 
stressed that the ten-year agreement on economic, industrial 
and technological cooperation signed in May 1973 was plac- 
ing these relations on a stable, long-term foundation. Furth- 
er, it was declared that the January 1974 accord on long- 
term economic, industrial and technological cooperation 
would be supplemented with new projects. 

An agreement on the further promotion of economic coop- 
eration was signed in Moscow on October 30, 1974, to en- 
sure the possibility for continued economic, industrial and 
technological progress through cooperation in the field of 
primary materials and energy, and also for business con- 
tacts between organisations and firms of the two countries. 

The third agreement on the sale of Soviet gas to the FRG 
and the supply of large-diameter pipes and equipment for 
the Soviet gas industry was signed when Federal Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt visited the USSR in October 1974. 

In accordance with that agreement Soyuzgasexport and 
Ruhrgas AG of West Germany signed a contract for the sale 
of 60,000 million cubic metres of Soviet natural gas in the 
period from 1978 to 2000, and Promsyryeimport and Mannes- 
mann AG concluded a transaction on the purchase of a 
million tons of large-diameter pipes for the Soviet gas in- 
dustry in 1975-1976. Under the same agreement, a consor- 
tium of West German banks headed by the Deutsche Bun- 
desbank granted a long-term credit of 1,500 million marks 
to the USSR Foreign Trade Bank for the purchase of equip- 
ment and pipes. This credit is to be repaid with the Soviet 
gas. 

This means that with account of the earlier agreements 
and contracts the Soviet gas sold to the FRG will total 
10,000 million cubic metres annually by 1980, while the 
volume of large-diameter pipes delivered from the FRG to 
the USSR will reach 3,700,000 tons. The credits from the 
consortium of West German banks will amount to 4,000 mil- 
lion West German marks. 

Enormous political work was required to restructure So- 
viet-West German relations on the basis of the principles of 
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peaceful coexistence. This work is being continued, for 
cooperation between the USSR and the FRG is still far 
short of existing possibilities: the two countries are in fact 
at the starting line of what they can achieve in future by 
joint effort. Speaking on Soviet television on October 30, 
1974, Helmut Schmidt noted that although the two countries 
had different political and economic systems their leaders 
saw new ways and means for cooperation in the broad field 
of economic exchanges. He said that the USSR and the FRG 
were only at the beginning of that road. 

However, relapses into the past occur from time to time. 
Revanchist and militarist elements, those who still count on 
revising the results of the war and postwar development in 
one way or another, have not laid down arms. Much re- 
mains to be done to consolidate the FRG’s new policy pro- 
claimed in the above-mentioned important treaties and agree- 
ments. In order to obstruct the further expansion of peaceful 
cooperation between the FRG and socialist countries, some 
elements in the FRG are continuing their attempts to im- 
pose a discussion of the purpurt of the government’s Eastern 
policy and of the approach to problems of detente, to key 
questions of present-day international development. Here the 
watershed of views does not always coincide with the line 
of demarcation between political parties. 

The Soviet government statement of May 22, 1976, de- 
voted to an analysis of Soviet-West German relations gave 
a resolute and convincing rebuff to those forces in the FRG 
that seek to discredit detente, undermine the policy of re- 
laxing international tension and return the European peoples 
to the cold war. The statement says: ‘The purpose of detente 
is, first and foremost, to rule out the use of threat of force 
in disputes and conflicts between countries. Its aim is to 
remove the threat of another world war and enable the 
peoples to look to the future without fear. An indispensable 
condition is the strict observance of the principle of non- 
interference in the affairs of other nations and respect for 
their independence and sovereignty.... In its relations with 
all countries the Soviet Union has been and will be true to 
the lofty principles of peaceful coexistence. This may be 
taken as an immutable point of departure by those who 
orient themselves on Europe’s peaceful future, by those who 
are working to organise dependable security and mutually 
beneficial cooperation among nations.” 
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In December 1975, in a letter to the editors of the SDPG 
weekly Vorwdrts on the occasion of the fifth anniversary of 
the Moscow Treaty and the 20th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the USSR and the 
FRG Leonid Brezhnev wrote: “Our countries and the other 
European states have gone through the bitter trials of two 
world wars which brought them incalculable suffering and 
losses. Today they are embarking upon broad and fruitful 
cooperation under conditions of peace. | am certain that the 
lessons of the past and present-day reality are allowing the 
peoples of Europe to evaluate the new vistas on their merits 
and ensure steady and uninterrupted progress towards fur- 
ther detente. Those who have set out to hinder this process 
in pursuance of their narrow political interests are looking 
back to the past and generating new complications in inter- 
national politics. We see the future of our relations with the 
Federal Republic of Germany in peaceful cooperation. This 
policy, which is consonant with the vital interests of our 
peoples and countries, has passed the test of time and has 
entirely justified itself. The Soviet Union is fully determined 
to continue pursuing this course.” 

Lasting peace must become the natural way of life of all 
the European peoples. This is demanded by hundreds of 
millions of Europeans. 


Relations Between the USSR and Italy 


Considerable progress has been achieved in recent years 
in expanding relations between the Soviet Union and Italy. 
In a speech to constituents of Moscow’s Bauman District on 
June 13, 1975, Leonid Brezhnev underscored the significance 
attached by the Soviet Union to its relations with that West 
European nation. It may be said that these relations are an 
important element asserting the principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence between states with different socio-political systems 
despite the dogged resistance of reactionary and sometimes 
undisguisedly neo-fascist forces operating—in many cases 
very vigorously—in Italy. A growing number of Italians are 
today coming to the conclusion that any artificial limitation 
of relations with socialist countries is hitting Italy’s national 
interests, above all. However, the activity of right elements 
propounding precisely this artificial limitation must be kept 
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constantly in mind because given certain conditions they are 
capable of slowing down detente and to some extent damaging 
the process of deepening and expanding Italy’s relations 
with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

Since the war Soviet-Italian cooperation has developed 
most successfully in trade and economic exchanges. This is 
a traditional sphere of relations between the two countries. 
Italy is one of the Soviet Union’s leading trade partners 
in the West. In the course of the 16 years, between 1958 
and 1973, when Soviet-Italian trade developed on a long- 
term basis, it increased more than nine-fold, with the growth 
rate mounting from one agreement to another. Lately, there 
has been another spurt in this area: whereas in 1973 Soviet- 
Italian trade amounted to 613.6 million rubles, in 1974 it 
topped the 1,000 million rubles mark, totalling 1,137.2 mil- 
lion rubles. 

At first Soviet-Italian trade was hindered by the blinkers 
of Atlantic policy. Throughout the first half of the 1950s, 
complying with the demands of the NATO leadership, Italy 
was active in measures aimed at restricting Western com- 
mercial relations with socialist countries. Italy joined the 
Coordination Committee, which drew up a long list of “‘stra- 
tegic” goods whose export to socialist countries was pro- 
hibited. Italy also took part in the attempts to blockade 
the USSR in the field of credits. During the cold war and 
the vociferous anti-communist campaign conducted by reac- 
tionary circles in the country, Italian firms hesitated to ne- 
gotiate with Soviet foreign trade organisations and ignored 
their proposals for bilateral commercial contacts. 

Life showed the hollowness of these tactics. It became 
obvious that discrimination against trade with the Soviet 
Union could not hold up the development of the Soviet econ- 
omy or hurt the Soviet Union's defence capability. More- 
over, the growth of Italy’s own industrial production, par- 
ticularly the so-called Italian economic miracle of 1949- 
1963, compelled Italy to look for dependable foreign markets 
for its output and for purchases of vital commodities. This 
led to a gradual reassessment of policy towards trade with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

The first long-term Soviet-Italian agreement (for 1958- 
1961), signed in December 1957, laid the beginning for the 
rapid growth of trade between the Soviet Union and Italy. 
Soviet foreign trade organisations gradually established con- 
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tacts with ENI, Montecatini, Chatillon, Pirelli, Fiat and 
other leading Italian firms. The Italian government took 
steps to relax the import restrictions on Soviet goods. More- 
over, Italy stopped discriminating against the USSR in the 
granting of credits for foreign trade. 

Problems of Soviet-Italian trade began to be discussed 
on an inter-state level. A productive exchange of views on 
these problems took place, in particular, when Alexei Kosy- 
gin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, vis- 
ited Italy in 1964 in connection with the Soviet Trade and 
Industry Fair in Genoa. The next long-term (four-year) 
Soviet-Italian trade agreements were signed in 1961 and 
1964. Under the agreement for 1970-1974 Italy took a fur- 
ther step towards liberalising the import of Soviet goods. 
However, until 1974 the quantitative restrictions on Soviet 
imports into Italy remained in force on goods listed in 
244 articles of the Italian customs tariff. That this anachron- 
ism had to be removed was declared, in particular, at the 
seventh session of the Joint Soviet-Italian Commission on 
Economic, Scientific and Technological Cooperation held in 
Moscow in March 1974. This commission was set up under 
an agreement signed on April 23, 1963. Some other ques- 
tions stemming from Italy’s membership of the European 
Economic Community still remain unresolved. At the Soviet- 
Italian talks in Moscow in October 1972 Alexei Kosygin 
declared: ‘“‘We expect that business circles in Italy and 
other West European Common Market nations have a suf- 
ficient sense of reality not to create additional difficulties 
for the development of economic relations with the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries under conditions of de- 
tente and the accompanying animation of world economic 
relations.” 

In addition to the above-mentioned long-term agreements, 
the treaty basis of Soviet-Italian commercial relations is 
provided by the 1948 Agreement on Trade and Shipping, the 
1966 Agreement on Economic, Scientific and Technological 
Cooperation, the 1972 Treaty on Merchant Marine Shipping 
and the ten-year Soviet-Italian Agreement on the Develop- 
ment of Economic, Industrial and Technical Cooperation 
signed on June 25, 1974. The latter agreement was concluded 
to expand Soviet-Italian commercial relations on the basis 
of the two countries’ experience of large-scale economic 
cooperation. 
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The pattern of Soviet-Italian trade makes it clear that 
Italy is objectively interested in importing some key primary 
materials and fuel. The main items exported to Italy by 
the Soviet Union are oil and oil products, timber, anthracite, 
scrap metal, iron ore and chemical products. The USSR 
imports Italian machines, equipment, large-diameter pipes, 
chemical products, consumer goods (fabrics, shoes and so 
on) and citrus fruit. 

Nonetheless, this pattern is not entirely consistent with 
the potential and actual possibilities of the commercial rela- 
tions between highly industrialised nations like the USSR 
and Italy. 

In the [Italian market the Soviet Union sells some types of 
machines, for instance hydrofoils, Yak-40 aircraft, cars, metal- 
cutting tools, and forge and press, oil drilling, textile and other 
equipment. Stanitaliana, a joint Soviet-Italian firm handling 
the sale of Soviet industrial equipinent, has been operating 
in Italy since 1971. However, it must be acknowledged that 
the level of Soviet-Italian trade is clearly inadequate. 

Large long-term agreements are becoming an increasingly 
important form of economic cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and Italy. 

It would suffice to cite a few examples. 

Under the General Agreement signed on August 15, 1966, 
by the Ministry of Foreign Trade of the USSR and Fiat, the 
Italian side sold equipment on credit and rendered technical 
assistance in the construction of an auto plant (annual capac- 
ity—660,000 cars) in the town of Togliatti. All three sec- 
tions of that giant factory on the Volga are now operational. 
When it was under construction large contracts were ful- 
filled also by other Italian firms: Innoceti manufactured 
giant press lines and Pirelli supplied machinery for a factory 
producing technical rubbers. 

An agreement on the sale of more than 100,000 million 
cubic metres of Soviet natural gas to Italy over a period of 
20 years and on the sale of Italian equipment, pipes and 
materials for the Soviet gas industry was signed with ENI 
on December 10, 1969. Speaking at the ceremony opening 
the USSR-Italy gas pipeline at San-Donato Melanese, a 
suburb of Milan, on June 8, 1974, the Italian Prime Minister 
expressed the hope that the new pipeline would be a power- 
ful stimulus for the further expansion of cooperation be- 
tween the two countries and usher in an important stage of 
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their long-standing and successfully developing contacts. In 
April 1975 ENI concluded a new contract on the purchase 
of Soviet gas. 

Compensation agreements are another prospective form of 
Soviet-Italian business cooperation. The first agreement of 
this kind was signed in September 1973 by the Tekhmash- 
import, Soyuzkhimexport and Soyuzpromexport foreign trade 
organisations with the firm of Montecatini-Edison. It en- 
visages cooperation in the building of seven factories in the 
Soviet Union for the production of ammonia, carbamide, 
nitrolacril acid and titanium and freon dioxide and the sub- 
sequent export of part of the output to Italy. This agreement, 
which is to operate in the course of 10-12 years, provides 
for deliveries worth more than 500 million rubles. 

A larger contract on a compensation basis was signed in 
May 1974 by the Ministry of Foreign Trade of the USSR 
and ENI on the construction of six chemical factories in the 
Soviet Union. The equipment for these factories is to be 
paid for with deliveries of chemical products to Italy when 
these factories become operational. This contract is for a 
period of 10-12 years. 

Some 1,000 Italian firms now maintain business contact 
with Soviet foreign trade organisations. Many large Italian 
companies have opened offices in Moscow. The Italo-Soviet 
Chamber of Commerce was founded in Milan in April 1967 
to help medium and small firms study the specifics and po- 
tentialities of the Soviet market. A growing number of such 
firms are signing contracts with the relevant Soviet organisa- 
tions. This chamber and its office in Moscow are conducting 
considerable work, helping to promote trade between the two 
countries. 

Soviet-Italian exchanges are developing successfully also 
in the sphere of science, technology, culture, art, education, 
sports and tourism. 

Relations are expanding between the two countries in the 
political field as well. 

An important event in this field was the visit to the 
Soviet Union by the Italian Prime Minister Guilio Andreotti 
in October 1972. The main result of his talks with Soviet 
leaders was the Soviet-Italian Protocol on Consultations of 
October 26, 1972, aimed at expanding and deepening the 
political contacts between the two countries at different 
levels. It records that the USSR and Italy will not only 
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promote bilateral relations and cooperation but also make the 
corresponding contribution towards the strengthening of 
world peace, the improvement of the international situation, 
progress in disarmament and the consolidation of detente 
and security in Europe. The sides agreed that in the event 
of emergencies they would contact each other and strive 
to reach understanding on what steps could be taken to 
improve the situation. The protocol establishes the procedure 
for systematic Soviet-Italian consultations. 

In the communique signed at the end of the visit the 
sides reaffirmed that distinctions between social systems 
and ideology were no obstacle to the development of their 
relations. These relations are, in accordance with the aims 
and purposes of the UN Charter, founded on the principles 
of sovereignty, equality, mutual benefit, territorial integrity, 
peaceful coexistence, respect for the right of nations to 
choose their own social system, and renunciation of the use 
or threat of force. The communique gave striking evidence 
that the views of the Soviet Union and Italy had drawn 
closer on a number of major international problems, chiefly 
on European problems. It showed that the sides were en- 
deavouring to find the means for envigorating and widening 
economic and industrial cooperation in keeping with the 
high level of industrial development attained by them. 

A visit to Italy by the Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko at the close of June 1975 was the next step in the 
constructive development of peaceful political relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Italy. 

Gromyko was received by the Italian President Giovanni 
Leone and the Prime Minister Aldo Moro. He had talks with 
the Italian Foreign Minister Mariano Rumor. 

In the statement published on the results of the talks 
held during Gromyko’s visit to Italy the sides declared 
that they would make every effort to ensure the further 
expansion of Soviet-Italian relations in all fields in the 
interests of the two nations, in the interest of peace and de- 
tente. They noted the importance of detente in Europe and 
the whole world and reaffirmed their intention to continue 
facilitating that process. The Soviet Union and Italy, the 
statement declared, would work to complement political 
detente in Europe with military detente. 

They urged a just and durable settlement in the Middle 
East based on the withdrawal of Israeli forces from all 
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Arab territories occupied by them in 1967, the protection 
of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian Arab people and 
the independent existence and development of all the states 
of that region. 

Gromyko and Rumor signed a protocol on cooperation in 
environmental protection as a supplement to the Soviet- 
Italian agreement on scientific and technical cooperation. 
There was also an exchange of letters on the coming into 
force (from June 25, 1974) of the 10-year agreement on 
economic, industrial and technological cooperation. 

Speaking to journalists in Rome on June 29, 1975, Gro- 
myko characterised Soviet-Italian relations, saying: ‘There 
has been considerable progress in the development of these 
relations during the past decade. Economic and commercial 
relations have expanded. The same may be said of scien- 
tific, technological and cultural cooperation. There has been 
progress also in the political sphere. The Soviet Union and 
Italy are exchanging visits by official representatives at 
different levels. An understanding has been reached on im- 
portant visits in the future. A Soviet-Italian protocol on 
consultations has been signed and, on the whole, it is being 
fulfilled. In this short statement on the political relations 
between our two countries J should like to say that it seems 
to us that in most cases these relations lagged and possi- 
bly still lag behind development in other fields. We believe 
that this can be rectified if both sides desire it. The Soviet 
side is ready for this. Leading Italian statesmen declare 
that they, too, are striving for the same end. It thus re- 
mains to sum things up after the passage of some time 
and, possibly, check the political clocks of the two coun- 
tries. We have stressed and repeat that the Soviet Union 
wishes good relations with Italy. These relations must be 
based on respect for the principles of peaceful coexistence 
of countries with different social systems. We intend to 
continue pursuing this policy.” 

A further boost to Soviet-Italian relations was given by 
the visit of Italian President Giovanni Leone to the USSR 
on November 18-24, 19795. 

On November 19 he was received by Leonid Brezhnev, 
and in the talks between the two leaders it was noted that 
the further extension of cooperation between the two coun- 
tries was consistent with the spirit of the Helsinki Final 
Act, which the Soviet Union and Italy regarded as a long- 
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term action programme of peace in Europe. Further, it was 
declared that the accumulated experience of cooperation 
made it possible to look with confidence to the future of 
Soviet-Italian relations in different fields, including pol- 
itics. 

The sides signed a Joint Declaration, an Agreement on 
Economic Cooperation for 1975-1979 and an Agreement 
Relieving Ships of Double Taxation. 

In the Declaration the sides recorded the unity or prox- 
imity of their views on a number of important interna- 
tional problems and stated that they would strive to coor- 
dinate their efforts in order to promote detente and im- 
prove international situation. 

They underscored the importance of the efforts to re- 
duce military confrontation and contribute to disarmament 
with the aim of complementing political detente in Europe 
and strengthening the security of European countries. 
Their point of departure, the Declaration said, was that 
despite the progress achieved at the strategic arms limita- 
tion talks the continuing arms race remains an acute and 
urgent problem. 


Soviet-Finnish Relations 


The relations of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
states with neighbouring countries play a large role in 
relaxing international tension. In promoting friendly rela- 
tions based on mutual respect for sovereignty, the Soviet 
Union continues the policy charted by Lenin. An example 
of this is its relations with Finland. 

The possibility for establishing normal relations between 
Finland and Soviet Russia arose immediately after the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, which brought inde- 
pendence to the Finnish people. 

However, developments followed a different course. Reac- 
tionary circles in Finland began repealing the people’s 
democratic rights and aligning themselves with pro-fascist 
forces. Finland became an arena of imperialist intrigues 
against the USSR. This involved Finland in aggression 
against the Soviet Union as an ally of nazi Germany. 

After Finland withdrew from the war in September 1944 
the political forces that came to power chose to promote 
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goodneighbourly relations with the Soviet Union. On De- 
cember 6, 1944, the Prime Minister of Finland Juho Kusti 
Paasikivi declared: “In future we must work for good re- 
lations with our great neighbour, for relations based on 
trust. Mistrust must be removed, and friendship must be 
established. I believe that it is in the interests of our peo- 
ple to pursue a foreign policy that is not hostile to the 
Soviet Union. Peace and concord, and also goodneighbourly 
relations with the Soviet Union based on complete trust 
are the paramount principle by which we must be guided 
in our political work”. 

The CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet government 
welcomed this turn and actively helped to implement it. 

This new foreign policy, which won the broad support 
of the Finnish people and became known as the Paasikivi- 
Kekkonen line, was formalised in the Treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation and Mutual Assistance signed by the Finnish 
Republic and the USSR in Moscow on April 5, 1948. 

This treaty was a landmark in the development of Soviet- 
Finnish relations. It recorded the turn in the relations be- 
tween the two countries towards trust and friendship and 
provided a solid foundation for good-neighbourliness and 
all-round cooperation between them. 

The preamble states that the treaty was signed in order 
to promote friendly relations between the two countries, 
which were convinced that this was consistent with their 
vital interests. The sides proclaimed their striving for co- 
operation in the maintenance of international peace and 
security in accordance with the aims and principles of the 
United Nations Organisation. Finland declared it would not 
be involved in the contradictions. between the interests of 
the great powers. 

The treaty provides for important mutual commitments 
that together reliably guarantee Finland’s territorial integ- 
rity and prevent its territory from being used as a spring- 
board for aggression against the Soviet Union. Article 4, 
for instance. states that in the event aggression is started 
against Finland or the Soviet Union across Finnish terri- 
tory, Finland would, as an independent state, fight to re- 
pulse such aggression, with the assistance of and, if neces- 
sary, together with the Soviet Union. Under Article 2 the 
sides pledged to consult each other in the event there was 
a threat of military attack. Article 4 reaffirms the commit- 
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ment taken by the USSR and Finland not to form any al- 
‘liances or to join in coalitions directed against each other. 

Articles 5 and 6 record the determination of the two coun- 
tries to act in a spirit of cooperation and friendship in order 
to continue developing and strengthening economic and cul- 
tural relations, and their commitment to observe the prin- 
ciples of mutual respect for state sovereignty and indepen- 
dence, and also of non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs. 

The 1948 treaty erected a barrier to the efforts of reac- 
tionary circles in Finland and elsewhere to use that coun- 
try against the Soviet Union, for purposes prejudicial to 
world peace. Finland’s adoption of a goodneighbourly pol- 
icy towards the Soviet Union greatly enhanced security 
in Northern Europe and the Baltic Sea. It strengthened the 
peace forces in all the Scandinavian countries. 

The treaty spurred the development of political relations 
between the USSR and Finland. The systematic contacts 
between the leaders of the two countries are an expression 
of the deepening peaceful cooperation between them. Meet- 
ings between Soviet and Finnish leaders have become a 
firm tradition. The commitment of the USSR and Finland to 
friendship and cooperation is shown by the fact that the two 
countries appreciated the significance of the 1948 treaty and 
prolonged it for twenty-year periods first in 1955 and then 
in 1970. 

In the spring of 1973 the 25th anniversary of this treaty 
was marked in the Soviet Union and Finland. 

The Soviet-Finnish Statement adopted in Helsinki on 
April 6, 1973, declared that in their relations with each 
other the USSR and Finland would continue to be stead- 
fastly guided by all the principles and provisions of the 
1948 treaty. The two countries proclaimed their determi- 
nation to use all the new opportunities for cooperation in 
the interests of world peace. The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR noted Urho Kaleva Kekkonen’s great 
contribution to the development and_ strengthening of 
friendship between the Soviet and Finnish peoples and to 
the promotion of peace, and on the occasion of the 25th an- 
niversary of the Soviet-Finnish treaty decorated him with 
the Order of Friendship Among Nations. 

Developments over the past few years, particularly the 
positive changes in the international situation, have shown 
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the significance of the Soviet-Finnish treaty as a model of 
relations between countries with different social systems 
and of a constructive approach to urgent questions of pres- 
ent-day international life. This treaty is now the main 
factor ensuring Finland’s security and the Soviet Union’s 
northwestern frontiers, and beneficially influences the entire 
situation in Northern Europe. It is an important element 
of the system of European security, whose creation is the 
common aim of all the countries of that continent. The 
President of Finland Kekkonen said: “This treaty is the 
immutable foundation of friendly relations between Fin- 
land and the Soviet Union. Moreover, our country’s active 
policy of peace and neutrality rests on its solid basis.” 

The overwhelming majority of the Finnish people trust 
and support their government in its policy of developing 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union. In this lies the 
basic factor of the stability and viability of the Paasikivi- 
Kekkonen line. A public opinion poll taken in the spring 
of 1974 showed that 92 per cent of Finland’s young peo- 
ple attach importance to Finnish-Soviet cooperation. 

Of course, in Finland there also are elements hostile to 
the favourable development of Soviet-Finnish relations. 
Encouraged by internal and external reaction, they seek 
to undermine these relations and cast slurs on the 1948 
treaty. The enemies of Soviet-Finnish friendship allege 
that close cooperation with the USSR is making Finland 
dependent on the policies of its Eastern neighbour. The 
purpose of this essentially provocative allegation is to in- 
timidate the other West European countries with the pros- 
pect of ‘‘Finlandisation” if they take the road of active 
trade and economic contacts with the Soviet Union. 

It is quite obvious that the inventors of the ‘Finlandi- 
sation” theory are using a threat that does not exist. Soviet- 
Finnish relations are a model of the practical implemen- 
tation of peaceful coexistence, which excludes diktat or 
interference in internal affairs. The verbiage about ‘“Fin- 
landisation” is by no means prompted by concern for the 
sovereignty of small countries. The facade of bombast con- 
ceals hostility for cooperation with the USSR and other 
socialist countries, in other words, the old, discredited anti- 
communism. 

Speaking on October 15, 1974, on the occasion of the 
30th anniversary of the armistice agreement between Fin- 
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land and the USSR and the 30th anniversary of the Fin- 
land-Soviet Union Friendship Society, Finland’s President 
Kekkonen ridiculed those who were using the bogey of 
“Finlandisation” to sow mistrust for the Soviet Union's 
Leninist policy of peace. “If in relation to Finland’s foreign 
policy the word ‘Finlandisation’ is used constructively and 
not as a term of abuse, we have no objection. Our point of 
departure is that Finlandisation signifies political concord 
with the Soviet Union. From this angle, our entire postwar 
foreign policy is a policy of Finlandisation. We have arranged 
our affairs. And we are pleased with the result. We do 
not conceal our joy over the fact that in recent years many, 
even large Western countries, have begun to pursue a pol- 
icy of Finlandisation, in other words, that they are looking 
for a peaceful settlement of problems and good relations 
with the leading socialist country. Political concord with 
the Soviet Union is the result of the relaxation of ten- 
sion. And with it Finlandisation has taken place.” 

It is becoming increasingly clear that regardless of where 
they operate, the opponents of Soviet-Finnish friendship 
are acting against the true interests of the Finnish people 
and against security in Europe. 

The meetings held regularly between Soviet leaders and 
the Finnish President Urho Kaleva Kekkonen are eloquent 
evidence of the high level reached by Soviet-Finnish polit- 
ical cooperation. At these meetings they examine and 
settle fundamental questions of the relations between the 
two countries and consider key international problems in 
the context of joint quests for the ways and means 
of ensuring peace and international security. The an- 
nual unofficial visits of the Finnish President to the 
Soviet Union have become an important form of summit 
contact. 

For instance. when President Kekkonen visited the USSR 
in June 1976, he and the Soviet leaders reaffirmed their 
determination to take all the necessary steps to further the 
development of political relations between the USSR and 
Finland and deepen and enrich traditional goodneighbourly 
relations on the basis of the 1948 Treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation and Mutual Assistance and in accordance with 
the understandings reached in recent years at their meet- 
ings. Moreover, it was declared that the USSR and Fin- 
land would work consistently and energetically to imple- 
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ment all the provisions of the Final Act of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

The Finnish President and the Soviet leaders also dis- 
cussed the prospects for expanding trade and commercial 
relations between the two countries. They stressed the im- 
portance of the further switch of Soviet-Finnish economic 
cooperation to a long-term basis. 

The fact that Soviet-Finnish relations were developing 
successfully was convincingly borne out somewhat earlier, 
in January 1976, when the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Kalevi Sorsa visited the USSR. 
As a result of that visit it was declared, in particular, that 
the successful solution of the problem of security and co- 
operation in Europe would help to consolidate peaceful 
relations in the north of the continent and in the Baltic 
Sea basin and establish multilateral cooperation among the 
countries of these regions. The importance of Finland’s 
proposal for declaring Northern Europe a nuclear-free zone 
and ensuring lasting peace in that region was reaffirmed. 

Soviet-Finnish trade and commercial relations are de- 
veloping to the benefit of both countries. The Finnish- 
Soviet Chamber of Commerce was formed in 1946 to co- 
ordinate economic relations and study the prospects for 
their development. The Permanent Intergovernmental Soviet- 
Finnish Commission for Economic Cooperation was set up 
in 1967 for the same purpose. 

The following figures characterise the growth of Soviet- 
Finnish trade (in million rubles): 1965—408; 1969—501; 
1970—530.7; 1971—569.4; 41972—601.7; 1973—777.4; 
1974—1,539.7. In 1974 the Soviet Union thus became one 
of Finland’s leading trade partners, forging ahead of 
Sweden, Britain and the FRG. 

In 1974 the Soviet Union and Finland signed their sixth 
five-year agreement on trade and payments (for 1976- 
1980), which envisages an increase of trade to 9,000 mil- 
lion rubles, or almost to twice the volume of the previous 
five-year period. 

From the USSR Finland imports diesel fuel, mazout, 
Sugar, cotton, crude oil, coking coal, raw timber, lathes, 
automobiles, ferrous and non-ferrous metals rolled stock, 
fertilisers, electric locomotives, and other items. 

The Soviet-Finnish Oy Konela and Oy Koneisto firms, 
which sell and service Soviet cars, machines and equip- 
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ment in Finland play a large role in promoting the export 
of Soviet machines and equipment to Finland. More than 
10,000 Soviet Volga, Moskvich, Zhiguli and other cars are 
sold annually in Finland. Nearly half of all the industrial 
companies in Finland are today doing business with Oy 
Koneisto. Two other Soviet-Finnish joint-stock companies— 
Elorg-Data (which services the computer complex purchas- 
ed in the USSR and exports and imports computers) and 
Konela-Belarus (which sells Soviet tractors and farm ma- 
chinery in Finland and other North European countries) — 
function in Finland. 

From Finland the Soviet Union imports more than 150 
items, including cardboard, paper, pulp, furniture, consum- 
er goods and farm products. Trade with the Soviet Union 
gave the impetus for the build-up of a heavy industry in 
Finland and for the expansion of the Finnish engineer- 
ing industry, one-third of whose output is exported to 
the USSR. Further, the Soviet Union buys about two- 
thirds of the exports of the Finnish shipbuilding industry 
(large tankers, floating cranes, icebreakers and other 
vessels). 

Since 1960 the USSR and Finland have been conducting 
a frontier trade through the Lenfintorg export and import 
office in Leningrad. The annual volume of this trade has 
reached 25 million rubles. This experience is being used 
to organise direct trade between Finland and neigbouring 
Soviet regions—Murmansk Region and the Soviet Baltic 
area. 

Parallel with expanding trade the two countries are pro- 
moting long-term industrial, scientific and technical rela- 
tions on a large scale. In April 1971 they signed an agree- 
ment on economic, technical and industrial cooperation. 
This was the first agreement of its kind concluded by the 
USSR with a capitalist country. It mapped out prospects 
for the further expansion of Soviet-Finnish cooperation 
in economics, joint research, environmental protection, the 
designing and building of industrial, transport and other 
projects, and exchanges of patents, licenses and industrial- 
technical expertise. In November 1972, in order to ensure 
the fulfilment of this agreement the Permanent Intergov- 
ernmental Commission adopted a long-term programme 
for the development of trade, production cooperation and 
specialisation. 
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The following facts show the dynamic character and scope 
of Soviet-Finnish economic relations, a feature of which is 
that both sides constantly look for new and more promis- 
ing forms of cooperation. The joint building of large in- 
dustrial and construction projects on the territory of the 
two countries is a form that is becoming increasingly more 
widespread. 

The Saimaa Canal has been reconstructed with Soviet as- 
sistance and the Soviet section of the canal has been leased 
to Finland. The Rautaruukki Metallurgical Combine, one 
of the largest in Northern Europe, was built in Raahe, 
Northern Finland, with the equipment for the blast-furnace, 
steel-smelting and ore-concentration departments coming 
from the USSR. In the Raahe plant the second blast-fur- 
nace has been completed and a continuous steel-pouring 
installation reconstructed with assistance from the Soviet 
Union. Two atomic power stations (capacity—440 mega- 
watt each), were built in the town of Loviis with Soviet 
technical assistance. A gas pipeline constructed by Soviet 
builders jointly with Finnish firms was opened in January 
4974, Soviet natural gas is now piped to Finland under a 
20-year agreement. 

In October 1974 Finland and the USSR signed an agree- 
ment envisaging the further promotion of joint designing 
and construction of atomic and thermal power stations, the 
transmission of electric power and the development of peat 
resources in 1976-1980. An understanding has been reached 
on Soviet assistance for the construction of two more atomic 
power stations of the type built at Loviis. Power en- 
gineering is acquiring growing significance as a promising 
field of Soviet-Finnish cooperation. 

For their part, Finnish firms have built four hydropower 
stations in Murmansk Region and the Viru Hotel in Tal- 
linn. Finnish firms and workers have begun to be enlisted 
on a particularly large scale in recent years for the building 
of projects in the USSR. With the participation of Finnish 
firms the first section of the Piaozersk timber complex in 
Karelia has been built, the second section of the complex 
is under construction, and the Svetyagorsk pulp and paper 
complex in Leningrad Region is being reconstructed (the 
first section became operational in September 1975). A 
pressed-board factory is under construction in Karelia. The 
construction of an ore-concentrating plant in Karelia that 
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will use nearby deposits of iron ore was started in 1974 
jointly with Finnish companies at Kostomush. This is the 
largest joint Soviet-Finnish project. The Kostomush com- 
plex, which will have a capacity of 8 million tons of pel- 
lets, will send part of its output to the metallurgical plant 
in Raahe. In 1974 a contract was signed under which Fin- 
land is to supply equipment for a copper and nickel plant 
in Norilsk. 

New joint projects are under consideration. One of them 
calls for geological surveys in Northern Finland. 

A large role in fostering friendship and trust between 
the Soviet and Finnish people are played by the steadily 
broadening contacts in science, education, culture and 
sports and also between public organisations. Currently 
47 Soviet towns maintain friendly contact with towns in 
Finland. Tourist exchanges have reached a large scale: 
nearly 100,000 Finns annually come to the USSR. Soviet 
and Finnish Culture Days are held regularly in Finland and 
the USSR. The volume and diversity of the Soviet Union’s 
relations with Finland are perhaps larger than with any 
other non-socialist country. 

The deepening of economic cooperation between the 
USSR and Finland and the enrichment of this cooperation 
with new forms are fostered by broad scientific and tech- 
nical relations envisaged in the intergovernmental agree- 
ment concluded in August 1955. The relevant intergovern- 
mental commission has set up more than 20 working groups. 
In October 1974 the USSR and Finland signed a long- 
term (10-15 years) programme for cooperation in science 
and technology. 

The legal basis of Soviet-Finnish cooperation is being in- 
creasingly strengthened. In 1974 alone the two countries 
signed agreements on merchant shipping, cooperation to 
prevent the hijacking of civilian aircraft and cooperation 
in tourism. 

Commercial relations are developing successfully not only 
between Finland and the USSR but also between Finland 
and other member-countries of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance. The CMEA is not a closed group. It is 
open to all countries interested in diversified cooperation 
on the basis of full equality and mutual benefit. These 
principles underlie Finland’s long-standing relations with 
the CMEA. The fruitfulness of these relations is shown by 
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the fact that in Moscow on May 16, 1973, the CMEA and 
Finland signed an agreement under which the CMEA mem- 
ber-countries and Finland are promoting multilateral co- 
operation on questions of mutual interest in various fields 
of economics, science and technology. This agreement un- 
questionably has a great future. 

The international socialist division of labour takes the 
world division of labour into account, and the countries of 
the socialist community are prepared to continue promoting 
economic, scientific and technical relations with other states 
regardless of their social system. 

The agreement between the CMEA and Finland is evi- 
dence of the growing prestige enjoyed by the CMEA and 
makes a further contribution to the practical application 
of the principle of peaceful coexistence of countries with 
different socio-political systems. 

However, it must be noted that in Finland there are in- 
fluential circles who believe that their country’s economic 
problems can be solved not through expanded cooperation 
with the USSR and other socialist countries, but only 
through the utmost promotion of relations with Western 
states. These right-wing circles became particularly active 
when Finland concluded an agreement with the Common 
Market, for they saw that agreement as a possibility for 
tying Finland closer to the West. In October 1973, when 
the Finnish government submitted the agreement for rati- 
fication to the Diet it made a special statement in which 
it declared that the agreement with the EEC did not bind 
Finland politically, that in its policy Finland would con- 
tinue to adhere to the Paasikivi-Kekkonen line, calling for 
the maintenance and all-sided development of relations 
with the USSR. The statement reaffirmed the principle of 
most-favoured-nation treatment in trade between Finland 
and the USSR. 

Further prospects for deepening and expanding Soviet- 
Finnish long-term economic relations were opened by the 
understanding reached in 1975 on drawing up a programme 
for the promotion of these relations over the next 15 years. 
This programme dovetails Soviet-Finnish economic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union’s plans for economic develop- 
ment and with long-term planning in the CMEA. 

It is, in effect, the first experiment at economic coope- 
ration between countries with different social systems over 
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such a long period, and is an important contribution to the 
further consolidation of the principles of peaceful coexis- 
tence in international life today. This was noted by Leo- 
nid Brezhnev when he said: ‘Life is showing us new ways 
and means of further expanding mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic, scientific and technical relations between the USSR 
and Finland. These relations, which do not depend upon 
situation fluctuations, meet with the vital interests of our 
countries and facilitate their economic development.” * 


Soviet-Swedish Relations 


The relations between the Soviet Union and neutral 
Sweden are based on long-standing traditions. Sweden was 
one of the first capitalist countries to establish normal 
trade relations with Soviet Russia. 

Extensive and stable commercial relations began to take 
shape between Soviet Russia and Sweden long before the 
establishment of diplomatic relations, whose 50th anni- 
versary was marked in the Soviet Union and Sweden in 
March 1974. In June 1918 the People’s Commissariat for 
Trade and Industry and the Swedish Johnson concern signed 
a contract, which was the first Soviet trade agreement 
with a West European firm. The famous 100 million kroner 
contract on the sale of a large number of locomotives and 
farm machinery to Soviet Russia was signed with the Gen- 
eral Federation of Swedish Exporters on May 15, 1920. 
When diplomatic relations were established, trade between 
the USSR and Sweden naturally expanded, but it was cut 
short by war. 

Sweden has not been involved in war and has pursued 
a policy of neutrality since 1814. The Soviet Union re- 
gards Swedish neutrality as an important factor of peace 
and stability in Northern Europe and the European con- 
tinent as a whole. 

During the Second World War Sweden remained neutral 
largely on account of the stand of the Soviet Union, which 
initiated diplomatic moves to avert aggression against that 
country. These moves were appreciated by Swedish public 


* L. I, Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Vol. 3, p. 106 (in 
Russian). 
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opinion. The developments on the Eastern Front were like- 
wise of immense significance to Sweden’s destiny during 
the war. The successful Soviet offensives in the winter of 
1942 and the summer of 1943 prevented nazi Germany from 
carrying out its plan of occupying Sweden. 

Soviet-Swedish economic relations based on the 1924 
trade agreement, which provided for most-favoured-nation 
treatment, and the 1927 convention on the legal status of 
Soviet trade representatives in Sweden, were restored when 
the war ended. Sweden was the first European capitalist 
country to grant state trade credits to the Soviet Union. 
Under the terms of the Soviet-Swedish agreement of Octo- 
ber 7, 1946, the Soviet Union received a credit for the 
purchase of 1,000 million kroner worth of Swedish manu- 
factured goods over a period of five years. This was a 
timely transaction, for the Soviet economy, which had suf- 
fered heavily in the war, was acutely in need of prime 
necessities, particularly equipment. In the period from 
1946 to 1952 Soviet trade with Sweden increased 16-fold in 
terms of imports and 2.7-fold in terms of exports. However, 
the cold war affected the state of Soviet-Swedish com- 
mercial relations. Although Sweden dissociated itself from 
the Western military-political blocs and continued its pol- 
icy of neutrality, which was, of course, a positive factor 
for the development of Soviet-Swedish relations, trade be- 
tween the two countries declined in the early 1950s. 

Soviet-Swedish relations took a turn for the better in 
the mid-1950s when positive changes began to take place 
in international relations. True, on account of the attitude 
of the ruling circles of the leading imperialist powers, this 
thaw alternated with periods of frost. The Swedish Prime 
Miniser Tage Fritiof Erlander visited the Soviet Union 
in 1956. This was the first visit to the USSR by the head 
of the Swedish government. Significant advances were made 
in the relations between the two countries following the 
visits by Soviet leaders to Sweden in 1964 and 1968. When 
the Prime Minister of Sweden Olof Palme visited Moscow 
in 1970, Alexei Kosygin declared that Sweden’s traditional 
policy of neutrality had the understanding of the Soviet 
Union, saying: “We regard this policy as an important 
factor helping to maintain stability in the European con- 
tinent, the north of Europe in particular. It also helps to 
create favourable conditions for the development of Soviet- 
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Swedish relations.” Olof Palme noted, in his turn, that 
goodneighbourly relations with the Soviet Union were vital 
to Sweden. 

Systematic contacts between Soviet and Swedish leaders 
are helping to deepen and expand the relations between 
the two countries and give them a wider treaty basis. In 
recent years the two countries have signed a series of 
agreements regulating the relations between them in differ- 
ent fields. 

Consultations are held regularly by the Soviet and Swed- 
ish foreign ministries. These consultations help to settle 
practical questions of bilateral relations and provide the 
possibility for cooperation in the solution of urgent inter- 
national problems. 

Soviet and Swedish delegations cooperate in the United 
Nations, in the Disarmament Committee in Geneva and at 
international conferences. The coincidence or proximity of 
the attitude of the two countries towards a number of press- 
ing international problems is due to the USSR’s desire 
to relax tension and strengthen peace and security in 
Europe and the world as a whole, and give that process a 
tangible content, and to Sweden’s neutrality. 

This coincidence was seen during the preparations for 
and the sittings of the European Conference. At a luncheon 
in honour of the Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme on 
April 6, 1976, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR Alexei Kosygin noted in this connection: “We 
hope that the Soviet Union and Sweden will continue their 
contacts at different levels for the implementation of all 
the conference’s historic decisions in the interests of strength- 
ening goodneighbourly relations and peaceful coopera- 
tion in Europe.” 

Sweden vigorously pressed for the cessation of the war 
of aggression against the Vietnamese people and displayed 
solidarity with the struggle of the Chilean patriots. In 
recent years Sweden has supported a number of Soviet pro- 
posals in the UN concerning the modification of the natural 
environment and climate for military purposes and the 
prohibition of the development and manufacture of new 
types and systems of weapons of mass destruction. This 
shows Sweden’s desire to contribute to detente and the 
settlement of the problem of curbing the arms race and 
achieving disarmament. For its part, guided by its desire 
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to achieve progress in disarmament, the Soviet Union has 
supported the Swedish initiative calling for the banning 
of the most brutal types of weapons. 

As Baltic states, the USSR and Sweden participate in 
bilateral and multilateral cooperation in the conservation 
of fish resources and the protection of the Baltic Sea against 
pollution. This cooperation is based on the Convention on 
Fishing and the Conservation of the Living Resources in 
the Baltic and the Belts and the Convention on the Protec- 
tion of the Marine Environment in the Baltic signed by the 
Baltic countries. 

In Soviet-Swedish economic relations substantial progress 
was made in 1965-1970. In that period trade between them 
more than doubled over the preceding years. In 1970 Swe- 
den’s exports to the Soviet Union reached 129.5 million 
rubles and its imports amounted to 105.4 million rubles. 

The Intergovernment Soviet-Swedish Commission for 
Economic and Scientific-Technical Cooperation begun func- 
tioning in the early 1970s. It set up working and expert 
groups. Today there are three standing working groups: 
for scientific and technical cooperation in air flight safety, 
for environmental problems and for trade in machines and 
equipment. Considerable work is being accomplished by 
the Committee for the Promotion of Trade with the Soviet 
Union, in which nearly 180 leading Swedish firms and en- 
terprises are represented. 

An agreement on economic and scientific-technical co- 
operation and an agreement on cooperation in the utilisa- 
tion of atomic energy for peaceful purposes were signed 
in Moscow in January 1970. These agreements, which 
took into account the objective need for using the advan- 
tages of the international division of labour and produc- 
tion cooperation and specialisation with the application of 
scientific and technological achievements, brought Soviet- 
Swedish commercial relations to a new and_ higher 
phase. 

It must be noted that as it develops Soviet-Swedish trade 
has to surmount difficulties, none of which are due to So- 
viet foreign trade policy. There was, for instance, a certain 
decline in Soviet-Swedish trade in 19741-1972. 

The factors that brought this about were the reluctance 
of the Swedish side to give the USSR the same benefits as 
enjoyed by the member-states of the European Free Trade 
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Association and the European Economic Community, the 
refusal to grant state credits to the USSR to pay for pur- 
chases in Sweden and the striving of Swedish firms to re- 
strict imports from the Soviet Union mainly to primary 


goods. 

In April 1973, when Alexei Kosygin visited Sweden 
again, his talks with Swedish leaders showed that the atti- 
tude of the sides coincided or were close to each other on 
a number of international issues. They stressed that inter- 
national peace and security benefited when countries with 
different social systems cooperated, welcomed the salutary 
development of relations between European countries, and 
noted the need for making energetic use of the possibilities 
for further detente in Europe. 

They noted with satisfaction that Soviet-Swedish rela- 
tions were stable and had made further headway in many 
areas in recent years, and stated their desire to make vig- 
orous use of the considerable possibilities for promoting 
goodneighbourly relations and cooperation between the 
two countries. 

The sides agreed that Soviet-Swedish economic, industrial, 
scientific and technical cooperation would expand if it were 
given a more long-term character. In this connec- 
tion they instructed the Intergovernment Soviet-Swedish 
Commission to draw up proposals for the creation of a 
stable, long-term foundation for such cooperation. 

They signed an agreement on merchant shipping and 
a protocol on cooperation in rescue operations in cases of 
air disasters over the Baltic. 

Trade between Sweden and the USSR has again begun 
to grow in recent years largely on account of the decision 
of the Palme government to lift restrictions on credits to 
the Soviet Union to pay for imports from Sweden. Direct 
contacts have widened and been activated between Swedish 
firms and Soviet foreign trade organisations. In March 1973 
the Johnson concern became one of the first Swedish firms 
to open an office in Moscow. In 1973 Soviet-Swedish trade 
amounted to 232.3 million rubles. 

Soviet-Swedish trade made good headway in 1974 and 
1975. In 1974 it showed an 87 per cent increase over the 
preceding year. In 1975 it exceeded 540 million rubles, in- 
creasing by 25 per cent compared with 1974, with Sweden’s 
total trade growing by 2 per cent. 
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The 10-year programme for industrial, economic, scien- 
tific and technical cooperation signed on April 25, 1975, 
opened up further vistas for broadening and improving trade, 
scientific and technical relations between the two coun- 
tries. It envisages wide-ranging cooperation in the power 
engineering, mechanical engineering, metallurgical, timber 
and woodworking, pulp and paper, food, meat packing and 
dairy industries, agriculture, environmental protection, and 
safety of air communications. The 17 fields covered by the 
programme are broken down into subdivisions to embrace 
specific problems. Moreover, the programme provides for 
Soviet and Swedish participation in the designing and con- 
struction of industrial and other projects, and the moderni- 
sation and enlargement of operating enterprises, orienting 
Soviet foreign trade organisations and Swedish firms on 
further production cooperation. 

Also, the programme created larger possibilities for So- 
viet and Swedish participation in multilateral cooperation. 
Such cooperation is now being implemented. An example 
is the building of a number of industrial enterprises in 
Finland, the iron and steel complex in Raahe, the atomic 
power station in Loviis, and the thermal power station in 
Kristin, which involved Finnish, Soviet and Swedish or- 
ganisations and firms. 

Significant positive changes have taken place in the pat- 
tern of Soviet-Swedish trade over the past few years. Tra- 
ditional Soviet exports to Sweden are oil and oil products, 
coal, coking coal, chromium and manganese ore, ferrous 
metals, and apatite concentrate. However, today Sweden is 
importing a growing quantity of Soviet machines and ma- 
chine-tools and purchasing Soviet licences. The USSR ex- 
ports to Sweden vessels, rolling mills, welding, forge-and- 
press, printing, electric welding and garage equipment, la- 
thes and control and measuring instruments. 

Evidence that there is a large field for a further expan- 
sion of Soviet industrial exports to Sweden is provided 
by recent long-term transactions for the sale to Swe- 
den of Soviet lathes, pig-iron casting machines and elec- 
tric-slag resmelting installations. A big contract was signed 
with a Swedish firm on the supply of nuclear fuel and 
on the enrichment of Swedish uranium ore at Soviet factories. 

Swedish exports to the Soviet Union include machines 
and equipment for the pulp and paper, woodworking, chem- 
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ical and food industries and also for automated telephone 
exchanges and medical institutions. 

On the basis of the 1970 intergovernment agreement, 
productive contacts are developing in the fields of science 
and technology with the participation of the State Commit- 
tee for Science and Technology and the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, on the one hand, and the Swedish Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Swedish Royal Academy of En- 
gineering Sciences, on the other. Cultural, sports and tour- 
ist exchanges, and contacts between trade unions and 
youth, women’s and other organisations are being actively 
promoted. The Sweden-Soviet Union and Soviet Union- 
Sweden friendship societies are doing much to strengthen 
friendship and understanding between the peoples of the 
USSR and Sweden. In 1975 the 40th anniversary of the 
Sweden-Soviet Union Society, which has branches in 35 
Swedish towns, was marked in both countries. 

Needless to say, Soviet-Swedish cooperation is not to 
the liking of everybody in Sweden itself and other coun- 
tries. There are elements who would not be averse to hin- 
dering the broadening of Sweden’s political and economic 
relations with the USSR. This is not new and expresses the 
viewpoint of the imperialist forces seeking to return Europe 
to the days of cold war and anti-communist hysteria. 

As the 1973 parliamentary elections showed, this view 
is denounced by democratic opinion in Sweden, for So- 
viet-Swedish cooperation meets with the basic interests of 
the Soviet and Swedish peoples, is not directed against any 
third country and is a vital link in the system of peaceful 
relations among European countries regardless of their 
social systems. Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme’s visit to 
the USSR in April 1976 reaffirmed that the promotion of 
goodneighbourly, mutually beneficial cooperation was 
consistent with the vital interests of the two countries and 
served world peace. 

At their discussion of the international situation the sides 
noted that recent developments in the direction of detente, 
the expansion of international cooperation and the strength- 
ening of peace and security were the paramount trend 
of inter-state relations. They agreed that the striving for 
detente was deep-rooted and continuous. 

In the final communique they assessed the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe as an event of im- 
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mense political importance and declared their intention to 
implement in full all the provisions and commitments 
adopted in the conference’s Final Act. 

They examined questions pertaining to bilateral relations 
and noted with satisfaction that over the past few years 
these relations had been envigorated and making good 
progress. Also, it was noted that in the past five years trade 
between the two countries had almost trebled compared 
with the preceding five years. 

The Soviet market’s stability is giving Swedish firms 
the possibility for long-term planning. Ever broader pros- 
pects for mutually beneficial cooperation have been opened 
by the Soviet Union’s tenth five-year plan. 

During the visit the sides signed a new long-term trade 
agreement for 1977-1981, which contains a number of the 
Final Act’s principles on the promotion of trade and eco- 
nomic cooperation and provides a sound foundation for the 
further development of exchanges of goods and services. 

The discussion of economic, scientific and technological 
cooperation yielded constructive results. The sides signed 
an agreement on scientific and technological cooperation 
in shipbuilding, and it was decided that the possibilities 
for a further expansion of Soviet-Swedish cooperation in 
space exploration should be studied and that an expert 
group would be set up to consider the ways and means of 
promoting industrial and technological cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The results of the Moscow talks allow drawing the con- 
clusion that there are good prospects for expanding good- 
neighbourly relations and peaceful cooperation between 
the USSR and Sweden. 


Soviet-Austrian Relations 


The Soviet Union has friendly relations with neutral 
Austria. It will be recalled that in the war Austria was 
part of the nazi Reich, whose downfall was a crushing 
blow to the architects of Anschluss among the Austrian 
bourgeoisie. After the war Austria adopted a policy of 
neutrality. 

Austrian neutrality is founded on the State Treaty on the 
Restoration of an Independent and Democratic Austria signed 
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in Vienna on May 15, 1955. The Austrian parliament: 
followed up this act with the adoption on October 26, 1955 
of a constitutional law on the country’s permanent neutral- 
ity. These key postwar documents gave Austria a new role: 
in European politics and opened the road to friendly, mu-- 
tually beneficial relations with the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. This is important as a fact in itself and!’ 
also in view of Austria’s location in the centre of Europe: 
and at the junction of two socio-political systems. Austria’s: 
permanent neutrality and the expansion of its goodneigh- 
bourly relations with socialist countries put an end to the 
attempts of the imperialists to use it as small change. 

At the height of the Second World War Western imperi- 
alist circles mooted plans for using Austria as a centre for 
a closed bloc in Southeast Europe after the Axis powers 
were defeated. This was an attempt to turn Austria into 
an instrument of imperialism’s policy of forming blocs. 
Moreover, during the war attempts were made by the West 
to give some semblance of legality to the Anschluss of Aus- 
tria when soundings were made with the purpose of offering 
nazi Germany terms for a separate peace. 

Soviet diplomacy acted resolutely against plans of this: 
kind. In October 1943, on Soviet initiative, a conference of 
the Foreign Ministers of the USSR, the USA and the United’ 
Kingdom in Moscow adopted a Declaration on Austria, in 
which it was stated that the Allied governments did not 
recognise the Anschluss and wished to see Austria free and 
independent and thereby give the Austrian people, as all 
other neighbouring peoples who would face similar prob- 
lems, the possibility of acquiring the political and econom- 
ic safeguards that comprise the only foundation of lasting 
peace, 

The Soviet Union, which played the decisive part in lib- 
erating Austria from the fascist invaders, insisted that the 
Moscow Declaration on the creation of an independent, free 
and democratic Austria should be implemented. This policy 
in the Austrian question won the support of democratic pub- 
lic opinion in Austria itself. 

Soviet diplomacy had to accomplish considerable political 
work in order to prevent a so-called curtailed treaty from 
being forced upon Austria. This treaty contained no guaran- 
tees against the rejuvenation of fascism in Austria, against 
any repetition of the Anschluss and on granting the Austrian 
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people democratic rights and freedoms. Suffice it to note 
that the question of drawing up a State Treaty with Austria 
was considered at four sessions of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the USSR, the USA, the United Kingdom and 
France. Soviet diplomatic efforts, which had the support of 
the Austrian people, were successful. 

The State Treaty, signed in May 1955 by the USSR, the 
USA, the United Kingdom and France and the policy of 
permanent neutrality formalised legislatively some months 
later now play a large part in strengthening the Austrian 
Republic’s independence and international standing. During 
a visit to Austria in July 1973 Alexei Kosygin noted: ‘To- 
day, with the commencement of detente in Europe, the 
significance of neutrality as Austria’s permanent policy does 
not diminish. In our view, it acquires greater significance 
than before. The reason for this is that detente confirms the 
correctness of the choice made by Austria in 1955 in foreign 
policy and, more important still, gives it larger possibilities 
for playing a more active constructive role in international 
affairs.” * 

The 20th anniversary of the Austrian State Treaty, mark- 
ed in the spring of 1975 in the Soviet Union and Austria, 
was further evidence that the Austrian people had chosen 
correctly when they opted for the productive policy of active 
neutrality in international affairs, a policy of promoting 
mutually beneficial relations with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries on a basis of equality. 

In turn, guided by its commitment to respect Austria’s 
independence and territorial integrity, the Soviet Union is 
working consistently to make its relations with that country 
a permanent factor of peace and stability in Europe. 

The efforts of both countries have given rise to the prac- 
tice of meetings, contacts and exchanges of views between 
Soviet and Austrian leaders on major questions of bilateral 
relations and of the international situation. 

Kosygin’s visit to Austria in July 1973 bore out the fact 
that friendly relations had taken shape between the Soviet 
Union and Austria. 

In the Soviet-Austrian communique, signed at the close 
of that visit, the sides noted that the policy of permanent 


* A. N. Kosygin, Selected Speeches and Articles, Moscow, 1974, 
p. 705 (in Russian). 
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neutrality pursued by Austria has contributed substantially 
to the further development of goodneighbourly relations be- 
tween Austria and the USSR. This policy has become an 
important factor of peace and security in Europe. 

The sides discussed their bilateral relations and noted 
with satisfaction that economic cooperation was making good 
headway. It was stated that both sides were studying the 
possibilities for expanding the export of Soviet natural gas 
to Austria and the import of Austrian equipment, pipes and 
materials for gas deposits and the building of gas pipelines 
in the Soviet Union. They declared themselves in favour of 
forms of trade and economic cooperation under which Aus- 
trian organisations and firms would participate in the build- 
ing of industrial enterprises in the USSR and Soviet orga- 
nisations would participate in similar projects in Austria. 
An understanding was reached on exchanges of patents, 
licences and technical expertise and also on scientific and 
technological contacts in areas such as machine-building 
for the consumer goods, food, printing, pulp and paper, and 
quality steel industries. 

During the visit the sides signed a long-term programme 
for economic, scientific, technological and industrial co- 
operation, a motor traffic agreement and a new programme 
for ea cultural and scientific cooperation for 1973- 
1974, 

A further boost to Soviet-Austian relations was given 
when the Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky paid a return 
official visit to the Soviet Union in May 1974. In keeping 
with their desire to expand Soviet-Austrian relations, the 
Soviet and Austrian heads of state agreed on systematic ex- 
changes of views on bilateral and international relations of 
mutual interest. In the Soviet-Austrian communique it is 
noted that the sides would continue their efforts to foster 
friendly relations and were convinced that this was consis- 
tent with their national interests and with mutual under- 
standing and peaceful cooperation in Europe. With an eye 
to continued expansion of cooperation, the sides noted that 
there were considerable possibilities for such cooperation. 

During the more than 20 years since the signing of the 
State Treaty, vast experience has been accumulated of de- 
veloping Austria’s trade and economic relations with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. For example, in 
December 1972 Austria established diplomatic relations with 
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the German Democratic Republic, and in March 1975 the 
two countries signed an agreement on consular relations. 
Austria and Czechoslovakia are successfully ironing out old 
differences over property and legal matters. The diplomatic 
representatives of these countries have been raised to am- 
bassador status. 

Soviet-Austrian trade is growing steadily. In the period 
from 1955 to 1974 it increased more than 7.7-fold, from 
44 to 330 million rubles. In 1972 the Soviet Union covered 
much of Austria’s demand for many items: coal—27 per 
cent; iron ore—21 per cent; oil—17 per cent; natural gas— 
100 per cent; and pig iron—56 per cent. Moreover, the 
USSR exports machine-tools and other industrial equip- 
ment to Austria. 

Voest-Alpine, Elin-Werke, Béhler, Voith AG and other 
Austrian concerns are selling the Soviet Union sheet rolled 
stock, large-diameter pipes, installations for the metallurg- 
ical plant in Lipetsk, machines and equipment for the pulp 
and paper, woodworking, chemical and electrical engineering 
industries, and lacquers and dyes. For many years the ship- 
yards in Korneuburg have been building river vessels for 
the USSR. The agreement on cooperation with the Austrian 
firm of Reichhold AG has been prolonged. 

Evidence of the expanding trade between the USSR and 
Austria is the opening of the Soviet Danube Bank in 
Vienna. 

The above-mentioned long-term agreement signed in 1973 
and the programme for broadening economic cooperation 
between the two countries are opening up extensive possi- 
bilities for industrial cooperation as well. Soviet foreign 
trade organisations are helping to design and build indus- 
trial projects in Austria, while Austrian organisations and 
firms are participating in designing and building factories 
in the Soviet Union. Further, provision has been made for 
joint work in modernising and enlarging operating enter- 
prises. The programme charts orientations in which bilat- 
eral cooperation is most expedient: shipbuilding, the build- 
ing of power stations, the woodworking, chemical and au- 
tomotive industries, the manufacture of mining equipment, 
converters, diesel loaders, environmental protection instal- 
lations, and so forth. 

Of course, trade between the USSR and Austria is not 
entirely free of obstacles. 
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The policy of Austrian bourgeois circles is burdened by 
gravitation towards cooperation with West Germany mono- 
polies, and this harbours the threat of an economic An- 
schluss. Another negative factor is the striving of some 
circles in the governing Socialist Party to play the role 
of a “mainstay” in erecting economic, political and other 
barriers to neighbouring socialist countries. This was de- 
monstrated in 1956 and 1968-1969. These negative factors 
must be kept in mind when the complex processes in in- 
ternational life are considered soberly. However, the ge- 
neral trend, in the policy of neutral Austria as well, is 
towards detente. 

The period of economic difficulties currently experienced 
by the capitalist world—inflation, production decline, the 
energy crisis and so forth—makes it even more vital to 
Austria to maintain and expand mutually beneficial com- 
mercial relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. Austria’s consistent adherence to its policy of 
neutrality will unquestionably continue giving it a firm 
place among peace-loving European states and tangibly 
contribute to detente and international security. 


Soviet-British Relations 


The Soviet Union wants mutually beneficial cooperation 
with all countries that desire such cooperation. Its rela- 
tions with Britain are no exception. 

A retrospective glance at Soviet-British relations makes 
it clear that no unresolvable problems ever existed between 
the USSR and Britain. The coolness that sometimes marked 
the relations between them, a coolness that in some 
periods was very pronounced indeed, cannot be imputed 
*9 any Soviet action. These moments of aggravation, which 
negatively affected the entire international situation, were 
invariably initiated by the most conservative elements in 
Britain, who are inclined towards attempts to make their 
anti-communist views a factor of the political situation in 
the world. History has proved the futility of these attempts 
and shown that they come into conflict with Britain’s na- 
tional interests. Recent developments have eloquently de- 
monstrated that peaceful coexistence, which opens the road 
to the relaxation of tension and ultimately averting a de- 
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vastating nuclear war and creating the conditions for peace- 
ful and mutually beneficial cooperation among all na- 
tions, is the constructive foundation for the settlement of 
disputes between countries with different social systems. 

Class solidarity between the British working class and 
the Soviet working people, a solidarity dating back to the 
first years following the establishment of the Soviet power, 
has played an important part in shaping relations between 
the USSR and Britain. At a luncheon given in the Krem- 
lin in honour of the British Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
on February 14, 1975, Leonid Brezhnev said: “Our people 
remember that during the first, most difficult years of the 
Soviet state’s existence the British proletariat opposed im- 
perialist interference in the affairs of our country under 
the slogan ‘Hands off Russia’. The working people of the 
Soviet Union have always shown their solidarity with the 
struggle of the working class and all working people of 
Great Britain for their rights and vital interests. For us it 
is gratifying to know that if there is a further expansion 
of Soviet-British economic cooperation it will signify new 
job opportunities for thousands upon thousands of work- 
ers in your country, and a further stimulus for the de- 
velopment of Britain’s economy.” 

A major landmark in Soviet-British relations was the 
participation of the USSR and Britain in the struggle 
against fascist aggression as members of the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition. Whatever the bourgeois historians of diplomacy 
of that period said, the Soviet Union’s military cooperation 
with the USA, Britain and France in the struggle against 
the common enemy was proof not only of the possibility 
but also of the need for interaction between countries with 
different socio-political systems. Underlying that wartime 
cooperation was the common striving of the peoples of 
these countries to repulse the fascists effectively and curb 
the imperialist forces that were reaching out for world 
supremacy. At the opening of the Anglo-Soviet exhibition 
on February 8, 1967, Prime Minister Wilson spoke of the 
wartime comradeship and mentioned the sword that King 
George VI presented to Stalingrad as a token of respect 
for the courage and staunchness of the city’s defenders. 

The cold war, which was the painful reaction of Western 
imperialist circles to the enhanced standing of the social- 
ist community and the national liberation movement fol- 
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lowing the defeat of the Axis powers, drew Britain into its 
orbit. More, Britain’s ruling circles were in fact among 
the organisers of anti-socialist political actions on the inter- 
national scene in those years. 

However, inspired since the October Revolution by Chur- 
chill, Curzon and other leaders, the efforts to undermine 
the standing of the socialist countries and prevent the 
consolidation of the principles of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween countries with different social systems grew increas- 
ingly futile. The fact that this was understood was mir- 
rored in Soviet-British relations at the close of the 1950s 
and the 1960s. 

Relations between the USSR and Britain progressed suc- 
cessfully when the Wilson Labour government was in 
power (1964-1970). During that period Harold Wilson visit- 
ed the Soviet Union three times, twice in an official capa- 
city. The British Foreign Secretary visited Moscow four 
times. Official visits were made to Britain in March 1965 
by Andrei Gromyko and in February 1967 by Alexei 
Kosygin. A delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
visited Britain in November 1966, and in May 1968 the 
USSR was host to a delegation of British MPs. 

Soviet-British trade grew from 196 million rubles in 
1958 to 576 million rubles in 1968. Britain moved into 
first place in the USSR’s trade with developed capitalist 
countgies. 

In 1965-1969 the USSR and Britain signed a Consular 
Convention, an agreement on exchanges in the fields of 
science, education and culture, an agreement on scientific, 
technical, educational and cultural cooperation, a treaty 
on commercial shipping, a long-term trade agreement, and 
an agreement to establish a direct teleprinter link between 
the Kremlin and Downing Street. There was a considerable 
expansion of exchanges of ministerial and departmental 
delegations. 

However, in the early 1970s, when a Conservative go- 
vernment under Edward Heath came to power, the rela- 
tions between the two countries deteriorated again, as had 
happened in the past. That period witnessed at diminution 
of Soviet-British trade: Britain slid from first to seventh 
place in the Soviet Union’s trade with Western powers. 

Of course, Britain’s role in world politics has been chang- 
ing steadily since the war. Generally speaking, the status 
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of West European countries is levelling out. This process 
is undermining Britain’s standing as the second most in- 
fluential political and economic power of the capitalist world 
after the USA. Economic storms rage over Britain unceas- 
ingly. The cost of living and unemployment are rising. The 
difficulties facing that country are so serious that even in 
the ruling class they now frequently speak of the collapse 
of “good old traditions” and even of the eclipse of Britan- 
nia. Of course, there are hardly any grounds for such 
apocalyptic sentiments, but they are an indication of the 
ideological crisis currently experienced by the British bour- 
geoisie. 

It is not a question of Britain’s eclipse. The imperialist 
policy, which has its roots in the past, in the period when 
British capitalist and colonial might flourished, is growing 
increasingly more obsolete and losing its viability. 

In 1973 the British government could no longer ignore 
the fact that an unfriendly policy towards the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries was adversely affecting Brit- 
ain’s interests, and it began to reconsider its policy. Soviet 
people appreciated the appearance of realistic trends in 
British foreign policy and the striving of the British lea- 
dership to promote relations with the USSR. In this con- 
nection Soviet public opinion welcomed the results of the 
visit of the British Foreign Secretary Alec Douglas-Home 
to the Soviet Union at the close of 1973. The two sides, 
it was stated in the Soviet-British communique reaffirmed 
their striving to develop and strengthen relations on the 
basis of mutual respect and expressed their conviction that 
the friendly character of these relations confirmed to the 
interests of the Soviet and British peoples and contributed 
to the further improvement of the international situation 
and the strengthening of peace in Europe and the world 
as a whole. They noted that February 1974 would see the 
50th anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and Great Britain and that 
this anniversary should be duly marked in both countries. 
Under the relevant agreement the jubilee was celebrated 
in both the USSR and Britain. 

The normalisation of Soviet-British relations was rein- 
vigorated in March 1974, when a Labour government under 
Harold Wilson came to power. In one of its first programme 
statements the new government declared that it wanted de- 
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pendable and productive relations with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet government responded constructively to this 
call for better relations. Some progress was made by So- 
viet-British economic, scientific, technical and cultural re- 
lations in the summer and autumn of 1974. For instance, 
the two countries signed an agreement on economic, scien- 
tific, technological and industrial cooperation and an Agree- 
ment on cooperation in environmental protection. The ela- 
boration of long-term programmes for such cooperation 
was started. Britain was visited by a delegation led by 
V. A. Kirillin, Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR, which took part in the third session of the 
Intergovernmental Permanent Anglo-Soviet Commission. 
Trade began to grow, reaching 890 million rubles in 1974 
(745.2 million rubles in 1973). 

A Soviet-British summit in Moscow in February 1975 
gave Soviet-British cooperation a fresh impetus. The talks 
that British Prime Minister Harold Wilson and Secretary 
of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs James Cal- 
laghan had with the General Secretary of the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee Leonid Brezhnev, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR Alexei Kosygin and the Foreign 
Minister of the USSR Andrei Gromyko were held in a 
constructive, friendly spirit and made it possible to conduct 
a productive exchange of views on a large range of inter- 
national problems and on questions of bilateral relations. 
The stand stated by the sides on major and pressing inter- 
national problems reaffirmed that countries with different 
social systems could act together in the interests of peace 
and peaceful cooperation. 

The talks ended with the signing of important political 
documents, namely, a Joint Soviet-British Statement, a 
Soviet-British Protocol on Consultations and a Joint So- 
viet-British Declaration on the Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons. 

In the Statement the sides recorded their adherence to 
the principles of peaceful coexistence and underscored 
their determination to make the favourable changes in the 
international situation irreversible and spread detente to 
all parts of the world. They mapped out a far-reaching pro- 
gramme for cooperation between the USSR and Britain 
in the political, economic and other fields. 

Naturally, European problems were given priority in the 
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Statement. The sides declared that political detente had to 
be complemented by military detente. They exchanged 
views on the negotiations on a mutual reduction of armed 
forces and armaments in Central Europe and reiterated 
that the concrete measures to be worked out to this end 
should conform to the principle of non-prejudice to the 
security of any side. 

The Middle East problem was also dealt with in the 
Statement. It recorded the mutual intention of the USSR 
and Britain to bend their efforts towards settling the car- 
dinal questions of a just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East on the basis of the UN Security Council Resolution 
338 with account of the legitimate interests of the states 
and peoples of that region, including the Arab people of 
Palestine, and respect for the right of all the countries of 
the region to independent existence. 

Relative to the Cyprus development, the USSR and Brit- 
ain reaffirmed their adherence to the principle of preserv- 
ing the identity, independence and territorial integrity of 
the Republic of Cyprus. 

In the Statement the USSR and Britain expressed their 
conviction that effective steps had to be taken to halt the 
arms race and convene a world disarmament conference, 
and that the earliest possible conclusion of an international 
agreement banning chemical weapons was desirable. 

The Soviet-British Protocol on Consultations, signed in 
Moscow on February 17, 1975, is of immense significance 
in the context of promoting relations between the USSR 
and Britain. It lists the questions on which the sides feel 
they must consult each other: bilateral relations and also 
major issues relating to the prevention of nuclear war and 
the strengthening of world security. It was agreed that con- 
sultations would be held at least once a year. Upon return- 
ing to London Harold Wilson noted that the Protocol was 
the basis on which a new chapter could be opened in the 
relations between the USSR and Great Britain: the area 
of agreement had widened and misunderstanding and mis- 
trust had lessened. 

The Joint Soviet-British Declaration on the Non-Prolif- 
eration of Nuclear Weapons, signed in Moscow, likewise 
Serves the purpose of delivering mankind from the burden 
of the arms race and achieving general and complete, in- 
cluding nuclear, disarmament. 
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At the talks there was, of course, no unanimity on all 
issues. This aim was not set. But it is also obvious that 
the talks helped to bring the Soviet and British attitudes 
closer on a number of major international problems. 

Trade between the USSR and Britain was accorded con- 
siderable attention. Before going to the USSR Wilson had 
meetings with the heads of leading British concerns trad- 
ing with the USSR. All urged the conclusion of the rele- 
vant agreement with the USSR and declared they were 
prepared to sign big contracts with Soviet foreign trade 
organisations. 

The long-term programme for economic and industrial 
cooperation and the programme for scientific and technolog- 
ical cooperation signed in Moscow will help to expand 
Soviet-British trade. They envisage cooperation in the 
building, enlargement and modernisation of industrial en- 
terprises in the USSR and Britain, promotion of industrial 
cooperation, including joint production projects, expansion 
of the exchange of goods and services and cooperation in 
the building of factories in the USSR on a compensation 
basis. Provision has been made for the further activation 
of the Permanent Intergovernmental Soviet-British Com- 
mission on Scientific, Technological, Trade and Economic 
Cooperation and an increase of trade between the two 
countries. The five-year credit agreement, under which 
Britain is to grant credits amounting to 950 million pounds, 
will certainly be a further stimulus to trade. 

The sides considered the ways and means of expanding 
Soviet-British relations in other fields. They signed an 
agreement on cooperation in the fields of medicine and pub- 
lic health. Soon after the Wilson visit they concluded an 
agreement on exchanges in the fields of science, education 
and culture in 1975-1977. 

The realisation of the concluded agreements is not an 
automatic process. It requires further joint efforts and a 
mutual striving to develop relations. 

The normalisation of Soviet-British relations was viewed 
with displeasure by some circles in the West. Although 
the results of the Wilson talks in Moscow were approved 
by the vast majority of the British people, some elements 
in Britain began speaking of a ‘dangerous detente” with 
the Russians and thus endeavoured to replay the old anti- 
Soviet card. This attempt to cast aspersions on Soviet- 
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British relations and hinder their productive development 
is clearly at variance with democratic opinion in Britain 
and the efforts to deepen detente and consolidate security 
in the European continent. 

The USSR’s relations with West European countries, 
including Britain, were assessed positively at the 25th Con- 
gress of the CPSU. 

The favourable development of Soviet-British relations 
was eloquently exemplified by the visit to London by 
Andrei Gromyko at the close of March 1976. 

In the Soviet-British communique released at the end 
of the talks the sides noted with satisfaction that there 
had been an improvement of economic relations between 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain and reaffirmed their 
desire to achieve a substantial expansion of trade and eco- 
nomic and industrial cooperation to the mutual benefit of 
the two countries. * 

They examined a wide spectrum of international problems 
and reaffirmed their intention jointly or in parallel with 
other countries to continue strengthening international 
peace and security and ensure a further relaxation of ten- 
sion in Europe and the rest of the world. 

The communique stated that the USSR and Great Brit- 
ain remained convinced that effective steps had to be taken 
to halt the arms race and achieve general and complete 
disarmament in nuclear and conventional weapons under 
strict and effective international control. The sides declared 
that a World Disarmament Conference would help to settle 
urgent disarmament problems. 

Speaking in London on March 24, 1976, the Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko stressed: “It is the con- 
sistent policy of the Soviet Union to develop relations with 
Great Britain. This was stated clearly in the report of the 
CPSU Central Committee delivered by L. I. Brezhnev at 
the 25th Congress of the CPSU. We understand that this 
is also the approach of the government of Great Britain 
to the development of relations with the Soviet Union.” 


* In 1975 Britain's ability to use the improved political climate 
to develop trade with the USSR was greatly limited by economic 
difficulties. Nevertheless, far from decreasing, Soviet-British trade 
grew from 890 million rubles in 1974 to almost 1,000 million rubles 
in 1975. 
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The pivot of the wide-ranging foreign policy programme 
adopted by the 25th Congress of the CPSU is the strug- 
gle for detente, for a just and lasting peace. On this road 
the USSR counts on greater understanding with Britain 
and other countries striving to strengthen international 
cooperation, for this is consonant with the interests of the 
Soviet and British peoples and with the efforts to consoli- 
date world peace. 

In a message congratulating James Callaghan on his 
assumption of the office of Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain in April 1976 Leonid Brezhnev and Alexei Kosygin 
wrote: ‘There are grounds for expressing satisfaction over 
the perceptible positive turn in the relations between our 
countries as a result of joint efforts. We are confident that 
given the mutual striving towards this end on the part of 
both sides, constructive cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain will continue to develop in the 
interests of the Soviet and British peoples, detente and 
the consolidation of peace and international security.” 


Relations Between the USSR and Japan 


The normalisation and development of Soviet-Japanese 
relations are a significant factor strengthening peace and 
security in the Far East. February 1975 saw the 50th an- 
niversary of the establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the USSR and Japan. 

Signed in October 1956, the Joint Soviet-Japanese Dec- 
laration ending the state of war and providing for the 
resumption of diplomatic, trade and other relations laid 
the foundation for the development of friendly relations 
between the two countries. Time has borne out the correct- 
ness of this policy. However, to this day there is no peace 
treaty between the USSR and Japan, this being an excep- 
tion in post-World War II international relations. 

After resuming diplomatic relations the USSR and Ja- 
pan concluded a trade treaty defining the basic principles 
of trade and economic relations, a convention on fishing in 
the Northwestern Pacific, an agreement on direct air and 
sea communication, a consular convention and an agree- 
ment on scientific and technical cooperation. The two coun- 
tries have broadened their political contacts. Contacts and 
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exchanges of messages between Soviet and Japanese lead- 
ers have become standard practice. Consultations between 
the Soviet and Japanese Foreign Ministers, at which bi- 
lateral relations and major international problems are dis- 
cussed, have been held regularly since 1966. 

The Soviet Union desires to strengthen and entirely 
normalise its relations with Japan on the basis of the rel- 
evant treaties. At the 15th Congress of Trade Unions in 
March 1972 Leonid Brezhnev said: “In recent times there 
has been a notable turn for the better in our relations 
with Japan. Not long ago the USSR and Japan agreed to 
hold talks on the conclusion of a peace treaty. We regard 
this as an important positive fact. We are convinced that 
complete normalisation of Soviet-Japanese relations would 
fully accord not only with the interests of both our peoples 
but also with the interests of peace and security in the 
Far East and in the Pacific Basin in general. For our part 
we are ready to establish and develop extensive and mu- 
tually advantageous cooperation with Japan both in the 
economic and political spheres, bearing in mind that such 
cooperation will serve the cause of peace.” * 

The talks that Leonid Brezhnev and other Soviet lead- 
ers had with the Japanese Prime Minister in Moscow in 
October 1973 gave a further powerful impetus for the ex- 
pansion of relations between the USSR and Japan. At these 
talks the sides declared that they would make every effort 
to broaden relations between the two countries in all areas. 
A sound basis for this was created by the Joint Soviet- 
Japanese Statement, the agreement on scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation and the letters on exchanges of scientists 
and scientific workers, the dissemination of informa- 
tion and exchanges of official publications, and the con- 
vention on the protection of migratory birds and also birds 
threatened by extinction, and on the conservation of their 
habitat. 

The dialogue between the leaders of the two countries 
continues. In March-April 1974 there was a further exchange 
of messages between Leonid Brezhnev and the Japanese 
Prime Minister. In May-June 1974 Alexei Kosygin and the 
Japanese Prime Minister exchanged memoranda on specific 


64 * L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, pp. 30- 
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questions of economic cooperation. In January 1975 the 
Soviet Foreign Minister had talks in Moscow with the Jap- 
anese Foreign Minister Kiichi Miyazawa during which 
there was a comprehensive exchange of views on the fur- 
ther development of bilateral relations. The question of 
expanding political contacts between the statesmen of the 
two countries received particularly close attention. The 
sides expressed their mutual desire to continue such con- 
tacts in the future. During the discussion of the state of 
economic cooperation the sides declared their satisfaction 
at the level reached by its development and reaffirmed 
their intention to improve this cooperation, particularly in 
the field of large-scale projects. 

Trade and economic relations, which have broad pros- 
pects for further growth, play an important role in Soviet- 
Japanese relations. After the Soviet-Japanese Trade Treaty 
was signed in December 1957, trade between the two coun- 
tries increased more than 110-fold, and amounted to nearly 
3,000 million dollars in 1975. Medium and small Japanese 
firms are also carrying on a brisk trade with the Soviet 
Union. Coastal trade between Japan, on the one hand, and 
the Khabarovsk and Maritime territories and Chita, Sakha- 
lin, Irkutsk and Kamchatka regions, on the other, increased 
more than 50-fold from 1965 to 1973, adding up to 
23,400,000 rubles in 1973. 

A specific feature of Soviet-Japanese trade and economic 
relations is that it is moving to large-scale and long-term 
cooperation on a compensation basis. 

The USSR has been importing Japanese equipment, ma- 
chines and materials for the development of the timber 
resources in the Soviet Far Fast and selling timber to Ja- 
pan for a number of years under an agreement signed in 
1968. Under that agreement Japan has extended a credit 
of 150 million dollars to the USSR for the purchase of 
timber-haulers and equipment for saw mills, and in re- 
payment the USSR is supplying Japan with nearly 8 mil- 
lion cubic metres of sawn timber. 

Under the general agreement signed in 1970 Japan is 
selling the USSR equipment for the commercial seaport 
of Vostochny in Wrangel Bay near Nakhodka. This trans- 
action is financed by a Japanese credit of nearly 80 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Another agreement on cooperation was signed by the 
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USSR and Japan in 1971. Under the terms of a credit of 
nearly 50 million dollars Japan is supplying the USSR 
with equipment and materials for timber waste processing 
factories in the Soviet Far East. 

Japanese businessmen are showing growing interest in 
expanding trade with the USSR. Time is obviously needed 
for the fulfilment of the big contracts signed by the two 
countries. Hence, goodneighbourly relations are the key 
precondition for the successful development of trade and 
economic relations between the USSR and Japan. Here 
politics and economics are inseparable. 

The Soviet-Japanese protocol on a long-term credit of 
1,100 million dollars to the Soviet Union by the Export 
and Import Bank of Japan, signed in Tokyo in April 1974, 
was an important step in economic cooperation between the 
two countries. In June 1975, on the basis of that protocol 
the USSR and Japan signed an agreement on cooperation 
in the development of coking coal deposits in South Yaku- 
tia and the sale of that coal to Japan in payment for Japa- 
nese equipment and consumer goods amounting to 450 mil- 
lion dollars. In September 1974 the two countries signed 
their second general agreement on the development of Si- 
beria’s forest resources, under which the Soviet Union was 
granted a bank credit of 500 million dollars to purchase 
Japanese equipment, machinery and consumer goods. An 
understanding was reached to continue surveying gas de- 
posits in Yakutia. 

Moreover, a general agreement was signed in Tokyo in 
January 1975 on cooperation in surveying and developing 
oil and gas deposits on the shelf of Sakhalin Island. By 
the terms of that agreement Soviet specialists are carrying 
out an extensive programme of geological surveys with 
specialised equipment and machines rented from Japan. 
This is a ten-year programme and a commercial credit of 
up to 200 million dollars has been extended by a group of 
Japanese banks headed by the Export and Import Bank 
to finance it. This credit is to be repaid by the Soviet Union 
with oil or gas only in the event commercially profitable 
deposits are discovered. Subsequently, for a period of 
10 years after the credit is repaid, 50 per cent of the oil 
or gas produced annually at jointly discovered deposits is 
to be sold to Japan at the prices prevailing in the world 
market. 
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Two intergovernmental protocols were signed in Februa- 
ry 1976 under which the Soviet Union is to purchase on 
credit complete sets of Japanese equipment for four am- 
monia factories and also Japanese large-diameter pipes. 

The Soviet-Japanese and Japanese-Soviet committees for 
business cooperation, that hold joint sittings regularly, 
play a large part in promoting large-scale economic coope- 
ration between the two countries. 

Fishing is an important industry in the Soviet Union 
and Japan. In view of the fact that both countries fish in 
almost the same areas of the World Ocean, regulation and 
cooperation in fishing are a major element in Soviet-Jap- 
anese relations. The Soviet Union and Japan are equally 
interested in ensuring conditions for rational fishing and 
for the reproduction of marine resources. These purposes 
are served by the Soviet-Japanese convention on fishing on 
the high seas, the agreement on scientific and technical 
cooperation in fishing, and other agreements. 

Taking into consideration the fact that marine products 
are the main component of the diet of Japanese people, the 
Soviet Union adopts a benevolent attitude to Japanese re- 
quests for permission to hunt for certain kinds of marine 
products on the continental shelf of the USSR and for 
sea cabbage in some parts of Soviet territorial waters. 

The facts show that in Japan the conviction is harden- 
ing that mutually beneficial trade and cooperation on the 
basis of big long-term agreements is a good foundation for 
expanding peaceful, goodneighbourly relations between 
Japan and the USSR. 

Understanding between the two countries is fostered by 
the recently growing contacts between the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR and the Japanese Diet, between state and pub- 
lic organisations, friendship and cultural relations socie- 
ties, twinned cities, and in the field of science, culture, 
sports and tourism. Productive work in this area is con- 
ducted by the Parliamentary Association of Japanese-Soviet 
Friendship, which was set up in February 1973 and has 
a membership of more than 500 deputies from all the par- 
ties represented in the Diet. 

The geographical proximity of the two countries and 
their objective material interest in peaceful cooperation are 
a factor favouring the development of relations between 
them. 
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The Soviet Union and Japan are neighbours, and this 
makes goodneighbourly relations and mutually beneficial 
cooperation objectively vital to them. This is the construc- 
tive stand from which the questions of Soviet-Japanese re- 
lations awaiting their decision must be approached. Need- 
less to say, this applies in full to the question of a peace 
treaty. 

There may be difficulties, of course, but they can be 
overcome provided the main political aims are clear-cut 
and there is determination and good will on both sides. 

However, it must be noted that in Japan the question of 
a peace treaty is sometimes interpreted unilaterally and 
reduced to the solution of the so-called territorial problem. 
This is a mistaken interpretation because a peace treaty 
embraces a large range of political, economic and other 
problems of bilateral relations. Its purpose is not only to 
draw a line but also to map out prospects for the produc- 
tive development of mutually beneficial relations between 
the two countries. 

Talks on a peace treaty are in progress. Views were ex- 
changed on this question when the Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter Kiichi Miyazawa visited the USSR in January 1975. 
The Soviet Union wants understanding to deepen and the 
postwar realities to be taken into account at these talks. 

But there are forces in the world that are out to wreck 
the successful development of Soviet-Japanese relations and 
drive a wedge between the two countries. 

The USSR repulses every action that may hinder the 
improvement of its relations with Japan. It is logical to 
expect Japan to adopt a similar attitude. 

The policy of promoting peaceful cooperation conforms 
to the interests of the Soviet and Japanese peoples and to 
the aim of strengthening cooperation between all countries. 
In an article devoted to the jubilee of the Convention on 
Basic Principles of Relations Between the USSR and Japan 
(signed on February 26, 1925), in which the two coun- 
tries declared their intention to live in peace and friendship 
on the basis of non-interference in each other’s internal af- 
fairs and of goodneighbourly relations, the newspaper Pravda 
wrote on February 27, 1975: ‘The half-century history of 
Japanese-Soviet relations clearly shows that the all-round 
development and strengthening of businesslike, mutually be- 
neficial links, cooperation and friendship have been and re- 
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main of the utmost benefit to the peoples of the two coun- 
tries. Soviet people are firmly convinced that this is the path 
that the development of relations between the USSR and 
Japan must follow.” 

A further boost was given to Soviet-Japanese relations by 
Andrei Gromyko’s official visit to Japan in January 1976, 
during which, as part of the regular consultations between 
the two countries, an exchange of views took place on these 
relations and also on some international problems in which 
the two countries had a mutual interest. 

The sides considered the progress that had been made to- 
wards the conclusion of a peace treaty, reviewing the content 
of that treaty in keeping with the relevant section of the So- 
viet-Japanese Statement of December 10, 1973. They agreed 
that the talks would be continued in order to conclude the 
treaty as early as possible. 

The sides declared themselves in favour of a further 
expansion of Soviet-Japanese political, economic, scientific, 
technological and cultural relations. 

At a luncheon given in Tokyo in his honour on January 
9, 1976, the Soviet Foreign Minister said: ‘It may be noted 
with satisfaction that in recent years much has been done 
by the USSR and Japan to expand and strengthen their re- 
lations. Contacts are growing between government, public 
and business circles of the two countries. A promising form 
of mutually beneficial cooperation—big, long-term agree- 
ments—is sinking roots in the economic field. Scientific 
and cultural exchanges are making good headway. How- 
ever, the level reached in our relations is not the limit. 
There are reserves for a further expansion of these rela- 
tions in diverse fields. In order to activate these reserves, 
we fee] that the main thing is to clarify the aims we are 
setting ourselves. The Soviet Union has always advocated 
goodneighbourly relations with Japan. That is our funda- 
mental policy.” 

At the 25th Congress of the CPSU Leonid Brezhnev 
brought up this point, saying: ‘The development of our re- 
lations with Japan follows a generally positive direction. 
The Soviet Union trades extensively with that country. A 
number of mutually beneficial economic agreements have 
been concluded. Contacts between political and public per- 
sonalities have become much more active, and our cultural 
ties are growing. However, in connection with questions re- 
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lating to a peace settlement, certain quarters in Japan are 
trying—sometimes with direct incitement from without— 
to present groundless and unlawful claims to the USSR. 
This, of course, is no way to maintain goodneighbourly re- 
lations. As we see it, goodneighbourliness and friendly co- 
operation should be the rule in Soviet-Japanese relations, 
and that is what we are working for. I should like to express 
the hope that Japan will not be induced to take the road 
on to which those eager to reap advantages from Soviet- 
Japanese differences would like to push her.” * 


THE SOVIET UNION’S EFFORTS 
TO ACHIEVE DISARMAMENT 


Nobody will dispute the fact that the arms race absorbs 
a colossal proportion of material and intellectual resources. 
UN statistics show that the world spends nearly 300,000 
million dollars annually on armaments. Experts have com- 
puted that if this rate is maintained, military expenditures 
will add up to 350,000 million dollars in 1980, and that 
during the current decade they will amount to approximately 
2,650,000 million dollars, or to 750 times the sum spent 
in 1961-1970. 

Western monopoly capital is mobilising every possible 
means in order to justify the further escalation of the arms 
race. At the same time, in the Western countries there is 
a growing movement against the arms race, against the ac- 
companying inflation, monetary convulsions, soaring prices 
and the rising cost of living, for the implementation of 
peaceful projects, an improvement of health protection and 
public education, the building of housing for working 
people, and so forth. 

The imperialist policy of stockpiling armaments is op- 
posed by the policy of peace consistently pursued by the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 

In the Disarmament Committee in Geneva the Soviet 
Union submitted a far-reaching programme for general and 
complete disarmament under dependable international con- 
trol as early as 1962. This programme envisaged phased 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 26. 
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disarmament and a transition to a demilitarised world, in 
which war would be excluded once and for all. 

Representatives of the imperialist states, notably the USA, 
Britain, the FRG and other NATO countries, went to all 
lengths to obstruct this programme and consign it to the 
oblivion of the Geneva Committee’s archives. But the Soviet 
proposal for general and complete disarmament gained the 
support of the overwhelming majority of UN member-states 
and remains on the agenda of international political life 
as a major objective of struggle by all peace-loving nations. 

Because the diehard opposition of the imperialists has 
made general and complete disarmament a difficult prob- 
lem, the Soviet Union proposed partial steps towards dis- 
armament and a curb on the arms race, which even con- 
servative bourgeois ideologists regard as a dangerous po- 
litical lever for increasing international tension. 

By giving prominence to the disarmament programme, 
the peace efforts of the USSR and other socialist countries 
are in the best humanist traditions of mankind. 

War is denounced in the teaching of the most outstand- 
ing philosophers of different nations. This is natural, for 
the suffering inflicted by war on ordinary people, on entire 
nations, is much too obvious and great to be ignored. 

The Chinese philosopher Lao-tzu  (sixth-fifth century 
B. C.) wrote: “Blackthorn and stickleback grow where 
troops have passed. Hungry years follow big wars.... 
Troops are instruments of misfortune, and for that reason 
a noble ruler does not strive to use it, employing it only 
when he is forced to do so.” * Mo-tzu, another ancient Chi- 
nese philosopher (fifth century B. C.), said: ‘To try to 
settle political disputes between countries by war, to attempt 
to win power and glory is tantamount to compelling all the 
people of the world to drink one and the same medicine 
for different ailments, for perhaps only four or five persons 
can benefit from this.” ** 

Plato, the great philosopher of ancient Greece, regarded 
war as evil. “Wars are occasioned by the love of money,” 
he wrote. *** 


* Ancient Chinese Philosophy, Vol. I, Moscow, 1972, p. 124 
(Russian translation). 
** Thid.. pp. 193-94. 
*** The Works of Plato, New York, 1928, p. 120. 
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Criticism of war grew more profound in the works of 
leading philosophers as philosophy developed. William 
Penn, one of the founders of the Quaker movement and gov- 
ernor of the North American colony that was subsequent- 
ly named Pennsylvania in his honour, wrote in 1693, at 
the height of the war between France and the Augsburg 
League, into which almost the whole of Europe was drawn: 
“What can we desire better than peace but the grace to 
use it? Peace preserves our possessions; we are in no dan- 
ger of invasion: our trade is free and safe, and we rise and 
lie down without anxiety ... buildings and diverse projec- 
tions for profit and pleasure go on: it excites industry, which 
brings wealth, as that gives the means of charity and hos- 
pitality, not the lowest ornaments of a kingdom or com- 
monwealth. But war, like the frost of °83, seizes all 
these comforts at once, and stops the civil channel of 
society.” * 

Benjamin Franklin, the great American humanist and 
statesman, was a bitter opponent of wars of aggression. In 
On the Criminal Laws, and the Practice of Privateering, 
written in 1785, he underscored that predatory wars adverse- 
ly affected the morals of the people drawn into them, that 
foreign policy gambles led to a growth of crime and 
the moral degradation of the country engaging in 
them. ** 

In addition to condemning war, many philosophers of 
the past suggested detailed programmes for lasting peace 
between nations. Such programmes were advocated by the 
French statesman and philosopher Abbé de Saint-Pierre, the 
enlightener Jean Jacques Rousseau, Immanuel Kant, Johann 
Gottfried Herder, Johann Gottlieb Fichte and other philos- 
ophers. War was denounced by R. M. Tsebrikov, S. Y. Des- 
nitsky and Y. P. Koselsky, Russian enlighteners of the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century, and by the great revo- 
lutionary A. N. Radishchev. A broad programme for peace- 
ful relations between nations was expounded by the Rus- 
sian enlightener V. F. Malinovsky in a book entitled Dis- 
courses on War and Peace, published in 1803. 


* The Peace of Europe: The Fruits of Solitude and Other Writ- 
ings by William Penn, London, p. 4. 

** Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 
Vol. III, London, 1818, pp. 175-80. 
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Parallel with the condemnation of war the understanding 
gradually spread that stockpiling of weapons inevitably led 
to the outbreak of war. This made people realise that the 
destruction of weapons, in other words, disarmament, was 
the guarantee against war. 

It is now difficult to establish who advanced this idea 
first: it has long been part and parcel of anti-militarist doc- 
trines. 

In the mid-seventeenth century, the Czech enlightener 
and humanist Jan Amos Komensky wrote of the ways and 
means of eliminating wars, noting: ‘‘Weapons must be pro- 
hibited in order to eliminate every possibility of returning 
to hostility and wars.... However, the question arises of 
what to do with guns and cannon? My answer to this is 
that guns should be used against beasts of prey and cannon 
recast into bells to summon people, or into musical instru- 
ments.” In welcoming the French revolution and the Amer- 
ican War of Independence, the British naturalist and phi- 
losopher Joseph Priestley foretold at the close of the eight- 
eenth century that the time would come when the world 
was delivered from internecine strife and wars. He wrote: 
“This, Sir, will be happy state of things ... when the com- 
mon parent of mankind will cause wars to cease to the ends 
of the earth, when men shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; when nation 
shall no more rise up against nation, and when they shall 
learn war no more.” * 

However, none of these programmes and appeals, which 
contributed enormously to the development of philosophical 
and political thought, evolved into a militant programme or 
any significant social movements. Nor did they become a 
policy guideline of any ruler of those days. Being the con- 
tinuation of oppressive internal policy, the foreign policy of 
exploiting states accentuated the right of might. As a meth- 
od of achieving own objectives relative to other nations, 
the orientation on strength, on war, sprang from the char- 
acter of the then dominant relations of produstion and, 
in fact, in the obtaining situation could not be radically 
modified. Peace was not brought to the peoples by the bour- 


* Joseph Priestley, Letters to the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke. Occasioned by His Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
Etc., Birmingham, 1791, p. 147. 
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geois class either, although it came to power with the slo- 
gans of liberty, equality and fraternity on its lips. On the 
contrary, the capitalist epoch was marked by an unbroken 
series of armed conflicts becoming, to quote Engels, “an 
endless war of conquest”’. * 

No social force existed in those days that could cham- 
pion peace and disarmament: there was no working class. 
To a large extent this determined the essentially utopian 
character of the projects for eliminating wars and destroy- 
ing the stockpiles of weapons. In those days these projects, 
which bore the imprint of their authors’ incomprehension 
of the mainsprings of wars, were unrealisable. One can 
therefore appreciate the sarcasm of Voltaire, a convinced 
opponent of war, who, in ridiculing the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre, called his programme the purest fancy. 

The struggle for peace and disarmament acquired a solid 
scientific and social foundation and hardened from a utopia 
into a programme of political action only with the emer- 
gence of Marxism and the organised working-class move- 
ment. 

Marxism regards war and armies as historically transient. 
Unlike the bourgeois theories that see war as a specific 
derivative of the natural properties of the human mind, 
Marxism showed that the causes of war lay in private 
property in the implements and means of production. The 
theory of Marxism incontrovertibly demonstrates that the 
abolition of private property and of antagonistic social rela- 
tions will lead to the eradication of wars and the accompa- 
nying need for armies and armaments. 

Engels distinguished wars of conquest from wars of lib- 
eration and condemned the militarism of Germany, France 
and other countries that was growing more pronounced 
with the nascence of the epoch of imperialism. 

He held that the struggle against the threat of war, the 
arms race and militarism was one of the paramount tasks 
of the socialist parties, of the entire international working- 
class movement. He saw that a major European war was 
imminent and strongly opposed “pushing” revolution by 
military conflicts. He was convinced that war, particularly 
a world war, since it would be unjust, the outcome of a 


* Frederick Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1975, p. 303. 
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collision of interests of the ruling exploiting classes of 
different countries, would not hasten the revolution, that 
it would, on the contrary, prejudice the revolutionary pro- 
cess and trigger an offensive by reaction, although such a 
war would not prevent the ultimate victory of the working 
class. The Social-Democrats, he wrote in 1892, ‘‘must lose 
their reason before preferring war in which everything is 
staked, to their certain victory if peace were maintained”. * 

In noting the growing influence of the Social-Democrat- 
ic movement, which had become ‘a great power ... on 
which more depended than on other great powers’, ** 
Engels wrote that the question of war and peace was ulti- 
mately settled by the struggle of political forces, of which 
the masses were the main component part. He argued that 
not only the working class but also the most diverse strata 
of the population had to be drawn into an active struggle 
for peace. This, he said, was the only way the reactionaries 
could be isolated and wars halted even under the existing 
regimes. 

He regarded disarmament as the guarantee of the preser- 
vation of peace. In a series of articles headed “Can Europe 
Disarm?”, written in February 1893, he proposed disarma- 
ment on the basis of an international agreement, and the 
gradual replacement of standing armies by a militia. In 
these articles he mapped out what for those days was a 
rational programme of disarmament, providing for a reduc- 
tion of standing armies and terms of conscription. Showing 
that it was possible to conclude international treaties on dis- 
armament, he noted that these treaties would be imple- 
mented since the “population of each country would itself 
make sure they were observed”, *** and since the masses 
were vitally interested in disarmament which would light- 
en the burden of military expenditures borne by the work- 
ing people. “The main thing is to get this started,’ he em- 
phasised. **** 

The Soviet Union was the first country to proclaim the 
struggle for lasting peace, for disarmament as its official 


* K, Marx, F. Engels, Works, Vol. 22, p. 258 (Russian transla- 
tion). 
** Tbid., p. 427. 
*** Thid., p. 399. 
**** Thid., p. 396. 
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foreign policy doctrine. This is profoundly logical, for the 
Soviet Union was the first country where the working class 
came to power and united around itself all the working 
people, and where socialism triumphed. 

Socialism and peace are indivisible. In Socialism and 
War Lenin wrote: “Socialists have always condemned war 
between nations as barbarous and brutal.” * 

On the international scene socialism pursues the aim 
of establishing harmonious relations between nations based 
on equality and mutual benefit. 

It is therefore deeply symbolic that the Decree on Peace, 
adopted by the 2nd Congress of Soviets in October 1917, 
was the first legislative act of the victorious workers’ and 
peasants’ power. In this decree, passed when the First 
World War was at its height, Soviet Russia called upon 
the belligerents to halt the senseless slaughter and start 
negotiations in order to achieve a just and lasting peace 
without annexations or indemnities. 

Passed on Lenin’s initiative, the Decree on Peace is of 
unfading significance in the history of Soviet diplomacy. 

One of the central points in it is the call for disar- 
mament, which is an inalienable guideline of Soviet foreign 
policy. Lenin regarded disarmament as the most depend- 
able way of preventing war, and in the pre-October pe- 
riod when he laid the theoretical foundations of socialist 
diplomacy he wrote: “Disarmament is the ideal of 
socialism.” ** Throughout its history the USSR _ has 
consistently championed the settlement of the problem of 
disarmament. 

At the Genoa Conference on April 10, 1922, the Soviet 
government proposed a general reduction of the armaments 
and armies of all countries, and the prohibition of barbarous 
forms of warfare—poison gases and means of destruction 
directed against the civilian population. In order to esta- 
blish world peace it proposed the convocation of a world 
peace congress on the basis of the complete equality of all 
nations and the recognition of their right to decide their 
own destiny. The Soviet representative at the conference 
declared: “‘For our part, we are prepared to participate in 
the common work in the interests of Russia and the whole 


* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 299. 
** Thid., Vol. 23, p. 95. 
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of Europe, in the interests of the millions of people re- 
duced to unbearable privation and suffering emanating from 
economic dislocation, and to support all attempts even at 
a palliative improvement of the world economy, to elimi- 
nate the threat of other wars. We are prepared to support 
all the progressive proposals made with this objective in 
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view by other countries. 

It is indicative that after this statement was made, Louis 
Barthou, who led the French delegation, leaped to his feet 
and cried in a falsetto that the question of disarmament 
was not on the agenda of the Genoa Conference and that 
as soon as the Russian delegation proposed the examination 
of this question in the First Commission it would meet from 
the French delegation not only restraint, not only protest 
but also a clear-cut and categorical, final and resolute re- 
fusal.** This was also the response of the representatives 
of other capitalist countries. To prevent a stalemate, the 
Soviet delegation did not insist on an immediate discussion 
of general disarmament at Genoa. 

But soon after, at the close of 1922, the first interna- 
tional conference devoted to disarmament was held in 
Moscow. It discussed Soviet proposals for the partial disar- 
mament of a small group of countries: Soviet Russia and 
her closest Western neighbours—Poland, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia. The Soviet government proposed a 
disarmament plan based on reciprocity and envisaging a 
proportionate reduction of the armaments of the countries 
involved. Fundamentally, its proposals were that the armies 
of the participating countries should be reduced by 75 per 
cent (the Red Army would be reduced from 800,000 to 
200,000 effectives), that all irregular military units should 
be disbanded, that a specified ceiling would be fixed for 
military budgets and that neutral zones should be estab- 
lished along frontiers where no military units would be 
stationed. *** 

The Soviet government did not wish to burden the Mos- 
cow conference with a discussion of problems that had no 
direct bearing on disarmament. 


* Struggle of the Soviet Union for Disarmament, Moscow, 1961, 
p. 47 (in Russian). 
** The Genoa Conference, Moscow, 1922, p. 83 (in Russian). 
*** Soviet Foreign Policy Documents, Vol. VI, Moscow, 1962, 
pp. 24-27 (in Russian). 
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However, pressured by the big imperialist powers, the 
governments of the participating bourgeois countries dis- 
rupted the Moscow conference. In its message to the peo- 
ples of the world on December 27, 1922 the 10th All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets wrote: 

“At Genoa Soviet Russia and its allies proposed general 
disarmament. When this was rejected, the proletarian gov- 
ernment endeavoured to put a policy of disarmament into 
effect, albeit in the limited area of its closest neighbours 
in order gradually to enlarge the number of disarming 
states. But even this initiative was wrecked by the reluct- 
ance of Russia’s neighbours to agree to an actual reduc- 
tion of their armies. 

“Despite everything, Soviet Russia began to disarm and 
within a short period reduced its armies from five millions 
to 800,000, and today it is continuing the reduction, bring- 
ing its armed forces down to 600,000 effectives. It has in 
fact proved its devotion to peace. Not by words, not by res- 
olutions and promises, but by deeds.” * 

The Soviet Union pressed for disarmament also in the 
League of Nations. Following World War II it has been 
waging that struggle in the UN, the Geneva Disarmament 
Committee and other international bodies. The Soviet 
Union’s course towards disarmament is rooted in the class 
nature of its foreign policy and is the logical continuation 
of the Leninist principle of peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems and its uncompromising op- 
position to imperialism’s forces of aggression. 

In their efforts to ridicule the idea of disarmament, the 
reactionary German philosopher Friedrich Wilhelm Nietz- 
sche, the American theorist of naval warfare Admiral 
Alfred T. Mahan and other nineteenth-century apostles of 
militarism claimed that armed conflicts between nations 
were “useful” and called armaments the ‘‘muscles” and 
“backbone” of nations on which the strength and ‘‘intel- 
Jectual health” of states depended. Today most bourgeois 
ideologists avoid preaching such man-hating theories so 
openly. Their defence of the arms race is more subtle and 
pharisaical. For instance, the American hawks Robert 
Strausz-Hupe, William R. Kintner and Stefan T. Possony 
allege that the arms race is vital to the USA as a means of 
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maintaining its ‘superiority’ over the Soviet Union. The 
futility of these designs has been proved by the entire 
course of history. 

The provisions in important international political docu- 
ments such as the Basic Principles of Relations Between 
the USSR and the USA and the Soviet-US Agreement on 
the Prevention of Nuclear War are based on recognition 
of the realities of our day. As we have already noted, these 
provisions proceed from the common conviction that in the 
nuclear age there is no alternative to peaceful coexistence 
for the maintenance of relations. 

The fact that disarmament is becoming one of the most 
urgent tasks is a law of present-day historical develop- 
ment. 

In turn, this is linked with the scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution that commenced in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury and spread to the development of unparalleled means 
of warfare—nuclear-missile devices, which are incompar- 
ably more devastating than all the armaments used in warts 
in preceding epochs. If it is not prevented, a nuclear-mis- 
sile war will be the greatest calamity for all mankind, a 
catastrophe whose magnitude cannot be forecast. 

This leads to the only reasonable conclusion that a de- 
pendable barrier must be erected to nuclear war, that war 
must be excluded from the life of society. 

Disarmament is the sure way of resolving this problem. 
It must be said that this truth is winning a growing num- 
ber of adherents among political leaders and experts on 
international affairs in the capitalist countries, including 
the USA. 

Not long ago the bourgeois ideologists of the West ener- 
getically preached a conception that made disarmament 
dependent on the prior solution of political problems. Es- 
sentially speaking, this conception led the question of re- 
laxing the menace of war into an impasse, for by the logic 
of its architects it was impossible to eliminate the risk of 
a nuclear-missile clash on account of the parallel existence 
of socialist and capitalist systems and the inevitability of 
contradictions between them. 

This approach ignores the important circumstance that 
the arms race, as experience has shown, has its own dy- 
namics, its own inertia of spiral development in the “action- 
counteraction” cycle and, consequently, can give rise to 
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tension and generate the threat of war. It is therefore ob- 
vious that curbing the arms race means diminishing the 
danger of a military explosion. It is by no means man- 
datory to wait for the disappearance of political differences. 
Questions concerning disarmament can and should be 
considered in parallel with the attainment of coordinated 
solutions in other areas of inter-state relations. By easing 
the danger of a nuclear conflict, steps towards disarmament 
contribute to progress in the direction of ensuring that the 
struggle and competition between the two opposing socio- 
economic systems proceeds under conditions of peace, in 
the political, commercial, economic, ideological and other 
fields, without military crises and conflicts. In this is man- 
ifested the objective need of the epoch springing from 
the character of nuclear-missile armaments. 

Another objective factor dictating the need for disar- 
mament is the scale of the expenditures on armaments that 
defies the imagination. These funds, to say nothing of the 
highly trained specialists now engaged in producing and 
serving armaments, are acutely needed in other, peaceful 
areas. In the developing countries, for instance, they would 
be vital for surmounting the economic backwardness inher- 
ited from the colonial past, for promoting medical care, 
education, agriculture and so on. It is becoming increasing- 
ly urgent to resolve the enormous problems of protecting 
the environment, making rational use of natural resources, 
developing new sources of energy, and so fourth. The rechan- 
neling of military expenditures to peaceful purposes would 
give a powerful impetus to the development of the peaceful 
economy on the scale of the entire planet. 

An effective factor checking adventurist military plans 
is the growing economic potential and defence capacity of 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. Oriented 
on peace, this capacity creates the preconditions for con- 
crete steps towards disarmament. Nothing has come of the 
hopes of Western reactionary circles of achieving ‘“‘abso- 
lute nuclear superiority” over the Soviet Union and “ex- 
hausting” the Soviet economy by forcing the USSR to 
spend huge sums on defence. In the West there is growing 
criticism of the theory of “trump cards for bargaining”, 
which is an obvious left-over of the cold war. The expo- 
nents of this theory want new armaments programmes to 
be used to wring concessions from the USSR. The language 
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of force and diktat has outworn itself, and this is partic- 
ularly clear-cut today when detente and peaceful, equal 
cooperation are becoming the predominant trend on the 
international scene. This bears out the indisputable conclu- 
sion that peace can be preserved and consolidated not by 
increasing nuclear arsenals but by cutting down military 
preparations, by disarmament. 

Since the end of the Second World War the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries have made a large 
contribution to the attainment of positive results in the 
settlement of many major issues of disarmament. In a 
speech on the fiftieth anniversary of the USSR Leonid Brezh- 
nev pointed out: “The Soviet Union has been working for 
disarmament since the first years of its existence. In the 
past ten years, a series of important treaties has been 
concluded with the most active participation of our coun- 
try on such matters as the banning of nuclear weapons 
tests, nuclear non-proliferation, the banning of bacteriolog- 
ical weapons, and so on. It stands to reason that all these 
are merely the opening pages of the chronicle of disarma- 
ment. We call on all governments, on all the peoples of 
the world, to fill the succeeding pages of this chronicle 
jointly, including the last one—general and complete disar- 
mament.” * 

The Moscow Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapons Tests in 
the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water was 
opened for signature in Moscow, Washington and London 
on August 5, 1963.** The conclusion of this treaty helped 
to clear the atmosphere of radioactive fall-out. From 1963 
onwards there has been a steady decrease of the radio- 
activity level in the atmosphere. 

The Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of 
States in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, Includ- 
ing the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies was signed on 
January 27, 1967, simultaneously in Moscow, Washington 
and London. It was concluded through the tireless efforts 
of the Soviet Union and all the other peace forces to turn 


* 7, J. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, 
pp. 93-94. 

** The text of this treaty was drawn up at the talks between 
representalives of the USSR, the USA and Britain in Moscow, where 
it was initialled on July 25, 1963. 
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outer space into a zone of peace and international coopera 
tion. It is the basic international agreement in space 
law. Other agreements in this new field of human 
activity have been signed or are being drawn up on its 
foundation. 

The Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons was opened for signature simultaneously in Moscow, 
Washington and London on July 1, 1968. The conclusion 
of the non-proliferation treaty was a major success in fa- 
vour of peace for it erected an obstacle to the further pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons and thereby reduced the dan- 
ger of a nuclear war breaking out. 

The question of easing the military threat and ensuring 
disarmament was given a central place in the Peace Pro- 
gramme, in which the 24th Congress of the CPSU (1971) 
charted concrete ways and means of achieving these lofty 
objectives. 

The USSR and other socialist countries have done much 
to implement the tasks set in the Peace Programme. 

The Soviet-US Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Systems and the Interim Agreement on Certain 
Measures with Respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offen- 
sive Arms, which, signed in Moscow, came into force in 
1972, were a major success of the peace forces. 

As part of its efforts to achieve nuclear disarmament, the 
Soviet Union has proposed a conference of the five nuclear 
powers. 

The nuclear arms race is the greatest threat to peace, 
and the fact that it is continuing requires the most per- 
severing efforts to adopt effective nuclear disarmament 
measures. This is the duty of all the nuclear powers. ‘This 
task,” a Soviet government Statement declares, ‘cannot be 
carried out through the efforts of one or some of the nu- 
clear powers. The joint actions of all the nuclear powers 
are required to ban and destroy nuclear weapons.” 

The Soviet government’s Statement proposing a confer- 
ence of the five nuclear powers was handed to the govern- 
ments of the USA, China, France and Britain by the Soviet 
ambassadors in Washington, Peking, Paris and London. 
The accord that would be reached as a result of negotia- 
tions, the Statement said, could embrace both the entire 
range of nuclear disarmament measures and individual 
measures gradually leading to that objective. The Soviet 
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government proposed beginning an exchange of views, 
through diplomatic channels, on the time of the five-nation 
conference, the venue, the agenda and questions of proce- 
dure. As regards the Soviet Union, “relative to the venue 
of the conference its stand is open. It will accept any place 
convenient for all the participants”. 

France supported this Soviet initiative from the very be- 
ginning. China rejected the Soviet proposal. The stand 
adopted by the USA and Britain is not helping to solve the 
question of holding a five-nation conference, either. Refer- 
ring to China’s negative attitude, they declared that in the 
obtaining situation the question of holding a conference 
of the five nuclear nations is becoming “academic”. 

At the 27th UN General Assembly (autumn of 1972) 
disarmament received prominence largely through the ini- 
tiative of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

At that session in order to facilitate progress in the so- 
lution of the disarmament problem, the Soviet Union pro- 
posed the adoption of a resolution on the non-use of force 
in international relations. The essence of this proposal was 
that nations would renounce the use of force, including 
nuclear and conventional weapons, in settling international 
issues. It was proposed that the character of this renun- 
ciation should be such as to preclude evasion. The novelty 
of the Soviet proposal was that it linked up the renuncia- 
tion of the use of force with the prohibition of the use of 
nuclear weapons. For many years these two problems were 
considered separately and without result in the UN and at 
other forums, and some countries justified their reluctance 
to reach agreement on any of these issues on the excuse 
that the other was outstanding. 

The Soviet proposal received broad international recog- 
nition. It was passed by an overwhelming majority of votes 
in the General Assembly on November 29, 1972.* On 
behalf of all the UN member-states the General Assembly 
solemnly declared that they had renounced the use of force 
and prohibited the use of nuclear weapons for all time to 
come. It recommended that the Security Council should 
adopt the relevant measures as early as possible to give 
effect to this declaration. Moreover, the resolution reaffirmed 
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regime of the South African Republic voted against this resolution. 
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that no territory should be seized by force and that it was 
the inalienable right of nations to regain such territory 
with all the means at their disposal. Also, it reaffirmed the 
legitimate right of colonial peoples to fight for freedom. 

The task was to implement this decision. Its positive 
significance was noted by the Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko in a letter that was handed to the UN 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim on September 15, 1972: 
“Renunciation of the use of force in international relations 
and a lasting ban on the use of nuclear weapons would be 
an important moral and political obligation of states, whose 
implementation would lead to major positive changes in 
the international situation. It would help to strengthen in- 
ternational security and create more favourable precondi- 
tions for ending the arms race and achieving disarmament. 
Nations would have the possibility of channelling much 
larger resources for their economic and social development 
and for raising the living standard.” In this matter the So- 
viet Union displayed the maximum good will. ‘Following 
up this UN resolution, we declare the Soviet Union’s read- 
iness to come to terms and appropriately formalise recip- 
rocal commitments with any of the nuclear powers on the 
non-application of force, including the banning of the use 
of nuclear weapons against one another.’* It is now up 
to the other nuclear powers to respond. 

In consistently pursuing a policy of peace the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries have never laid 
claim to any monopoly in this important matter. Disar- 
mament affects everybody. That was why the Soviet Union 
proposed a world disarmament conference with the partic- 
ipation of all nations without exception. This was pointed 
out at the 27th UN General Assembly by Andrei Gro- 
myko: ‘We feel that this conference should be a forum at 
which all countries without exception would have the pos- 
sibility, on a basis of equality, to expound and compare 
their considerations on questions of disarmament to their 
full extent and reach agreement on practical steps to curb 
the arms race and achieve disarmament. This concerns 
weapons of mass destruction and conventional armaments.” 

The idea of holding a World Disarmament Conference 
received broad support. At the close of 1972 the UN Gene- 
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ral Assembly set up a committee of representatives of 
35 nations to consider all opinions on the convocation of 
the conference. 

At the 28th UN General Assembly the Soviet Union 
came forward with another major initiative, proposing a 
10 per cent reduction of the military budgets of the Securi- 
ty Council’s permanent members and the utilisation of part 
of the released funds for aid to developing nations. In early 
December 1973 the General Assembly approved this propo- 
sal by 83 votes and passed the relevant resolution. Only 
two nations voted against the Soviet proposal—China and 
Albania. In reply to questions by a Pravda correspondent 
on December 4, 1973, Andrei Gromyko said: “The substance 
of our proposal is simple and easily understood by all 
peoples. It conforms to the interests of the big states bear- 
ing the burden of the largest military expenditures and 
the interests of developing nations whose economic pro- 
gress would get an additional boost. It would be superfluous 
to say that it conforms to the task of further easing inter- 
national tension.” It is a matter of implementing this Gen- 
eral Assembly decision. The question of a world disarma- 
ment conference was considered also at the 30th General 
Assembly in the autumn of 1975. The resolution adopted 
on this matter shows the vital interest of the peoples of 
the world in the convocation of that broad forum that could 
give a fresh impulse to the settlement of the question of 
disarmament. The proposals of the USSR and other socialist 
countries for curbing the arms race and preventing a nu- 
clear war were considered by the 31st and 32nd sessions 
of the UN General Assembly. 

A vigorous drive to ban chemical and bacteriological weap- 
ons was started in the world during the latter half of the 
1960s on the initiative of the Soviet Union and other so- 
cialist countries. 

An effective instrument inhibiting the use of chemical 
and bacteriological weapons is the Geneva Protocol of 
June 17, 1925, prohibiting the use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases, and of bacteriological methods of 
warfare. However, the bans laid down in the Geneva Pro- 
tocol concern only chemical and hacteriological methods of 
warfare. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries want 
the ban established by the Geneva Protocol on the use of 
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chemical and bacteriological weapons to be reinforced with 
an agreement on ending the production and destroying 
these weapons. The discussion of the problem of banning 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) weapons showed 
that the Western countries do not desire a simultaneous 
prohibition of chemical and bacteriological weapons. How- 
ever, it was found that the possibility existed for achieving 
partial agreement on this matter. 

In view of the importance of banning all types of weap- 
ons of mass destruction as soon as possible, the socialist 
countries decided to propose the draft of a separate con- 
vention prohibiting the production and stockpiling of bacte- 
riological (biological) weapons without tying them up with 
chemical weapons. 

On March 30, 1971, a draft convention on the prohi- 
bition of the development, production and stockpiling of 
bacteriological (biological) and toxic weapons and on their 
destruction was submitted by socialist countries to the UN 
Disarmament Committee. After the draft had been re- 
examined and enlarged to include the recommendations of 
some other countries, which associated themselves with the 
initial co-authors, it was submitted to the General Assem- 
bly, where it received practically unanimous approval. By 
agreement among the depository nations the convention 
was opened for signature on April 10, 1972, simultaneously 
in Moscow, Washington and London. On the very first day 
it was signed by nearly 50 nations. 

The convention came into force in March 1975. This 
was an important achievement in the struggle for disarma- 
ment. A key feature of this convention compared with other 
operating agreements in the field of disarmament is that it 
is the first tangible step towards disarmament in the his- 
tory of international relations: it removes an entire cate- 
gory of weapons of mass destruction from the arsenals of 
nations. 

Today there is the possibility of concentrating on anoth- 
er, similarly dangerous category of “noiseless” weapons 
of mass destruction—chemical means of warfare. On 
March 28, 1972, acting on behalf of the socialist member- 
states of the Geneva Disarmament Committee, the Soviet 
Union submitted the draft of a convention on the prohibi- 
tion of the development, production and stockpiling of chem- 
ical weapons and on their destruction. In the question 
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of inspection, the accent is on the formation of national 
control committees to supervise the observance of the con- 
vention with diverse methods of inspection. 

Although this new initiative of the socialist countries 
received broad international support, some Western coun- 
tries set up roadblocks. 

An important factor contributing to the constructive 
examination of this problem is the Soviet-US understand- 
ing, recorded in a joint communique of July 3, 1974, on 
the intention of the two nations to facilitate progress in 
achieving an effective international agreement on removing 
chemical weapons from national arsenals. The USSR and 
the USA agreed to consider the question of a joint initia- 
tive in the Disarmament Committee on the conclusion first 
of an international convention concerning the most dan- 
gerous, lethal chemical methods of warfare. The realisa- 
tion of this understanding would be a considerable step 
towards settling the problem of banning chemical weapons. 
In the Disarmament Committee the Soviet Union is making 
tireless efforts to achieve constructive results in this 
matter. 

At the present level of technology, the use of methods 
of weather warfare could seriously jeopardise the envi- 
ronment. At the summit meeting in March 1974 the USSR 
and the USA agreed to hold talks on measures to eliminate 
the danger of the use of means of modifying the natural en- 
vironment for military purposes. 

This problem received close attention also at the 29th 
UN General Assembly in the autumn of 1975. On Soviet 
initiative the General Assembly considered the question of 
a relevant international convention. Jointly with more than 
20 nations the USSR submitted the draft of such a conven- 
tion. The voting was a convincing demonstration of uni- 
versal approval and support for the Soviet proposal, which 
received 126 votes against five abstentions. 

In August 1975, the Soviet Union and the USA sub- 
mitted the draft of a convention to the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Committee envisaging the commitment to refrain from 
using for military or any other hostile purpose means of 
modifying the natural environment with far-reaching, long- 
term or grave effects. The purpose of this convention is to 
prohibit obvious means of modifying the environment and 
thereby halt the endless arguments that may arise. The 
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wording ‘far-reaching, long-term or grave effects” gives 
a clear idea of how seriously the environment may be mod- 
ified and establishes realistic boundaries of prohibition. 

The draft convention is a balanced series of steps lead- 
ing to the solution of an extremely difficult and important 
problem. 

The document defining aggression, approved at the 29th 
General Assembly, is a major move towards the creation 
of effective legal guarantees of world peace and the asser- 
tion of the principle of peaceful coexistence in international 
relations. 

Back in 1933 the Soviet Union had proposed defining 
aggression and submitted the draft of the relevant document 
to other nations. After the Second World War the Soviet 
government took the initiative in the UN in raising the 
question of the need for the adoption of such a document 
and proposed setting up a special UN committee. The 
unremitting efforts of the Soviet Union and the other so- 
cialist countries have not been in vain. The adopted defini- 
tion of aggression will help to make the UN, notably the 
Security Council, a more effective vehicle for safeguarding 
peace and serve as a dependable legal instrument for halt- 
ing the aggressive designs of reactionary circles and pre- 
venting further international conflicts. 

In order to achieve military detente in the centre of 
the European continent, where the concentration of armed 
forces of the two opposing military-political groups has 
reached a dangerous and abnormal level for peace-time, the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries are pursuing 
a consistently constructive course at the Vienna multilat- 
eral talks on a reciprocal reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe. In addition to proposing a 
programme for a mutual reduction of armed forces entirely 
in keeping with the principle of non-prejudice to any coun- 
try, the USSR and other socialist states show that they 
are prepared to ensure the progress of the talks by agreeing 
to initial, more easily implementable steps. 

The Soviet Union attended a conference convened in 
May 1975 to examine the operation of the nuclear non-pro- 
liferation treaty. In the final declaration it was unanimously 
reaffirmed that the basic articles of the treaty on the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and on international con- 
trol were being implemented. 
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The conference helped to attract a number of new coun- 
tries to the treaty. On the eve of the conference the treaty 
was ratified by the Euratom member-states. In view of the 
fact that countries like the FRG, Italy, Belgium and the 
Netherlands have a highly developed nuclear industry, it 
would be hard to overestimate the significance of their sub- 
scription to the treaty. Japan decided to subscribe to the 
treaty in the summer of 1976. 

This is evidence that the conference enhanced the uni- 
versality of the treaty and made the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons more effective. 

However, the task remains of enlarging the number of 
signatories of the treaty. Not all the nuclear powers have 
signed it, and its signatories do not include nearly-nuclear 
states such as Israel and the South African Republic. 

Disarmament was the key question at the 30th UN Gen- 
eral Assembly (autumn of 1975). It passed an unprece- 
dented number of resolutions (27) on questions of disar- 
mament. At this session, true to its policy of peace, the 
Soviet Union submitted new important proposals: on the 
prohibition of the development and manufacture of new 
types and systems of weapons of mass destruction and on 
a treaty on complete and general prohibition of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

The prohibition of new types of armaments was the 
pivotal question at the session. This is not surprising, for 
in this case it is a matter of halting an extremely danger- 
ous trend, which, if it is not blocked, may have disas- 
trous consequences for the whole of mankind. The West- 
ern countries are continuing their programmes of re- 
search into the possibilities of developing and, in some 
cases, designing new types and systems of weapons with 
an incomparably greater potential for destruction than 
existing weapons of mass annihilation. In the USA it is 
considered possible to develop gene weapons, i.e., micro- 
organisms with a modified heredity adapted for military 
purposes. American scientists do not rule out the prospect 
of developing a death ray with the help of laser. The list 
of such examples can be lengthened. But all testify to the 
urgency of the question of banning new types and systems 
of weapons of mass annihilation raised by the Soviet Union. 

Special mention must be made of a new weapon—the 
neutron bomb. The USA intends not only to manufacture 
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this mass killer, which leaves material values intact, but 
also to deploy it in Western Europe. This is opposed by 
the USSR and other socialist countries, and by world pub- 
lic opinion at large. The Soviet Union has proposed a mu- 
tual renunciation of the manufacture of this bomb. The 
actual reason for the negative attitude of the USA and 
some other Western powers to the Soviet initiatives is 
their reluctance to halt the development of new types and 
systems of weapons of mass annihilation with the view 
to achieving a technological breakthrough in this field. 

In order to diminish the impression made by the new 
Soviet proposal, some Western press organs began printing 
the invention that the USSR was pursuing political aims 
and threatening other countries with a secret weapon. These 
fables are further evidence that some Western observers 
still cling to the cold war tradition of attributing non-exis- 
tent designs to the Soviet Union. Indeed, how can a weapon 
whose development it is proposed to prohibit be used to 
threaten other nations? There is an obvious conflict with 
logic here. As regards the political aims pursued by the 
Soviet Union, they are self-evident and unambiguous: as 
a consistent champion of disarmament the Soviet Union 
is prepared to do everything to reduce still further the risk 
of a nuclear-missile war, to halt the arms race. Soviet peo- 
ple believe that these aims are consonant with the in- 
terests of all nations. 

New types and systems of weapons of mass annihilation 
can be prohibited only through the efforts of many coun- 
tries, chiefly of countries that have the means and possibi- 
lities for producing such weapons. It is the duty of these 
countries to contribute towards a constructive solution of 
this urgent problem. 

The Soviet proposal for a treaty on a complete and gen- 
eral prohibition of nuclear weapons tests, also submitted 
to the 30th General Assembly, pursues the aim of limiting 
substantially the possibilities for any further improvement 
of these weapons. 

For many years the Soviet Union has been bending every 
effort to ensure the cessation of all nuclear weapons tests 
without exception. In 1957 it put before the United Na- 
tions the draft of a resolution calling for an end to the 
testing of atomic and hydrogen weapons, in which it was 
noted that the continued testing of these weapons was im- 
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perilling the life and health of the population of all coun- 
tries. It urged all the nuclear powers to stop all nuclear 
tests. In 1958 the USSR submitted another draft resolu- 
tion to the General Assembly suggesting that the nuclear 
powers should enter into negotiations on an agreement 
to end the testing of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Finally, 
the treaty prohibiting nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in 
outer space and under water was signed in Moscow in 
1963 with the most active participation of the Soviet 
Union. At the Soviet-US summit in 1974 in Moscow the 
two countries signed a treaty limiting underground nuclear 
tests. This treaty, which came into force in May 1976, 
was a further step towards the solution of the disarma- 
ment problem. 

Today the task is to ban all nuclear tests by an interna- 
tional agreement. The Soviet Union has repeatedly declared 
its readiness to sign such an agreement. 

The Soviet draft treaty submitted to the General Assem- 
bly envisages the banning of all nuclear tests—in the at- 
mosphere, in outer space, under water and under ground. 
This obligation must be undertaken by all countries, and, 
of course, by all the nuclear powers. Nuclear tests can be 
prohibited completely only on this condition. This is mir- 
rored in the draft, which states that the treaty will enter 
into force only after it is ratified by a specified number of 
countries, including all the nuclear powers. 

Control of the observance of the treaty is extremely 
important. The draft stipulates that control will be based 
on the use of sophisticated national technical means in 
combination with some international procedures. The pro- 
motion of international cooperation in systematic exchanges 
of information between the signatories of the treaty 
will contribute to effective control. 

Some Western countries, including the USA, are reluc- 
tant to begin negotiations on this problem on the excuse 
that it is difficult to control any ban on underground nu- 
clear tests. This is a hollow excuse. The research conduct- 
ed in recent years in various countries has shown that all 
nuclear tests can be controlled by national means of de- 
tection in combination with international exchanges of 
seismic data. To end these tests it is necessary to adopt a 
political decision founded on the readiness of all the nu- 
clear powers to renounce dangerous experiments. 
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At the General Assembly the Soviet proposal for a 
treaty banning all nuclear weapons tests was passed by 
94 votes against two (China and Albania). 

The struggle for disarmament is an uphill climb, but 
the first important steps towards the solution of this im- 
mensely difficult problem have been made. 

At a ceremony on September 24, 1973, in which Uzbe- 
kistan was decorated with the Order of Friendship Among 
Nations, Leonid Brezhnev gave a rebuff to the untenable 
assertions sometimes made in the West that the treaties 
on a limitation of armaments and on disarmament are un- 
satisfactory because they do not settle the problem of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, and in cases where they 
concern essential problems they do not resolve these prob- 
lems once and for all. He said: “One can only wonder at 
the naivety of such an approach. It would be a good thing, 
of course, to have general and complete disarmament, in- 
cluding the solution of the problem of nuclear weapons 
and military blocs. The Soviet Union has long been work- 
ing persistently to these ends. Unfortunately, our Western 
partners are not yet ready for such a solution. But do we 
have to sit idly and wait for the manna to drop from the 
sky? Not at all. The principle of ‘everything or nothing’ 
is no good at all in modern world politics. In this field we 
must keep pushing forward all the time, making use of 
every possible opportunity. * 

In the obtaining world situation the Soviet Union’s 
struggle for disarmament, for complementing political de- 
tente with military detente, acquires special significance. 
Despite the above-mentioned important steps limiting the 
arms race, the militarist circles of the imperialist states are 
continuing to inflate military budgets and elaborate mili- 
tary programmes. This represents material preparations for 
a world war. 

The arms race spurred by Western militarist circles 
swallows huge financial and material resources that, were 
they used for peaceful purposes, could substantially raise 
the standard of living. It is a profitable business lining the 
coffers of the big monopolies, which are, in the final anal- 
ysis, the force behind the Western circles opposing disar- 
mament and detente, fanning international tension and 
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continuing the positions of strength policy. At the same 
time, the arms race is a heavy burden for the working 
masses in the capitalist countries. In order to stockpile 
armaments these countries are cutting allocations for spe- 
cial services, chiefly for medical care, education and hous- 
ing. 
Needless to say, the most important point is that the 
arms race means not only the build up of a military po- 
tential. It is a concentrated military threat with all the 
ensuing consequences to world peace. These processes must 
obviously be placed under control and ultimately stopped. 
For many years the main argument of the proponents 
of the arms race has been the myth about a ‘Soviet threat”. 
Symbolically, this battered myth is taken out of storage 
whenever legislative organs have to be bullied into accept- 
ing a larger military budget, into increasing allocations 
for the development of new types of weapons. The arms 
race advocates, naturally, say nothing about the obvious 
fact that the Soviet Union has no intention of attacking 
anybody and is not increasing its military budget. In this 
connection Leonid Brezhnev said at the 25th Congress of 
the CPSU: “In fact, of course, there is no Soviet threat 
either to the West or to the East. It is all a monstrous lie 
from beginning to end.” * The facts demolish the argu- 
ments of those who endeavour to distort the Soviet foreign 
policy of peace. In the course of a number of years the 
Soviet Union has been reducing military expenditures rel- 
ative to the total budget, steadfastly making ever larger 
allocations for improving the people’s living standard. 
Disarmament problems received considerable attention at 
the 25th Congress of the CPSU. Note was made at the 
congress of the significance of operating Soviet-American 
agreements curbing the strategic arms race and reducing 
the danger of a nuclear war. Note was also made of the 
importance of the Soviet-US talks on a further limitation 
of strategic arms. It was stressed that the Soviet Union 
was conducting these talks in order to implement the 1974 
Vladivostok understandings and prevent the opening of a 
new channel of the arms race that would nullify all that 
had been achieved. An agreement on this question would 


* Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 
p. 27. 
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be of great importance for the further development of So- 
viet-US relations, for the build-up of mutual confidence 
and for the consolidation of world peace. 

In the CC report it was stated that the Soviet Union was 
attaching the utmost importance to the problem of limiting 
strategic arms and had time and again offered to go beyond 
limiting existing types of strategic arms. The Soviet Union 
felt that this was possible. It proposed reaching an agree- 
ment to prohibit the development of new, more destructive 
weapons systems. 

The 25th Congress of the CPSU proposed the conclu- 
sion of a world treaty on the non-use of force in interna- 
tional relations, all the signatories of which, including the 
nuclear powers, would undertake to refrain from using any 
kinds of weapons, including nuclear weapons, for the set- 
tlement of disputes between them. The Soviet Union, the 
congress declared, was prepared to consider together with 
other countries practical steps towards the realisation of 
this proposal, which linked political detente with military 
detente. 

The Soviet Union has adopted a comprehensive approach 
to the disarmament problem. The peace and disarmament 
programme of the 25th Congress of the CPSU provides, in 
particular, for every possible effort to complete the elabo- 
ration of a new agreement between the USSR and the USA 
on limiting and reducing strategic arms, for the conclusion 
of international treaties on a general and complete cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons tests, on the prohibition and de- 
struction of chemical weapons, on a ban on the develop- 
ment of new types and systems of weapons of mass anni- 
hilation, and on a ban on modifying the natural environ- 
ment for military or other hostile purposes, and for fur- 
ther efforts to envigorate the talks on a reduction of armed 
forces and armaments in Central Europe. An understand- 
ing on the first concrete steps in this direction would be 
followed by continued efforts to promote military detente 
in Central Europe. The programme calls for efforts to re- 
place the present steady growth of the military expendi- 
tures of many countries with the practice of systematically 
reducing these expenditures. It urges the earliest possible 
convocation of a world disarmament conference. 

This programme, unanimously supported by the Soviet 
people, has been welcomed wholeheartedly by peaceful 
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public opinion throughout the world. The CPSU’s call to 
all peoples and governments to act in concert to put an 
end to the dangerous arms race is finding an ever broader 
response and understanding. 

The nation-wide campaign in the USSR for signatures 
to the new Stockholm Appeal to all governments, parlia- 
ments, political parties and public organisations to unite 
their efforts to halt the arms race was evidence of the So- 
viet people’s ardent desire for peace and disarmament. 

The Soviet Union’s consistent efforts to diminish the 
threat of another war were shown by its vigorous steps 
aimed at convening a special session of the UN General As- 
sembly on disarmament. That session was a success. Its final 
document stressed the need for prohibiting the use of force 
and for dynamically promoting detente in all fields of inter- 
national relations throughout the world. Progress in detente 
and in disarmament, the session proclaimed, was mutually 
complementary and reinforcing. 

This world disarmament forum reiterated many of the 
ideas contained in the documents of the Helsinki Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

Soviet foreign policy, which draws upon the accumulat- 
ed positive experience of the operating treaties and agree- 
ments we have mentioned, constantly looks for new ways 
and possibilities of taking further multilateral and bilateral 
steps to curb the arms race and strengthen international 
security. The international climate, which has changed in 
recent years, and the general improvement of relations be- 
tween countries with different social systems are opening 
up broad prospects for far-reaching initiatives. The Message 
of the CPSU Central Committee, the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR and the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the victory in the Great Patriotic War states: “The Soviet 
people and the Soviet state, which bore the brunt of the 
battle against fascism, reaffirm their determination to do 
everything in their power to exclude war from the life of 
mankind jointly with other peoples and countries.” 

This course is consistent with the interests not only of 
the Soviet people. It embodies the aspirations of all sin- 
cere champions of peace and security. 


The Soviet Union 
and the United Nations Organisation 


Since it was founded more than 30 years ago the United 
Nations Organisation has tangibly contributed to the main- 
tenance of peace. It has helped to end a number of dan- 
gerous international crises and settle explosive situa- 
tions, particularly in Asia, Africa and Latin America. It 
has adopted many decisions on general problems of peace, 
disarmament, the abolition of colonialism, socio-economic 
development and human rights. 

It gives shape to and crystallises new norms of internation- 
al relations and principles of international law that con- 
form more closely to the present international situation and 
in fact constitute a revision of the international law that 
was in operation prior to the disintegration of imperial- 
ism’s colonial system, prior to the formation of the social- 
ist world system. This was a large contribution to the estab- 
lishment of present-day international relations, in which 
democratic principles are more broadly expressed than was 
formerly possible. 

Unlike the prewar League of Nations, the new world 
organisation was formed on the basis of universality, of 
the sovereign equality of countries regardless of their so- 
cial systems. The UN Charter, of which the Soviet Union 
is one of the authors, has become the charter of peaceful 
coexistence, in which the idea of peaceful cohabitation, put 
forward by Lenin at the dawn of the Soviet state, has been 
translated into the language of international law. 

The Soviet Union secured the inclusion in the UN Char- 
ter of democratic principles of international relations, such 
as the sovereign equality of all countries, large and small, 
the right of all nations to self-determination, the territorial 
inviolability of states and non-interference in their inter- 
nal affairs. Further, the Charter contains one of the cor- 
nerstone principles of international organisation—the una- 
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nimity of the great powers, who are permanent members 
of the Security Council. This ensures equality between the 


two socio-economic systems and precludes the possibility — 


of forcing upon the Security Council members any decision 
conflicting with the interests of their national security. 

In the actions taken by the UN to strengthen peace and 
detente a most active role is played by the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. Through the initiative of the 
Soviet Union and the unremitting efforts of other socialist 
countries the United Nations has passed many important 
decisions on major international issues. These decisions 
have become part and parcel of the present understanding 
of norms of international law and association among states. 

From the moment the Unites Nations was founded the 
Soviet Union has regarded it as an important instrument 
of peace and international cooperation. The USSR wants 
the UN to be an effective and prestigious organ working 
towards the main objective for which it was formed. The 
successful solution of the problems confronting the UN in 
the economic, social and other fields depends directly and 
mainly on how it tackles its central task of maintaining 
peace and security, preventing and removing threats to 
peace and cutting short acts of aggression. 

As a result of its consistent implementation of the key 
provisions of its Charter, the UN has become an almost 
universal organisation. Whereas 50 countries took part in 
the San Francisco Conference, today the United Nations 
has more than 150 member-states. 

The socialist and developing countries now comprise a 
considerable majority in the UN. The Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries show understanding for the legit- 
imate aspiration of the young developing nations to play 
an active role in the UN, and the Charter gives the neces- 
sary scope for this. 

The Soviet Union steadfastly pursues a course of 
strengthening the United Nations, of enhancing its role in 
consolidating peace and in creating real preconditions for 
detente. This is the noble purpose of all the actions that 
have been and are being taken by the Soviet Union togeth- 
er with other peace-loving countries in that organisation. 
Along with other socialist countries the Soviet Union has 
initiated the formulation of all the central questions con- 
nected with the preservation and strengthening of peace 
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and international security that have been and are being 
discussed in the UN and its agencies. These include disar- 
mament, the abolition of all forms of colonialism, the prin- 
ciples of activities of countries in outer space, the con- 
clusion of an agreement on the Moon, and the elaboration 
of an international convention on the principles of using 
man-made Earth satellites for direct television broadcasts. 

The recent General Assembly sessions and the political 
debates at these sessions were a reflection of the new ten- 
dencies in the relations between countries harmonising with 
the growing aspiration of the peoples to ensure lasting 
peace in the world. There is now every justification for 
saying that these tendencies are gaining strength, although 
the forces opposed to detente have not ceased their ac- 
tivities. 

A highlight of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries is that initiatives are taken 
on issues whose settlement helps to improve the world sit- 
uation and open up prospects for the positive development 
of international relations. 

This is strikingly exemplified by the Soviet initiative in 
placing before the 27th UN General Assembly the prob- 
lem of settling one of the cardinal issues of modern inter- 
national life, namely, the question of the non-use of force 
in international relations and the prohibition once and for 
all of the use of nuclear weapons. This initiative was con- 
sistent with the aim of the United Nations Organisation 
and all the countries of the world of maintaining enduring 
peace and strengthening international security. 

The 30th UN General Assembly (autumn 1975) dis- 
cussed disarmament and considered problems that had a di- 
rect bearing on the task of maintaining world peace. 

One of these was the implementation of the Declaration 
on International Security. A decision, passed by an over- 
whelming majority, welcomed the success of the Helsinki 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe and 
other efforts to consolidate the principles of peaceful co- 
existence and called upon all countries to abide by the 
UN Charter and help to spread detente to all parts of the 
world. 

This General Assembly gave much of its attention to 
ways and means of achieving a just peace in the Middle 
East. It reaffirmed that the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
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from all the Arab territories occupied in 1967 and the 
exercise by the Arab people of Palestine of their inalien- 
able national rights were the main conditions for a just and 
lasting settlement of the Middle East crisis. One of the 
points made at this session was that the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation, as the representative of the Palestinian 
people, should participate in all the talks and conferences 
on the Middle Kast on an equal footing with the other na- 
tions involved. Most of the delegations urged the earliest 
possible resumption of the Geneva Peace Conference. 

The 30th General Assembly thus showed that the just 
struggle of the Arab peoples against Israeli aggression had 
the support of most countries. 

The debate on the Cyprus issue mirrored the world’s 
anxiety over the persisting threat to the independence, 
identity and territorial integrity of the Republic of Cyprus. 
The General Assembly passed a resolution stating that all 
foreign troops should be withdrawn from Cyprus and 
that foreign interference in the republic’s affairs should 
cease. 

It was largely due to the consistent and principled stand 
of the USSR and other socialist countries that finally, after 
many years, the United Nations passed a resolution recog- 
nising that the foreign troops in South Korea under the 
UN flag had to be withdrawn, and charting steps to achieve 
lasting peace in Korea and speed up that country’s peaceful 
reunification. 

The General Assembly reviewed the decolonisation issue. 
In the debate it was noted that during the 15 years since 
the adoption of the Declaration on the Granting of Inde- 
pendence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, the former co- 
lonial peoples with the support of progressive forces, chiefly 
the socialist countries, had won major successes in their 
struggle against colonialism and imperialism. Further, it 
was stated that decolonisation had not been completed. The 
General Assembly passed a series of important decisions 
demanding the eradication of the remnants of the colonial 
system, the realisation of the inalienable right of peoples 
to decide their own destiny and reaffirming that it was 
legal for colonial peoples to fight for independence with 
all the means at their disposal. 

The fascist junta in Chile was denounced by most of 
the delegates at the General Assembly. 
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With the support of socialist countries, developing nations 
secured the adoption of a number of useful resolutions fa- 
cilitating practical measures to restructure international 
economic relations on the basis of non-discrimination and 
the shaping of a new international economic order. 

The results of the 30th UN General Assembly show that 
by concerted efforts peace-loving nations can obtain deci- 
sions helping to strengthen world peace and security. It 
is the mission of the United Nations to help achieve de- 
tente and improve the international climate. 

The important initiatives of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries in the UN pursue the aim of enhancing 
the role played by that organisation, which must embrace 
all countries, for universality will give it new strength and 
enable it to consider international problems more produc- 
tively. 

The Soviet Union feels that the UN must free itself as 
quickly as possible from the burden of the past which is 
obstructing its work and is still to be felt in its actions. 
Its view is that the interests of all nations without excep- 
tion demand that attention should be concentrated not on 
revising the UN Charter but on its strict observance and 
on making fuller use of the possibilities inherent in it. 

The present situation makes it imperative for the UN 
to concentrate on the fulfilment of the main task of serv- 
ing as a dependable instrument for curbing aggression, 
ensuring peace on our planet and giving an immediate and 
firm rebuff to any acts of aggression and arbitrary action on 
the international scene. 

Addressing the 30th General Assembly on September 23, 
1975, Andrei Gromyko said: “The UN’s successful fulfil- 
ment of its noble mission as an important instrument 
strengthening international security presupposes, particu- 
larly in the present crucial period, the steady enhancement 
of the efficacy of its work. This is all the more necessary 
since some useful decisions of the UN remain unfulfilled 
to this day and this is playing into the hands of those who 
would like to preserve military flashpoints, colonial rule 
and the hotbed of racism. From this rostrum it would not 
be superfluous to recall that relative to the demand for 
observance of the provisions of the UN Charter no excep- 
tion can be made for any of the member-countries. The 
Charter is the foundation of the entire structure of the UN. 
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It has passed the test of time and fully retains its signifi- 
cance for the future. The resources for enhancing the ef- 
ficacy and prestige of the UN must be sought not in any 
revision of the Charter but in its strict observance.” 

The United Nations Organisation was set up for the ex- 
press purpose of maintaining international peace. This 
remains its unfading task. It must be remembered that the 
UN Charter provides for effective means for the fulfilment 
of this great mission. 


Conclusion 


This book gives a general outline of the basic principles 
underlying Soviet foreign policy. Their keynote is the 
class, internationalist approach to international develop- 
ments evolved by the classics of Marxism. 

They taught that every phase of the development of the 
productive forces and every major epoch in history has its 
own system of inter-state relations, its own international 
law, its own diplomacy and its own system of armaments 
and military tactics. In our nuclear age it is natural and 
necessary to revise the systems of international relations 
inherited from the past from the angle of the new princi- 
ples taking shape in contemporary society. Far-reaching so- 
cial changes are being accompanied by an unparalleled 
growth of industry, science and technology, which have 
evolved into a powerful factor of world social development. 

We are witnessing the appearance of a new code of in- 
ter-state relations that requires a tireless struggle for peace. 
As the champion of the class interests of working people 
and, at the same time, the vital interests of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the world’s population, socialist foreign 
policy and diplomacy are sweeping away the former immo- 
bile forms of struggle for peace and international security. 

The European Conference of the summer of 1975 gave 
striking evidence of the successes scored over a period of 
many years by the foreign policy of the socialist countries 
directed towards the establishment of a new system of re- 
lations between countries of the ancient continent of Eu- 
rope that has been the scene of countless bloody clashes, 
including two world wars. 

The cornerstone of Soviet foreign policy is the struggle 
for peace, to remove the threat of another war coming from 
imperialism’s aggressive circles, to prevent a nuclear ca- 
tastrophe. 
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Lenin wrote that foreign policy is a derivative of the 
internal situation and of the policies of the ruling classes. 
The Soviet Union lays no claim to a monopoly in the 
struggle for peace. On the contrary, the Soviet leaders 
clearly see the possibility and need for coordinating all 
the peace forces on a world scale. 

Peaceful construction in the USSR and the other social- 
ist countries beneficially influences the international situa- 
tion. 

The 24th and 25th congresses of the CPSU mapped out 
the general line of internal policy towards further raising 
the living and cultural standards of the Soviet people at 
the present stage of developed socialism. A high level of 
organisation and mobilisation of all the forces of society 
is needed for the implementation and further creative de- 
velopment of this great programme. 

Currently, in the Soviet Union the main attention is de- 
voted to ensuring the further development of the socialist 
economy, to building the material and technical basis of 
communism. 

Now the task is to combine scientific and technological 
achievements with the advantages of the socialist economic 
system. In working on this task, the Soviet Union has done 
much to foster scientific and technological progress. The 
Soviet economy is developing successfully, without crises, 
convulsions or breakdowns. 

In recent years we have witnessed and, to one extent or 
another, been participants in momentous positive changes 
on the world scene leading to more durable peace and 
cooperation between countries. On the whole, these changes 
meet with the ideals of socialism. They have been made 
possible by the increased might of the socialist countries 
and the efforts of all revolutionary and progressive forces. 

However, it would be a mistake to believe that now all 
problems will be resolved automatically. Making this point, 
Leonid Brezhnev said: “All this, of course, does not mean, 
comrades, that the difference between the two social sys- 
tems—socialism and capitalism—has vanished. The bour- 
geois states remain bourgeois, while the socialist states con- 
tinue to be socialist. We must not forget that there are 
states where influential circles wish to see the world con- 
tinue to live in a state of fever and tension, to see inflated 
military budgets, and to see the arms race go on. We 
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have been and remain principled opponents of imperialism. 
We stand firm for an end to the arms race, we want po- 
litical detente to be backed by a military one. 

“Competition, rivalry between the two systems in the 
world arena continue. The whole point is that this process 
should not develop into armed clashes and wars between 
countries, into the use of force or threat of force in rela- 
tions between them, and that it should not interfere with 
the development of mutually advantageous cooperation 
between countries with different social systems.” * 


*L, I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, 
pp. 229-230. 
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The authors, who are leading Soviet experts on interna- 
tional affairs, present an exhaustive analysis of Soviet 
foreign policy, beginning with the birth of the world’s first 
socialist state, with the victory of the October Revolution 
and the emergence of a nation that proclaimed the struggle 
for peace and for the freedom and independence of peoples 
as its official policy. 

Using a vast array of facts and figures, they show the 
role played by Vladimir Lenin, founder of the Soviet state, 
in charting and directing Soviet foreign policy and in launeh- 
ing its first peace-seeking actions, whose development is to 
be observed to this day. 

They acquaint the reader with the principles underlying 
Soviet policy towards socialist countries, the foundations of 
which are common aims, friendship and mutual understand- 
ing. They deal at length with the Soviet Union’s relations 
with developing nations, relations founded on assistance and 
support for peoples defending their freedom and indepen- 
dence, 

A large section of this book is devoted to relations with 
capitalist countries, to relations based on the principles of 
peaceful coexistence. 


